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DEDICATION 

Aithotoh th\% book of mine k ill unmeet. 
Light of mine eye*, to by u thy denj- (*54 
I ihiok ihet Alchemy which worketh itill 
Cm turn to gold thi* copper, tf it wdl, 

Enkrge iti mepti mut ignore id iJL 

Cm I forget how, u it tieired iii end. 

A fcippjr chiore permitted me to hlend 
Riie intervali of wonhip ilhconealEd, 

Occuioni hrmf of lore hot Julf ret-ciJed. 

Ixjug diyr tf hope deferred, ihon hotin of bliw, 
into n happincH 10 full ai thi» 1 
Now come !, Dcxre»4 ibr my hook to daim 
Even fo great in honour u thy ntme I 
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4 QASfP^ on Tg 4 Moaqoi- f^iro^ci o» Ggrvcpib^^ 

Tliit iikiitnlaTir i^lnni a f^erliBtt ^Vlujud^ripi c^tituatef HilMtKl ^iciU9 
ttw 4I 'Sia intEiu Olf Aumuo'^il w4i 

W-A-fl- yi 4 (» A.D Iwkmfrd lo Sh^ lnma'Q tk^ 

najd w Bi^ In ibc l ini iii dOlcr ijfaraf^ |N'Ob 133 « JVon'^jpj 01 
E)lbc BCMlaJdfHc;. Aaibvaftto mm-U Jind in cb« PeiiAd. tb* 

fkiaUi nciiiBBae T^thaiUmnw*^ wltila tlw d^mer 
pk^^S^mnf Maw eJw herson and tb<^ »sU MciDRab » clm^ 
4 tipHmi. 
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AiTHovoa rhli hook of mine (, ,|J ndmcrt. 
Light of auac eyei, to Uf tt thj dev feet. 

I think th*t AJfihenijr whitJi worketh ttill 
Cm tom to gpld thi* eoEps, {f it will, 

Enluge Its mc^ts md tftiorc its 31, 

Gus I fargci how, 0 ft oeved fu end, 

A hippjr ciunce p«finiue4 tae to bleed 
Rate liiiemiti of oonhip ill^rdmcwled, 

OccuicHu brief of Jove hot half rweafed, 

Irfftg days of hope liefcmri. shaft hottn of biMi, 
Into s happiectf so fbTl as this J 
Now cDicc J, Dearst, hir my book to clajjB 
Es’cn to gnstt an honour u thy name 1 
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PREFACE 


marred not only by occaaianal repetitliMis, but by a certain 
dbconnectcdnCK and lack of liniforinity for which I crave 
the reader** indulgence. On the other hand 1 have tbrough- 
nut cndiavDored to use original sonreesand to form tedependait 
views, and in this I have been aided by several rare works, 
Inacccseible or hardly accesiblc to my predeceswra, of which 1 
may specially mention the Chahdr Manila (‘‘Four Discmirsts "> 
of NidhimI*i-‘Arijdf “f Samart|and, the of 

Muhammad ♦Awfl, the of Shamfr-HQayi, and my 

notes on the Ki^iitu'i-^udUr of ar-Riwandl, the J&h6n-giishA 
of‘AtA Walik'i-Juwayiil, the JimFit’t-TavodrUh of Rashldu'd- 
Din Fadlu’llih, ^nd other similar boohs. 

The work itself has had my whole heart, and I would that 
it could ako have had my undivided attention. For IslAm and 
the PcisO’Arabian civiliatioin of Islam 1 have the deepest 
admiration; an aditutation which it » cspcciallv incumbent 
on inc to confess at a time when these are » much mis- 
undentend and murepresented by Europeans; who appear to 
imagine that they themselves have a monopoly of civilisation, 
and a kind of divine tnaiuLiie to impmse on the whole world 
not only their own polidca] institutioiis but their own modes 
of thought. Year by year, abnmi, the number of independent 
Muslitn States grows less and less, while such as still remain— 
Persia, Turkey, Arabia, Morocco, and a few others—are ever 
OKire and more ovcrshadoweii by the menace of Europran 
interference. Of course it « in part their own fault, and 
Asiatic indilfercjtce and apathy combine with European 
** earth-hunger" and lust of conquest to hasten their dis¬ 
integration. To the unreflecting Western mind the e*- 
Hnetion of thcK States causa no regret, but only exhilarating 
thought of more “openings'* for their children and th'cir 
capil^; but those few who know and love the East and its 
and realise how deeply we are indebted id it for most 
of the great fpiritual ideas which give meaning and value to 
life, will feel, with Chesterton’s “Man in Green," that with 
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the subsidence of every incJi Sute iomething is lost to the 
world which enn never be repbced« Yet this is not, pcrhipi| 
a ijuRtion which enn be settleil by nrgimientf any tnort thui 
It can her settled by iurgumeiic which is better^ a ^idcn planted 
with one nscftil vegetnUeor with a variety of beautifn! 
each possessing its own dlidncttve colour and fragrance. But 
thii at least must be admitted by any one who has n teal 
sympathy with and understanding of the Spirit of the East, 
that it suffers atrophy and finally death under ctgh a good; and 
well-meaning Eutofun admrnisrratipn i and that for thti 
reason Cortituitinoplc^ Damascus, Shlriz and Fex, foe all 
their shortcomings, do pus^ress something of artistic and 
tellEctual, eii^en, p^haps, of mond value, which Cairo^ Delhi, 
Algiers, and Tunis arc losing or have lost* Whether Iilim ii 
still bleeding to death from the wounds fust indicted on it by 
the Mongols dn hundred and fifty years agO| or whether ifac 
proof given by Japan that the Asiatic is not, even cut the 
physical plane, necessarily inferior to the European may lead 
to some uneapeered revival, is a {question of supreme interest 
which caniiot here be discussed. 

My deepest gratitude is due to my tistcr, Mi» K. M* 
Browne, and to my fHend and colleague, Mr* E, H* Minns, for 
reading through the prooft nf this booJt, and for making not 
only minor verbal corrections, but suggesttons of a mocc 
general character. Tn Mr. Minns I am also indebted for 
mterprcdjig to me ihe monographs of several eminent RufesLan 
Orientalists to which I have referred in these pages, and 
which, but for hU generous help, would have been to me 
sealed biMks. Of the general triticitim which he was kind 
* enough to make, one, 1 think, merits a reference in this, place. 
He tctli me that in the first chapter, when creating of Persian 
Prosody, I have not been sufficiefitly expikit Ibr iht fmder 
who is not an Orientaibt as to the nature of the Any/ and the 
fundamentnJ Uws of quantity in scansion* 
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As regandi the first of these points, the tftft or rcrse as I 
have said, always regarded by the Muslims as the unit, and for 
this reason I consider that it should not, as is often done in 
European books, be called a couplet.” That it is the unit 
fs clearly shown by the iact that a metre i» called rniutfdWij 
(hexameter] or maihammam (Dctameier] when the intjt 
comprises six or eight feet respectively. Unfortunately the 
heyt^ which is always written or printed in one line in the 
East, ii genetaUiy, when transcribed in Homan charartos, too 
long ID be thus treated, and has to be printed in two bncs, 
as occurs, for instance, in the printed in the Roman 
character about the oiiddle of page 15, and again in the irayt 
occupying lines 5 and 6 on the following page. This feshion 
of printing, and, in the first case, the (act that the Aflyr, hdng 
the initial verse of a gha^l ot ode^ has an internal rhyme, » 
liable to delude the reader into supposing that he has to do 
with what we understand by n coupler, and rot with the unit 
noted by the word kof t. 

As regards the second point, the rules of scansion in Persian 
are exceedingly simple, and no graJm it needed to detenninc 
the quantity of the vowels. All lung vnweb (equally luv- 
miitakeable in the written and the spoken word] are, of 
course, long, and are distinguished in this book by accents. 
Short vowels are short, unlrs followed by two consoiiajits;, 
whether both consonania come in the same word, or one at 
the end of one word and the other at the beginning of the 
next. All this is easy enough of com prehension to the 
cUssicaJ scholar, hut what -follows is peculia/ to Persian, 
Every word ending in two conumiuits, or in one consonant 
(except «, which, being reckoned as a nasal, docs not count) 
preceded hy a long vowel, is scanned as though it ended with' 
an additional short voweL', This hypothetical vowel (called 
in the East the «halMitha," and, most inapprm 

■ TW.1 Mldidufui] short wiwrl jUVe is, honiw, not recfcotifid 

at the «thI of a vmt (bayt^ or imi^% 
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prisitclr, by Mine French writers h 

actual]/ pmfMuJiecd by the Indujii^ but net by the Fcrsiajifi, 
but it mu5X ^Imip be rcclcckned unless the luceceding wnrti 
begins with a vowel. Xhe same rule also applies to syllables. 

A few exam pies will best serve to illustrate the above 
retmrlcs^ Words like (wind], Md (willow), l^ud [was], 
Hr (work), shir (lion), wn&r (ant) fcaji at though they were 
Sfc,p Li^ I — ” I 1 not | —* | , The same 
applies to words like dust (hand), kmd (bond), gard (duic), 
which scan a§ though they were dmsf^^ hand* azid ^anK 
Similarly, words like Md^glr wind^tcheT|'^ a kind of 
veiitilation-fbaft], thlr^rtiard (brave man, lit. ^ Ijon-man 
ditr-Mn (tetcscapc), datf^iash (glove) scan ^ thDUgh they 
were iMr*-mayd^ (— v ~ 

^ ^ —J. Exit jdhdft (world), migfm (signet), dar^a (inside) 
scan I ^ ~ I , because they end in So in the sene on 
page 16 , which li written in the apocopated hexameter 
ramni :— 



the scansion is as follows ;— 

I I yod 1 dar ^yanA^ \ 

\ud hdnd 0 

There are a few other pecuUarides ol scar^on in Persian, 
verse, as, for exiuiiplc, that monosirllablGS ciidiii|r in -a, like iL 
(thou), (two), (like), &;c^ may be scanned either short or 
long, as is the cose with the j which marks the idd/aif while 
the monosyllable connoting the word for “and^* uciy be 
treated either as a long vowel (jj), or a shori; vowel (ii], or as a 
consonant followed by a short wwel (wd) i but, save in a few 
excepcioftal cases the reader who has fKioitiansed himself with 
the peculiarities above mentioned will have no difficulty tn 
scanning any Fcrtian verse whid; he mjiy come across 
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The {KibUciition of thb vaJume, ortgituUJj- fineiJ for May ist 
of the present year, w» inevitabJy <lelay«l by circumstances 
into which I irnttl tKit here entEr, This delsty I regret, and 
I desire to oBler my apologia for it to my fricnii Mr. F^cr 
Unwin, and also my thanb for his readiness to accept an 
he was Lind enough to re^rd as valid and 
sufficient. My thanLs are also due es the printen, Messrs, 
Unwin Brothers, Ltd, of Wolang and London, for the singular 
care with which they have printed a book prescrjung manv' 
typogntphical difficulties. 


Mat id, 1906. 


EDWARD G. BROWNE, 
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CHAPTER I 

ftmtCWPlmvi AND ItmtO DUCTOATT 

In 1 former t^olume,^ intended to serve as an [ntroductuin to 
thU and yet to be in a mcisure indepcndait, t have 

treated of the History of the Persians, chiefly 
frani the intcllcctud] and liteTary standpointiip 
from its first belittlings down to the eirly 
Gha^nawl Period, in which, about a*d. lOOO, the genius of 
Firdawst djEfinitdy assured the success of that Rendiuitce of 
Persian Literature whkh began rather more tban a century 
befar^ his time. The present rnlume, therefore, deals not 
with Oftgtns^ but with PerBan literary hiscory in the narrower 
sense—that is, the literature of the Penians (inctudtng so mudi 
of the external and tziCcUcctual htstory of Persia as ht necesary 
for a proper comprehension of this) from the time when their 
language afiumed its present form (tlutt it, from the time of 
the Arab Conquest and the aiioption by the Persiani of the 
religion of Islam in the seventh century of our era) down to 
the present day. This post-MuhatUmadan htwature {wMch 
is what we ordinarily mtan when we speak of “ Persian LitOTi- 
tme ^ arose gruduafty after the subjugatiw of Persia by the 
Arabs, and the overthrow by Islim of the Zoroastrkn creed, 

■ A Liia-arj HiitjTj il/ Pmut foum ik^ TimiS itaiij firdaw^i 

(laradon t T. FSiher tTfiWitif 1901 i pp. idv anil pi). For the saka of 
breviljr I ihalt lia^cefiTriJi rder lo thi» rtAaa^ simply ai the Prde^tMuma ; 
a tUlc which bAt itMliealei iiv »oo|ie« altn, and cliarad:0‘« 




2 i^ETHOSPECTfVE AND LVTMODUCTORY 

and may be said to have bcguni so far as documentary evidence 
about a thousand yean ago. During the whole of this 
penod the language has undergone changes so slight that the 
verses af ancient poets like Han^a of Badgtns (a.o. SiO^ 
Syi) and Rudagi (end of ninth and beginning of tenth 
centurtes} are at least as easily understood hy a Persian of the 
present day as are the works of Shakespear by a modern 
Englishman. It is important for all students of Persian to 
apprehend this fact thoroughly^ and to realise that rhat lan¬ 
guage has changed less in the last thousand years than Engtiah 
has changed in tJie hat three centuries.; The most archaic 
literary monuments of the Persian language (by which term, 
throughout this v&lunie,post-Muhaiiimadan Persian is intendnl) 
are, indeed, characterised by certain peculiaritin of style and 
vocabulary ; but I much question whether there exists any 
Persian scholar, native or foreign, who could assign even an 
apprwmate date to a work of unknown authorship written 
within the bst five centuries and containing no historical 
allusions which might serve to fix the period of its com¬ 
position. 

I cannot in this valume repeat what I have elsewhere set 
forth in detail as to the history of Pemia in pre-Muhammadan 
and early Muhammadan times. This history was 
in my Priifgttattta carried down to that period 
**ien the peat ‘Abhaiid Cahphate of Saghdid, 
culminating in the splendid reigns of HarunuV- 
Rash/d and his son al-Ma'mun (a.d. 786-^33), was already 
on the decline ; a decline {nanifcstnl extcmaJIy by the gradual 
deuchment from elective central control of one province 
after another, and continuing steadily, if slowly, imtjl KulagdV 
Mongol hordes gave it the <«»/ dt gria in A.J3. 1258, iXoi 
BaghdAd was sacked and the last tea] Caliph of the House of 
^Abbi» crucll;f dofic to dotb. 

For the qriWy student of Persian litBratum it h sufficient 
to know, so ^ as its origins are coocemed, that the immediate 
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Mcrator of Pefaaji was PflhJawi, the official language of 
Persia under the afeinlaii kings {a.o. 276^51), far 

attdiqriiH subseijueni ceniuris, the religiDu* 

•f"e'»ge«ftijeZaroasn™pn'fatsi that the 
"MB. literature of Pah law! has been estimated by Or. 
E. W. West (perhajs the greatest European 
authority on this subject) as roughly equal in hulk to the Old 
Testament, and that it is chiefly religious and lihirgical in 
character i there exist, besides this liten«ure, inscriptiotu 
on rocks, coiiB,and geois daiing from the middle of the third 
century; .that this Pahlawi hutguagCf the ancestor of later 
fcniiai,, is itself the descendant of the Old Persian tungue 
to itt <®li through th^Tfis^di^carved OD tfie rocEi i 
of Persepolii, Behistun, and ocher places by order of Darius 
the Great and subsequent Adixmcnian kings j and that the 
Avescc (so-called “ Zend ") language tn which the Zoroistrian 
swpturei are written was a sister-tongue to that Luc men¬ 
tioned and to Sansknt, standing, thetefort, out of the direct 
line of ascent from modem Persian, and represented at the 
present day by emtain pmvindal dialects of Persia, and, as 
Darmesteter supposes, by the Pashto or Afghin speech, 

Atianged in tabular form, the above fiicts may be expressed 
as fallows:— 


Ot^cmam of Acb^emao .Je«hr, reproented by the Aresta. 


Period 

(B.C. 5SB-330J- 

reprcsvciled oidj£ by Loscnptioiifi^ 


of which the oMest porUofi is, 
that known as the Gdikds, which 
sare geacrally sappD^cd to date 
frota the time of Zoroastcrot his 
^ immediate discaplei (probshlj 
ft T'l, r about B.C, 6o(i)s 

¥ Akt 4 $Hdef (nc. 333J inaugurates a period of 
anareUy, devoid 0/ literary mooim]cnl% winch lasted fiw centuries 
ana a half, and was tenniuated by the establishment of— 

III. The Sd^itiaa tfynatfy (a.D. tmdef which 

^cunu tl» official Luigouge of the Slide and of the Zoroastrian 
Uiurclt, this language being (be child of Old Penian. and the 
parent « modeiTi PcTSiaiii* 
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4 RBTROSPECTiVE AND INTRODUCTORY 

ly. COtii-TiraiDi. 

of the great bulk of the Peraiaa natkit) to the reUgwn of Islam, aad 
tn the practical saperseuion oT Persian by Arabic as the official 
And Jilcfaiy Jangnage. 

,, y* ^ I'tnLim Rtuatuanet, with which the period included in 
this volutac itoy he told to begin, and which, beginniog aboat 
a,D, 8^ gathers itrength in proportino as Persia tucceeds in 
enunciating hccself more and niDre from the control of the 
w^enjng Caliphate of Baghdad, and in re-osscrUng hm poiiticaJ 


Such, in outline, is Persian JiteTnry history \ but while the 
ordinary student of Persian may well content himself with a 

_ ^ »u 4 Mmwy and superficial knowledge of ,11 that pre- 

Contjuest, be canrut thus lightly 
pass over the consojuencei of that momentous 
event. Once again in th» volume^ as in that which preceded 
^ it (p- ® fititt to ^uote hidldeke^t most pregnant saying, 

^“Hellenism netcf touched more than the surface of Persian 
'life, but Irin was penetrated to the core by Arabian religion 
arid Atabian wavs.** 

The Arabic language » in a qiectal degree the language of 
a great religion. To lu the Bible is the Bible, whether we 

Ti..<inhHit " ’*• ofiginaJ tongues or in our own ; 

‘‘ orhcfw* with the Qur’an amongst 
the Muslinu. To them this Arabic Qur’in is 
the very Word of Godson objective^ not a subjective reve¬ 
lation. When we read therein i “Qa/,- Ruwa ’ilAhu 
(**Say : He, God, is One”), God Himself is the speaker, 
not the Prophet; and thcrefbn the Muslim, in quoting hii 
scripture, employs the formula, He says, exalted is Ht" 
while only in qaoting the tiaJitions {MMtA} of the Prophet 
does he say, ** He says, upon him be the Blessing of God and 
His Peace.” Hence the Qur’in cannot properly be translated 
into another tongue, for he who translates by so doing 
inteipreis and perchance distorts, ft is only by Christiao 
missionaries, so bir as my knowkdge goes, that tfansJatioas of 





ONfQUE POsmON OF ARABIC \ 

•he ^ur'in have been puhtished detached from the teat { 
amongst Muslims the most that we ^nd is an interUnear . 
rendering of the Aiabic teat In Pei^n, Turkiih, ac Urdii, as 
the case ntajt be^ such tEadering being in genen! tlavshJy 
litenL^ In addition to this, the prayers which every good 
Miulun should recite five times a day are in Arabic, as we the 
Confession of Faith and other religious fortntilv which are 
constantly on the tongue of the true believer, be he Pentan, 
Turk, Indian, Afglian, or Malay | so that every Muslim 
muse have some slight acquaintance with the Arabic langoagCi 
while nothing so greatly raises him in the eyes of his fellows 
as a more profound knowledge of the sacred tongue of hlim. 

In addition to all th«,Ahe Jangtiage of every people who 
embraced Islam was inundated from the first by Atabk words, 
first the technical terms of Thecdogy and Jurisprudence, then 
the terminology of all the nascent scienccf known to the 
Muhammadan civilisation, and lastly amass of ordinary words, 
which latter have often, as the former have almost always, 
entirely dupEaced the native equivalent. To write Pereian 
devoid of any admiature of Arabic is at least as difficult as to 
write English devoid of any admiicti«e of Greek, Latin, or 
French Jerivauves | it can be done within certain limits, but 
the result is gcneially uicomprehenfiblc without the aid of a 
dictionary. As I write, there Lies before me a spedmen of 
such attempts, to wit a coaumuiication of norly one hundred 
lines mode to the Aihter or “Star" (an eacellent Perstan 
newspaper formerly pubfished at Constantinople but now 
unfortunately extinct) by certain Zoioastiians or “guehret" 
of Yaad,and published in the issue of October ay, iSqo. 
The matter is simple, and the absoact ideas requiring eaprcsiton 
few; yet the wricen have felt themselves compelled to give 

* stalemeiil tiEeds some timlUiiaUon, ft* my otulleagoe frioil, 
yijji tfiru ‘Abdu'l-Umayn KMn of Kathiln, tmt^i back witu bilni to 
EttltfiiiHl froBi the Mijiir a very foe mamtictipl oxiLihiiiii: a Penisn 
tramlaliun ol the Qurii, aide hy tvict of Njdir Shah aoit onanooir 
paEiLCfl the wgtnal. 
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foateotes explaining (in every ease save two by an Arabic 
equivalent) the meanings of no Ice than fourteen worJs, and 
many other such glcnses would b« required tq make the article 
inicItigiWc to the ordinary Persian reader. Thus JtekJ&a 
(pure) must be glossed as iMa^darod (forot) as ihMhr 

(country) as ttwfuu, ferhiih (courtesy, culture) as and 

» oi^ the glosses in aU these cases and most others being 
Arabic words. Another more utnbidDus^ byt scarcely more 
successful, attempt of the same kind is Prince Jatil's mrna-t- 
K^,rawdn (“Book of Princes"), a short history of the pre- 
Muhammadan dynasties of Persia published at Vienna in a,h. 

(a,D. iBgo), and reviewed by Mordtmanp in voL aaviii 
of the ZrfrrrAn/r d^r D^t;ch,n Margtaisndiukm GtMafi 
pp. 506-508. Evtai the Shiknima of Firdawii, composed 
ntne centuries ago, and, as I think {« shown by a study of eon- 
icmporary poetry, purposely composed in the most archaic 
«yle amt speech which the author could command, is lar from 

being u free from Arabic words as » often asserted and 
iinagincff. 


Thus for we have confined tnirselvcs to the consideration o| 
the infiuencc exerted by the Arab, o„ the Petsians in the 
atjdiiia sdcBu. ««Dain of language only, but this influence is not 
Iw perceptible in other fields. Strongest in 
Theology and Jurisprudence, it extends also to Grammar 
R etonc, Poetry, and all the sciences known to the Muslima. 
Thw reiences were, of course, in many cases of complex 
c^gin, tong termwed by the Arabs (chiefly during the eariv 
AbWstd penod, the kticr port of the eighth centurr of 
OUT en.) from other more dvilised nations, notably'the 
Perrons and the Greeks - and indeed they are divided in such 
works a, the (“Keys of the Sciences")- 

mto two greyps, the native or indigenous aurisprudence, 
Scholastic Theology, Grammar, Writing, Poetry and Prosed)^ 
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#11 d Hmory), and the exotic (PhiloMpb^, Logic^ Medicine, 
Arithmetic, Mathematics, Astronomy and Astrology, Music, 
Mechanics, and Alchemy)* All these^ however, were 
thoroughly assimilated into the complex Arabi^Persian culture 
of the *Abbdad capital, Saghdid,and in their entirety con* 
stitute what » often, but inexactly, styled ^ Arabian Science ” 
—a sdence which, drawn Jroininany dififerent »uices, fnnns a 
synthesis common to all Muhanumdan peoples, and which 
has exercised and continues to exercise an inBuence second 
only to that of the rcUgion of" Istim itself in bringing about 
that solidanty of sentiment w conspicuous In the Muslim world. 

For a scientific language^ indeed, Arabic is eminently fitted 
by its wealth of roots and by the number of derivative Ibrnis, 

jnoiraiitianbfai expressing some particular modification of 
fan- pSohUSd the Foot'idea, of which each is susceptible. Let us 
illustrate this by two examples, the first drawn 
from the tercninology of Medicine, the second fomicd after a 
perfectly sound analogy to express a quite modem idea. The 
primitive verb has in Arabic some dcracn derived forma (com* 
manly called “conjug^ons”)^ each exprming some definite 
fluxlificarion (causative, intensive, reciprocal, middle, S(c,) of 
the meaning connoted by the original verb. Of thoe ten 
conjugations, the tenth is commonly desideradve, and, tf wc 
substitute the numbers i, 2, 3, fnr the fint, secmi^ and third 
letters of the triliieral root the general form of its verbal 
noun ^11 be (/iri. I. 2.d. 3), and of its active participle (/t/uriir, 
1. a.i-3). Thai from the timplf verb ghaf^ra^ ht pirdoficd,^ 
have in thr tenth conjogitionfm^^/%^,«uking for pa/dkm,” 
ami ntmiaghfir^ **oiie who uks for pardon"; from 
^ he perfect,^ ufikmAl^ “icckiiig p^ecrioii,"’ 

^ one who sedti perfection ; mod so oru Now the old theory 
(adopted by the Ambiin pbpicbms) m to the :edo|agj of 
dropsy w:ii chat it was caused by extesuTe drinking {** emett 
imdulg/m tihi dtmi '*), a/id hence it WM named by the 

Arab* (and mnsojoently by all the Muliammadan pcopleji) 
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“craving for dn'nk," while the *u&w it railed 
tatflf both forms belonging to the tenth conjugation of the 
root wjirf, “be gave drink to." So in quite modern times a 
need has arisen for an equivalent in Arabic to the European 
term “Orientalist,’' md this has been met by taking the 
raguiarly-formed participle of the tenth, or dcaideradve, cozi- 
^ ™ which comes the word ifiarg, “ the 

East," and coining the derivatiye uHuntjAr/y, which can only 
mean “one who desires''' or “b interested in the Ease.” 
These instances will suffice to show the facility wherewith 
new Idas can he denoted in Arabic by forms which, hitherto 

umiKd, precisely and unmistakeably indicate the idea to he 
expressed. 


The Arabs themselves (including, of course, peoples like the 
Egyptians who have adopted! the Arabic speech) are intensely, 

^ glorious language, and 
eaeJaim with the fiJIest conviction, “.f/.AumA 
ffi/ii ffsdkl khalo^a* l^Liiina'U^AraVmii ahiana 
hum ffnfn" (“ Praise be to God who created the Arabic 
language the finest of all langutga"). Whether or not we 
an- prepared m go as far as this, ft is at least certain that no 
satsfisetory knowledge of the languages, literaturo, and modes 
of thought of Persia, Turkey, Muhammadan Indio, ox any other 
Mmhrn land » p«sible without a considerable knowledge of 
Arabic, Md that m particular our appreciation and enjoyitient 
of these Irteratures grows in direct ratio to thb knowledge. 

; In my previous volume on the Literary ffhtery tf Pfrm 
utttif iht Tim tf Ftrdawii I diseuwed at some length what 

i Pm/fgitmfmt to the history of 

«i Pnkgmtiu. rerstan literature in the narrower icm t 1 jqxifce 

/fh- ny t> H languagH of Persia 

(the Old PersiM, the Avesttc, and the Pahlawl), and of some 

of Che dmlects by which they are now represented, f sketched 
in outline the earlier ralrgkms systems which prevailed in that 
country (to wit, ZoroaKrianism and the heresies of Manes and 
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SCOPE OF PRECEDING VOLUME 

Mozdak)^ tiisJ the hutar^r of the lajt gmt national djnastji 
the Sanniaiu Passing, then^ to the Arabs, whose conquest of 
Persia in the seventh centuiy of our era wrought, as we have 
wich deep and lasting changes alike in the religion, 
the tan^ge, the literature, the life, and the thought of 
the Persians, I spoke briefly of thetr state in the “IDays 
of Ignorance" or heathendom, ert tJiE 

Prophet Mu^mmad arw, ind of their axident poccni, wbichf 
dating at Jeast iiDEn the cod o/ the fifih ctfitury of ouj 
still neoiiiiii the das&iCail inodck which every vcnilief of Arab 
speech aspires to intitule when writtng in the heroic vein# I 
then described in a summaiy manner the advent qf the Prophet, 
the doctrine of al-IsHni, the criemph of the MukimTrmdAd 
arm.^ the rule of the Four Orthodox CaJiphs, and the ongin 
of the great Shthtc Kind Khdrtjitc schisms.^ 1 cndiHivoured to 
depict the scrmi-pagaii IjnpertalisiTi of the UniB|^ad Caliphs, 
and the growing discontent of the subject-rao^s (especiaUr ihe 
Perstans), culminating in the middle of the eighth centiriy m 
the great mvolt of the Rhunkinfs under Abd Muilim, the 
Battle of the Z&h, the overthrow and dcstTuctmn of the 
Umajryad power in the East, and the estahlishmenc of 
jthe ^Abbdsid Caliphate, which, cndiirfng for some fire cen¬ 
turies^ was finalJf dcstrojed (ave for thr shadowy exktenoe 
which it maintained in Egipt itntit the Ottoman Turish 
Sulfdn Selim the First, iit a.ix Jjty, took fi^m the last scion 
of this House the titles and insignia which tt had hitherto 
preserved) bj the great catastrophe of the Afongnl invasion 
iii the middle of the thirteenth century^" 

The period included in this volume begins at a time when 
the glories of “ the gulden pnme of gwd Haroiij] Alraschid ** 
fwd Jong passed away*i The early ^AbMud 
Caliphs, though they never obtained ptmemtm 
of Spttin^ otherwise mmntmntd and extended the 
vast empire won by the first successors of the Frophet^—an 
em{»rc extending from Morocco to Sind and fiom Aden tn 
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fChwinuEai (Khiira}^ and including, besides Norili Africa, 
■Egypt, Syria, Arabia, McMpotaniia, Armenia, Peista, Afghjn-> 
istdn, JJalijchista/i, a large pcurdcin of Tiirkistiii, a smiUcr 
portion of India, and the isl^ds of Crete and Cyprus. The 
first step towards the weakening and dLssoludon of this empire 
may be said to have been taken when al-Ma'miin, the son of 
HdfimuVR^hjd, rewarded his genera] Tihir Dhu%Yaim'nayn 
(**thc Ambidexter^in A.n. fiiQ, with the permanent govern¬ 
ment of Khut^n for himself and his heirs, who held this 
province from father to son till they were displaced by the 
“Braaicf" or Sa&{ dynasty in a.d, 87a, t These Tihirids 
are gcnccally accounted the first posc-Afuhamttiadan jPctisian 
dynasty; and, though they never claimed to be in any way 
independent of the Caliphs of Baghdid, the hereditary character 
of their power *learly differentiates them from the governors 
and proconsuls of previous times, who were transferred from 
province to province by the central Government as it saw fit. 
The transition from the state of an hereditary governor or 
sattap to that of a practically in^pendent Amir (for the title 
of Sulidn was first wsumed by Mahmiid of Ghazni at the 
penod with which this volume opens) was very gradual, and 
^ not always continuous. The SaHirf dynasty was, for 
instance, less obedient and tnoro independent in its earlier days 
than the dynasty which succeeded it f but oominaliy 

even the mighty rulers of the Houses of Ghazna and Scdjuq 
accounted thenudvm the vassals of the Caliph, regarded him 
as their oter-lord and suzerain, and eagerly sought after those 
tjtl« and honours of which he was the only recognbed and 
legitimate source. Individual instances of overt disobedience 
and rebellion did, of course, occur—as, for instance, the march 
of YaVb b. Uyth, the Sa^i, on Baghdid, and his battle 
with the troops of the Caliph aJ-MuHamid in a.h, 263 
(a.d. 875-76) ij the attempt of the Seijuij MaliksHh to 


i.v\i •wnewku taudJul, aenwal of mis h uiren by ihc 

NiiUt^L} t-Muik in hii hads Sdatfol, pp. 11-14. 
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compel the C^iph al-Muqtadf to transfer his capital from 
Bagb^d to Damascus or the i about a,o. loSo i and 
^e Mill mote scriotis quand between Sanjar and at-Musorahid 
in A*t>. 1133, which ended in the Caliph being taken prisoner 
and, during his cap&Tjty, assassinated (in a.d. i 135) bjt the 
Isma'ilts, who, as a|~Bividirf asMrts,* were instigated to this 
deed bj Sanjar himselT. iJThe nominaJ suzerainty of the Caliph 
of Baghddd was^ however, more at less recogniicd by ail 
orthodox Muhamoudan princes and emn save those of Spain, 
from the foundation of the ^Abbisid Caliphate, about A«ik 750, 
till its cxtincttan in a^ij. jisS, and during this period of five 
centuries Baghdad continued to tw the metropolis and intellect 
ti^ centre of M^im civilisation, and Arabic the language of 
diplomacy, philosophy, and sdenci^ and, to a large extent, of 
itf /fri trilrti and polite canversatkui,. « 

The gtcat religious and political rivals of the *Abhibids wcfe 
the heterodox Fatimid anti-Calipbs of Egypt These rcprc- 
ThiSLiUa til* ^*0 gr*at divisions of the Sht^a, 

“f ‘All—to wit, the “ Sect of the 
Seven,” nr Istmflis, whose origin and history were 
fiihy discussed in the Prt/tganfrjta to this volume, together 
with chose of the allied party of the Carnuthiaos. The other 
great division of the SA/'e, the “Sect of the Twelve^” which 
is nuw the State-religion of Petris, only becxine so gcneiaUy 
(though it prevailed for some time in Tabaristin, and was 
professed 1^ the powerful House of Buwayh) on the rise of 
^e $afiiw{ dynasty under Sfadh Isma^ii in A-H. IJOl, though 
it always had a strong hold amongst the Perrians> Until the 
Mongol Invasioo in the thirteenth century the political power 
of the Isma*IKs (represented in Persia by the so^aUed AaBssiiis 
or Ismahlts of Alamul) was, however, as wc shall presently sc^ 
much greater.. 

■ See al-Uundiri s ifriturje/tAc ^vot ti et KoulntLi's 

p. 70. 

■ Ibid., t». 17*. 
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' _ grtat dividing line in the Mtihiminadan period of Auattc 
history » the Mongol Inv-aaion, which inflicted m the Muslim 
^ .0 civilisadon a biow from which it has never re- 

imihiq'^^ cfflferedj and, by destfoynrg the Caliphate and ita 
(Biiaf, oietnapolis of HaghdAd, definitely put an end to 
the unity of the Muslim empire. This Mongol 
Invasion, beginning eariy m the thirteenth century with the 
conquests of Chingiz Khiin, culminated in the tack of BagbdAd 
and murder of al-Musta^tim, the last ‘AbbdsiJ Caliph, hy HuMgu 
Khin in A.O. 1158. The devastation wrought by it throughout 
Petsii was terrific. The irresistible Mongol hordes were 
bloodthirsty heathens who respected nothing, but slew, burnt, 
and destroyed witliout tncicy w compunction.; “They came, 
they uprated, they hnmed, they slew, they carried off, they 
departed (“.fsiWiiiiif, u kanJawd^ h tkihtattd, a huhtund^ u 
httrdtnd^ IT raftand") i—such was the account of their methods 
and procedure given by one of the few who escaped from the 
sack of B^hirJ, wherein 30,000 were slain j and there were 
other cities which iared even wane than Bukhiid, The 
invasion of Timiir the Tartar, horrible « It was, was not so 
icmble in its effects as this, fgr Ttmiir was profcssediv a 
1 Muslim, and had some considerutioft for mosques, libraries;, 
^d men of learning j but Chingjz and Hilagit were blood- 
I thirsty heathens, who, apectaUy when resistance was en¬ 
countered, and most of all when some Mongol prince was 
s in m battl^ spared neither old nor young, gentle nor 
simple, learned nor unlearned} who stabled their horses in 
the rai^ucs^ burned the libraries, used priceless manuscripts 
for fuel, and ofiea imcd the eortqucrcd city to the graund 

destroyed every living thing within it, and sowed the site with 
salt. 

Hence, as it seems to me, there b a gulf between wJiat 
proceded and what followed this terrifc ^bistTophci which 

T ’-V 
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m MusIixd clvilitaiionj ^icncc^ and lettcre a dmnora- 
lion ntver iiftcjiwcb urhdJy rrpaJTcd, So, thmigh 
Iras tli^ two ccoturw and a half of the period' 
which femaijis to be considered precede the Mong[oL 
Invasion, while six centurie# and a half succeed it, 
the fcxnner may well cbim for their irearment an equal space 
with the laticr, 

< The earliest dawn of the Persian Reruissance^ which 
ciilmizLated in Firdawsi and hh coniemponmc^ was fully 
discussed jji the Frslfgtmena to this volume, but 
a brief rccapitiiladon in this pkee may not be 
arnks. ^According to *AwfI, the oldest biographer 
of the Persian poets whose work has beem preserved to us, 
and who wrote early in the thirtcendi century, the first Persian 
was composed by a certain ‘Abbis to cetebmte t^ entry 
of the ^Abbfistd Caliph aE-jVb^mun, the son of HirujiuV-Rashid, 
iriTo Mchr, 193 (a.d. This cxifaci Itdiu 

*Awfi*s work (the including four couplets of 

the poem in qu^tion, was published, with tnuulanon, by Dr, 
H. Ethc in his interest mg japer end tied R^Jsgr§ Ptrianfir 
Ziifgfntftm (pp. 36—38),iliut 1 entirely agm with A* dc 
Bibrrstein Kaziminki\t view as to the spurious character of 
this poem. One of the oldest PersoJi verses which has come 
down to iis is probably that w hich, as we icarn frem the Four 
Di icoupscs *^(Chiihiir AJtrfJ/iiy of NidUumf-t-^ A riidi-i^amarqxrtdf 
(composed iboul the middle of the twelfth ceniury)p^ inspired 
Ahmad ai-iChujistani to rebel against the SaSri dynaslj in 

* J>p™ d£ Memsaidukrt, J thinlr, tafaei the View, 

See an intemUnK paper on a yadm-Pmutm /mm lay 

Profewr Harj^folkHath in the JJLAS^ hw Octobcfp 1903, p. 74^. 

■ Uthoigrapbcd M TThran In SJ305, jmd ImaaitLaled by tnc in the 
J'.R^Sr for j^y Octtiber, [& 90 - Tberc are two iUSS, in thcBiitltb 
Mtasewni and one ^ol which I have a copyl in ConsUmtUinple, The ilory 

lo whiiila rtFcfctite b here nudra tjccurt p- 45 Of the Ura(^a~f^trt €i my 
tramJalinn,, A cariilad edition of this Jnxpqrt^trt woflL, prefisred by Miru 
ituhammad ol Qazwiti. b now bcLt^ ptioM by the Tmiiteei of the Gibb 
Mein ctr tad. 
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A.W. 36 % (a.d, 875-^6)^ and “stirred within him an impulse 
which would not suffer him to renuLn in the condition wherein 
he wa*.” The vcjk is as foibws — 

Mfkiari gar hUkdm-i-^h 

Skav, ftkafar htn^ ti kdm^-Mr bi~/Ay, 

Yd kuzutgi u ndiu u jAk, 

Kip chil mtirddn'i 

** If jardihj> Hes vdMn tlac Hot s jaws. 

Go* risk it, aiiii Irom tb.osc dread portals s/sijge 
Such itraight-coofronting death as men dcsi^o, 

Or riches, ^eatncift, razik» and lasting casc.'^ 


These rerses ut quoted by the author of the “Four Dis- 
courses” in support of his proposition that “ poetry is that art 
whereby the poet arrangts imaginary propositions, and adapts 
the deductions, with the result that he can mahe a little thing 
appear great and a great thing small, or came good to appear in 
the of evil and evil m the garb of good. By acting on the 

tnuguwtion, he excites the faculties of anger and concupiscence 
in such away that Inr hi* suggestion men’s temperaments 
become afteted with exaltation or depression; whe«hy he 

ew^ees to tbe accomplishment of great thinp m the order 
of the world. 


Fcfsi^ poetry, then, began to be cooiptised more tban a 
thousand yew, ago^s the carfiest independent or semi- 

w«qu«#«t sprung “P piri fimtu with 

niMm ei UK *bc decline, dcceotmlisation, and diaintegration of 
the Caliphate of BaghdU The Persian Uogimge 

has chanpd so little during this long period that, 
mrt fui 9 few ^rchah warAs liid spellings, the oldcsc verses 
extant hardly present any diffieulty, or even iincoutlmea or 
ttn&miUarity, to the Persian of to^y. U fading and 

«P«jfaw Wteae. or diacuMed liu; question 

w not enstedlu Ume, j tal, e«, if it erisiS “ 

^ Prewrtwt and ihe eadiesl ntaul poetry in^un 
dates iewn the Muhatonudon periocL , ^ ™ 


OF cFirms^f i; 

sentiiiient, however, a cercain djfTercnce i*, as it &ecim to 
me, perceptible s the oldw poctiy of the ^afSri and Slioinl 
sampler, mtU'c natural, more objecrive, and lea 
wdaie and rhetwical, Noikiitg can be more instructitre, as 
cfcufenftatt itidjcation of the change of taste which three 
•pdeniflttiif and a half centuries eflected in Persia, than to 
compare two critiefetm of the same celebrated 
verses of the poet' Riidagi' (by common consent tbe greatest 
Persian fxxt before the epoch of the Kings of Ghatna), the 
one contained in the Fsur Diiattrrrt of Ni^imi-i-'Anidi 
(about A.jj, tisoj, the other in Dawlatshih's M*min ^ tht 
Potit (a.d. >457), The poem in question begins:— 

Bu-jff dfad 

Bu-yi ydr^t-mikrabdn dyad kami^ 

and iti tfanslacion h follows :— 

The we catT to mind, 

Wc Joii^ for those dcif tticndA long left behinii 
The Kinds of OsiiSp lollsotne though they he, 

Bencalh my feet were soft as Bilk lo me. 

Gbd al the fhcod'i rttenp the Om deep 

Cp to our gfrths in linghrng w^vc& shah ^ 

Long live Bukli^n] !f 8c thou of good ehccr t r* , - 

Joyotis towards thee hit$telJi eur Amir t 

The Moon's the Prince* Bohliird is the skv ; ^ 4 I 

O Aky, the Moon Ahalt light thee by and by f , Jt 

GiddiarA Is the mend, the Cypress he: 

Receive al laat^ O Meadp the Cypreij-tfce T'f 

The extraordinary effect produced on fbc Amir Nasr tbn 
Ahmad the Siminid by these veisei, and the rich reward 
which Riidagi earned for them, seemed natural enough to the 
earlier critk, who considers that “ that iUostrioiis man 
(Rudagi) was worthy of th» splendid equipment, for no one 
has yet produced a successful imitation of that degr, nor 

ror the test Itieie vena and tie wtwlc il«y connected with tSi-m 
■« Ow separate n^im oJ mr Iranibaoa m the irtuMr 
pp. Ji-s6, Thu Jii-yi-lf uliyrin tt a ^ rr^m jhar Bukhv^ 
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found nueani to surtnouiit tnumfityiiitiy th& difficulds [wiiicJi 
the subject presents].'’^ In pirtLculaf he tnaintains thii ^ the 
fnllowiDg tetsc {not generally included in the current text of 
the poem, but evidently bclongioc to it) 

r / * Afarin u madk sEid kami, 

^ if Gar bi^ganj andar ^jdit hamt 

''Sorely BTC rcnowti and praise a tasting gain* 

Bven though Ihc royal cofl;Er£ loss snitain"— 

“arc Seven admirable touchs of art: first, the verse b 
apposite I secondlyj, antithcciail; ihirdly^ it h» a refrain i 
fourthly^ it embodies an enunciation of equivalence ; fifthly^ it 
has sweetness j siirchly^ style | seventhly* energy.*^ ** Every 
master of the craft,” he concludes, “who has deeply con¬ 
sidered the poetic art, will admitt ^ reflection, that 
I am right ” i aod* so fitr m a fordgner may be permitted to 
express a judgement in the matter, I am inclined to agree with 
hitn« That the verse is app^sh* cannot be denied : the poet 
wanted a present from the Atnir, and his hint is delicate yet 
unmistakeablcp The untithnis between the loss in inDjicy and 
the gain in glrwy and Jame is wdl hrouglit out. The r/Jrah^ 
needed only at the end of the verse, a here naturally and 
eJfcctivcly antJdpated at the end of the first hen^dch* The 
ffuhaUnt which the Amir receive for his money is clearly 
indicated^ and the bsi three tenches,” two of which at 
least Oil only be judged in the original^ are imdcniably 
present. 

Now hear how Dawlatshih* writing about a-d, 

judges these same verses, so highly ^teemed by 
Dwti^Jwiii H id hAmt-U*Ar^jl:— 


This poem [ol Rudagfsl is too ki-ug to be died in its enllreiy tn 
lliis place, li is slid that it so delighted the Kin^^ heart tkai he 
mounted his horw and set oat lot Uttlfhiri wltboat even stopping 
Co pat on his boots. To men of sense this appears astoaishui^/or 
the pcmi lire exinemdy timpUt€itfirdy dMid rkdorkslMrhfieef and 


O 



STYLE IN PERSIAN 

Wi(& i* ^ /«K«tf (i/ ijiTp Hf m^la, it inii/if 

[tssa.fcT^;,r^' 

LS^f ”* ^ '*■“ P^ for!«J«iJyTS 

*if am MS ace«a.pUsI,ra«rt^ aad haa 

for lie wja a *wrai kindi, beth maiJiiufvit and ^fotii/itt 

fw he *43 a HIM of gr«( <Ji*ti«hoa, aiid by fai^ ^d 

as ^L^r"! ^ *Wnk of Fcnhn lk«™to« 

es 5 «iaaJly and oruatci abounding in rhetorical 

l^nbti itjk ut ^ tntSj and overlaid with nactajshor, but 
*^.«r thu II only true of the literature produced at 
certain periodi and in certain dreiet tspccialjv 
^der ^ patr^ge of foreign conqtierorj of Moogolian or 
Turkish Wfc The ITuHtj if th* MmgA Cwyurj/, by Wassaf.r 
wntten about a.d. ijjg, j, one notable example of this florid 
style of compemtinn ; while the the A^ir-U 

Sti uy/f, and other contemporary worki produced under the 
patrnnap of the Timiirid princes (by whom it was transmitted 

ITm"!'*, foundarfon by Bahar of the so^adleJ 

Moghul dynasty) about the end of the fifteenth and 
^nmg of the sixteenth centuncs affiird others of a later 
date. It IS, however, amongst the T«rb of the Ottoman 
Empire th« detestable style finds its highest devdapment 
in t^tets like Veysl and Ncr^isi. of whom a moderti Turkish 
cfinc says that, though a Persian might recognise the fact that 
they were not writing PemUn, a Turk could hardly divine 
tfiJiT they wer^ by way of wtiung Turkish* 

In my previous volume on the literary history of Persia, 
published in r^oa, I gave (pp. +51^471) spedmens of thcve.« 

J 
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of some ic^^icen Persian pDets of the oldest of prc-Gha2;mwi 
penod, an amDunc fiuffidcnc, in my opinion, (o entitle to 
chamctcrisc in genend terms this mrlEcst verse. 

' Unfortynatcljr, with^the exception of the thcnisand 

couplets of Oai^fql irtcaipdryced by Furdawsi in 
his SMhndmn^* no methnmvt or other bug poem of 
the Sdminii! or pre-^ftninld period come down to though 
we know that such long iwrative poems existed, Riidagfi 
version of the weU-known oiic o f Xa^ ls aad Dlmna^ uf which 
sixteen couplets are preserved in Asadrs LtighafJ^Furs^ of 
Perstoit Lexicon, compiled about a.j>, lObo, and rendered 
accessible to students in Dr, ftul liomV ExccUent edition. 
What b presented to us consists chief!j of short Fr^ments 
quatrains and a few odes 

besides which wc know that narrative fnathnsu^i poems also 
existed, as welJ as fefUm (‘^^puipcasc-pociiis,” gencrallv^pane- 
gyrics)* These Jast, however, reached their ftill devdopment 
about the time nf Firdawd (a^h. looo), with which our history 
begins. Of these forms, the (and the or frag¬ 

ment’’of the fajlila) wsts borrowed by the Persians from die 
Arabs, whose ancient pre-lstimic poems (r^., the cdebnited 
Ma'aflofit) arc the dUssicxl modeb for thb style of composl* 
ttofi, which, however, tether with the love-poem or ^.^^4 
underwent certain modiFcacions in the hands of the Persians. 
T2ic quatrain, on the other hand, as wdl as the muthnawl [or 
“couplet ^ poem, where the rhyme is between the rwo henu^ 
sdchs composing the Anyf,and chaiigca IroEn couplet to couplet),, 
b c^ntially a Persian Lnvendofi | and one Iraditiofi as to the 
earliest poem cotnpased in Persian^ points dcEnitely to the 
quatrain (first called and afterwards nd^d*/) as the 

oldest indigenous vefsc-form produced in trin. Mystical 
^ Bee p. 4^ of my previaaa volume. 

• This tnalhJcMi is given In iU uncfli Caniiliar vtrdoa hy Dawlatiti^lj, 
^ xnf cditlorti, and 'm a taare credible and drciaiiaitanlLil fmo 
iti tlM rare Biilinh Manfutii MS. of the fi ma'dyM 

^ Shams^l-Qays, 49-3^ of my farUioamliig cditionjv 
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poctty, M coRimon froiii the twcl/tb centiuy (uiwstds, is^ at 
the early period which we ore now diKUSting, rare and 
un developed. 


In order to avoid constant digressiotts and expLuuitiont in 
the followtng chapters, it may be welt to give in this place a 
.. ■ ^ general account of the varieties of literary eom- 

position recognised by the Persians, the rhctan'cil 
figure* of which they make such frequent use, and 
the metrES employed in their poetry. Of these other 
kindrcxl rRatteis I should have innisideted it necessary to ireat 
more fully had it not been for the admirahtc account of them 
prefixed by my friend the late Mr. E. J. W. Gibb to bis 
fflonuRiental Hhuty tf Oittman of which the first 

volume opens with a general diseueian on Orienral thought, 
taste, poetry, and rhetoric, which applies not only to Tuifcah, 
but aho to Persian, and, in large mesiure, to Arabic and ether 
Muhammadan language* ako. These Pr*ltgmmtt of Mr. 
Gibb's {especially ch. ii, treating of Tradition, PhUasophy, and 
Mysticism, and ch. iii, treating of Vcrse-fiirms, Prosody, and 
JRhctoric, pp. 33—124.) form one of the best intruduetion* to 
the smdv of Muhammadan literature with which 1 am 
acquainted, and should be read by every student of this 
subject. Other excellent treatises are Gladwin's D 'rnmahwa 
•It thf Rhtitrii^ PronuTy, and Rhjmt •/ thf Pwjiifxj (Calcuta, 
1801) } Ruclterts Qramm«tHt^ P^tik, mJ Rhrttrii dtr Pmtr 
(originally published in 1827-28 in vols. xt-xliv of the fVtmtr 
^uhrtuilur^ and ie-edltcd by Pcrtsch in a separate s’olutoe in 
1874) i Blochmann’s Prmdj *f tkt PtrfisHi {Calcutta, 1872) ^ 
and, fbr the comparisons used by the erode poets, Huart’s 
annotated translation of the Anhn*N‘Uthhi^^ w “LoveP* 
Companion,” of Sharafu'd-Dln Riml. Penian works on 
these subjects are, of course, numerous t Pamikhl, a eon- 
temporary of Firdawsi, comptsed one (mendaned by Dawlat* 
shih, pp. 9 and 57 of my edition, and also by Hijjl Khallfii, 
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ed. Flugclf voL }i»p, 37;), entitled Tarjuminu^I-Bitlightt (^'The 
Interpreter of Eloquence"), while Bahriml of Saniihs, who 
lived shout the iame time, wrote two treatises, strongly 
recommended by the author of the Faur Diuouria (p, 50 of 
the tiraie-i-part of my translation), entitled respectively “The 
Goal of Prosodists" ^ and “The Thesaurtis 

of Rhyme " [Kattvll-QAjty({). These works appear to be lost, 
or at least no copiet are known to exist ; and of extant Persian 
treatises on these subjects the “ Gardens of Magic’* ( ^ad^tqu's- 
Sihry of Rashidu'd-Din Wa^f (died a.d. tiSa) and the 
already mentioned Mu^aj}om of Shatns-i-Qays (the tare old 
otarked Otp a|t|]|^ m the British h{useiiiii)| which was 
composed during the thirteciirh century (soon after a.h. 614 
=A,D, 1217-18), seem to be the oldesL 

I shall speak Brst of Rhetoric choosing my 

examples chiefly from the “Gardens of Magic," but some¬ 
times from other sources, and deiurting from 

nrScicmaf Tir l * . r- & 

lUf^hL Wstwati arrangement where this seems to me to 
be hmlcy. I shall also endeavour to illustrate the 
different rhetorical figures, so far as possible^ by English 
examples, m ordir that the {lature of each figure may be 
more readily apprehended the English reader* 


I* Prair* 

Prose {mthr) is of three kinds—rimpte or unomate (*drf, 
••naked"); cadenced {mttra^ax!^ which has metre without 
n— | p.._ rhyme ; and rhymed {muiajfe^)^ which has rhyme 

without metre. Concerning the fir« variety 
nothing need be sud. The second demands more 
attention, since its recognition as a separate spkies of prose 
dqwnds on what may described as a theological dogma. 
Much of the QuPin is written in rhymed prose, and here and 


The edition wyrfi t aw ii that titliogniphed at Tihran in a n. tua. at 
bepnein* of the works U ^Ja'am 
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VARIETIES OF PERSIAN PROSE 

there h happeni fhaE 4 yerse €ills into one of the rccogniseil 
metreSj in i^ra ii, 78—75:—- 

numma aqmrftim, wa unium foikhaddn, 

Thumma u^imm AfPtiZi'i 

which fn the Ramat metre, the foot 

I repeated fix tim^ in the Id-j/ or verse and 

apocopted to (_ ^ at the end of eaeh miird* or 

hcmistjchi Novr the Prophet^s adversaries used to cal] him 1 
^ mad poct,^- which dcscriptian he vehement]^ repudiated j and 
hence it became necessary for his followers to frame a ikfoiiticm 
^ PW^rK ^hich woidd not apply to any verse or portion of the 
Qur^itu And since, as we have ftcen, cenaln versd of the 
yur dn have both rhyme and metre, it became nec^^ry to luJd 
a third condition, namely, that thete must exist an 

Dfi the part of the writ«“ m speaker to produce poetry. 
It ts, therefoiie, spontiLneous or involuntary poetry, occtirriiig 
in the midst of a prose discourse, and reckoned as prose 
because it is not produced with which is called 

The other dasucaJ instance, occurring in a tradidonal mying 
of the Prophet's, is:— 

Ai^kdrimu tna *‘bni V^Ao^mu V-Auifin, 

which also scam in the Atmu/ (octameter) metre. The third 
variety of prose nr rhymed) is very commofi in 

ornate writing in all the Mtihammadan languages. Three 
kinds are recognised, called rcspccti%'ely muiawAzi («iwalJcJ 
Of «cMKi^t''), wsfflrrii/(«lop-siifedr), and 
(**symmetrical”)* In the first kind the rhytniitg words ending 
two successive dauses agree in mcasyre (m^ scanwon) and 
number of letters^ as, for example, in the traditiun of the 
Prophet: A/Mummat /*/i hxiis ihataf% W4t Jhlla 

tjrlaf^ f (^O God I give'^very spender a iucceaor, 
and every miscf destruccian ”) j or, as we might say in English, 
** Give the spender health, and the lender wealth.” In the 
second kind the rhyming words in two or more siieceMivc 
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clauses differ m measure ami number of Icncii, as though we 
should say in English, ^ He awakes to repneve us firom the 
aches whkh grkv’t In the third kind (common to verse 

and |irose)^ the words in two or more successive clauses cor¬ 
respond in measure^ each to cach^ but do not rhyme, as in the 
Qur^in, iMra xxavii, 117-118! /#^fl diaynJihHma'I-KkMa 

wah^ditjHdA$tms'i-§ir^fa An English 

example would be i ** He came uplifted with py* 
dejected with woep'^ T^e best European Iinitations of 
rhymed prose which 1 have seen arc m Genoan, and some 
very ingenious tjansladons of this sort from the or 

“ Scancesj^' of Badlhi'a^Zamdn al-HamaJh^f (died a.i>, 1007-8 
in Hcjit) may be seen in vol. ii of Voa Kremer'i admirable 
Cultkrgmhkhu^ pp. 471-475, The fdlltswiog short extract 
will setirc as a specimen t — 

^ Stint Animiri auf diem Sekm^tbri^warkait und tchmddend— 
ui€d kM^ jede mifm BerOkniJig vtrmadtad^^Ik^ ikn in Hiftem 
Dilnkei MChattem^nnd tigte ihn madt Ktmm Bu^e m FaHen,—idn 
Aadcnken aberl^sckte iek hks dem Gxddcktmsmkr&n^^^anm 
warf kk in den Sirom kineinr 

George Puttenham, in his Arte ef EngHih Poiiie (1589! 
Arber’s reprint, 1869, p* 184) calk this figure Omijirietfriy or 
^ Like locMc,** and giva the fiiElawiog prose example :_ 

&ti£ki f»f £0 h* lamented^ But mtksr by mstdtfme 
in iinu fmtnied: Far sktIi mi$hipps nr he remedtiau, Tci sgmw 
ikem ii k but fjokskneme Yd are itt ttB Ao frayk a/ nature^ Ai 
tc be ^reeved wtik diipeasure.*' 

1 , rent-ferm. 

Eleven diScrtiit verse^ontis, or varieties of poeoi, are 
enumerated by Ruckert fed, Pensch, p. 55) its recognised m 
Persian by ffic atichor of the Hafi Qufzum or 

g^zal w ode^ tht 
fOiUift “ p«rpo*e-poi!ro ” or degr, die the 

pfa Of fragOMni, the ruti^i or ^tutnuX the ca « unit," 
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the m.tihnijivl of double-rhyme^ the i4irjr‘^nJ or '^rctyrn^ie/' 
the tari;I^and of ** campositc-tie^'^ the mmiazJd of ** cotnpic- 
mented^** and ihc mMiammaf ; to which may be added the 
mMra&ira* Of ** foursome^” the mvkkummat or ^ fiTcujnii:;,"* 
up [o the mu^ashiimr or ** tensome/' the ^ fourwmei^* fi^e- 
wme," and “ sixsouifibeing by fir the commonest. There 
IS alsi> the mimmfhtha^ wbicli was very popular amongst the 
Maor% of Spain and the Maghrib^ but ts rarely met with in 
Peraian. The “patch-work," or “macamnic 

pocm^ composed in alternate lines or cauplcts in two or more 
difTerent languages^ bai no sqwaie form, and will be more 
suitably confddered when wc come to ipeak of fVr/#-jMiyVrfJj or 
the cUnification of poetm according to matter. 

The cUs^ification adopted in the Haft QiJzum (and also by 
Gladwin) is neitber clear nor saiisfactory* The taikiltj For 
instance, is merely that part of a fsjida which describe^ to 
quote GUdwin, “the season of youth (fAtfWiJ and bcantyj 
being a d^nptron of one's own feelings tn love j but tn 
common use it implies that praise which ts bestowed on any¬ 
thing [othei than the person whose praise it « the * purpose’ 
or object of the poet to ceJehrate, to which pra^ the faMii 
merely serve as an intToduetton], and the rdadcHi of drcum- 
itance, whether in celebration of love or any other subjecs.” V 
The fard unit or hemisdeh] and the yiffl (“fragcienc^, 

3 s well as the ifoyt (or couplet, consisting of two hemistichi), 
have also no right to be reckoned as sepamte verse-rofnii, since 
the first and Ust arc the elements of wlucfa every poem COct- 
wst% and the “ fragment ” is merdy a piece of a though 

it may be that no more of die fssida was ever wntten, njid^ 
indeed^ the produedons of some few pacts, notably Ihn Yamin 
(died 1J44—45), consht mtifely of &udi “ fragments,^^ 

Again, the two forms of ^ jf?™ hi strophes separiOKl 
dthcT by a recuncni versr, or by vctses which, though differ¬ 
ent, rhyme with one another and not with the verws of the 
pfcctding or succeeding may well be classed togerher f a» 
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iMy also the IbufsomCy ** fivewme^” and othcf fonos of tntii* 
tiplc poem. The mtrwaihiha^, aBain, like the mutammat and 
awwfffl', » tncrely an ornate fefUa or gha2ol of a particular 
hind. Before attempting s more scictidhc and natural clasa- 
iitatioj] of the varieties of Persian vcise, it is, however^ necessary 
to lay a lew more words about the elements of which it consists. 

The unit in every species of poem is the kgyt^ which con¬ 
sists of two symmetrrcsil halves, each caUed and com- 

TtaJV-rt ni ^ certain number of feet, in all save the 

uwirifni^ rarest caste cither eight (when the iayi k called 
mKtfismrnag or “octameter**) or six (in which 
case it is called muiadJai or “ hexameter "J. Into the clcmetits 
composing the foot the wa/ail or “ peg,” the miai or 

“cord,** and the/dp 7 o or «suy") we need not enter, only 
pausing to observe that, owing to a Janciful analogy dmwn 
between the ioy/H'iA.tAfl*r, or « house of hair'* (t.e^ the tent of 
the nomad Arabs), and the Aajftw’jA-jAfV, or verse of poetry, 
they, as well as mmt of the other technical terms of the Arabian 
Frosty (substantially identical with the Pmsody of the 
Pcisuns, Turks, and other Muhammadan nations), are named 
after ports of the tent. Th us the ten t, or %f*’f A-iAoV, looked 
at from in front, ccmsisia of two flaps which together 

^nsiitute the doorj and w the word Jw/prj* « also used in 
Prasody to denote each of the two half-verses which make up 
rhefej«irA.xA,V. Various reasons (which will be found set 
forth in detail at pp, ao-2t of Blochmimn^ Ptniag PW*} 
are adduced to account for this curious comparkon or analogr 
the prettiest bemg that, as the Afly/a*/A.jAeV, or “houseof hair ** 
iheltcn the beautiful girls of the nomad tribe, so theidyru'iL 
lAiV, or “verse of poetry,** harbourn the “virgin thoughts’* 
of the poet. In English the rtnn in 
poetry is generally rendered by “couplet," and the word misrA* 
by “hemisikh.- This seEms to me an unfortunate nomen- 
d^e, since it suggests that the %r k two units and the 
half a unit, and cmsetjuenUy that few, iostead of two, 
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of the Uttcf go to make up one of the fonner. Ii wouJd 
therefore seem to me much better to render hajt by ** ircrsc,*^ 
and tiup'Ji^ by ^ twJf-verse/' though dicie would be no objec- 
tioii to eoniindng to call the Utter “hemistich^* tr we could 
agree to call the or verse, itkhu j lit which case the 
rMM% Of cjiiatrain, which consU^ of four beniisticbi, or two 
tilcJui (hence more acCUfately named by ntanj Persians 

be the distich^ In any case it is important to 
remember that the &aji if the unit, and that the tenos ** ha- 
ameter “ or ^ octameter ^ (muMtfjjxnrae) denote the 

number of feet in the iayf, and that, iince all the iajti m i 
poem must be etjua] fn length, that cpmbtnatiofl of hexameters 
and penumeters which is so common in Larin verse is itnpo^r* 
siblc in Persian* In the course of prose works like the GuHitim 
a tingle or even a tingle w/rd*, is often intmduced to give 
point to some statement or incident, and such may have fecn 
composed Jbr that iole purpose, and not decadicd hmm a longer 
poetical composition. The is in this case often called a 

fistrd^ or " unit,” 

So much being dearly undentood, we may proccect to the 
cUssiRcacioii of the various versc^fbrms* Tlic primary dtvision 

niiM n i n ijui whether the rhyme of the k^t to 

say, tntemu] (the two ffwfri *3 composing each iajt 
rhyming together), or final (the iayft throughout 
the poem rhyiamg fogether, but their componcot not 

rhyming, as a rulci save m the or opening %"erse), 

*1 hcsc two primary divisions may be ailed the **iiuny-rhymcd ^ 
(represented only by the or ** couplet-pocm **) and 

the **finc-rhynicd ” (represented by the ^ajlda^ or “purpoic- 
pocm,” and its ‘^fr^ment,” the qifa ^ ihc or ode j 

and the tftfJP^kind and i^rkiSSintd^ or strophe-pocfiis y to 
which, perhaps, we ibouLii add the or quatraitt). IVTiai 

I have called the multiple poems / (frcmi the mirruMfi' or 
** fotirtotnc^ tn the or teiuome ”) mutt be plwcii 

in K tqante class. 
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Ccmccnimg the nwjy-’rhymcd pocm^ of maiknimi^ little nwl 
be Mid, sJhce must EtirofM^ii jwetry which h noi wrirtca 
in blank vmc bclfuip to this ca^tEgorj* The 
JiHifibiiiwf rhyme, as has been taid^ is contiijncd m the hayt^ 
and changes from Ifayt to ifsyt* Tennyson*s 

L^h/ify Hall fumbles an udmirable citample in English 
(uking accent for qtsantity^ which the genius of oor lan¬ 
guage rcquir^)p, since it rcprescnls^ as closely as is possible what 
wouJil be technically described in Persian Prosody as a at&ih^awt 
poem written in the metre called JiLir7Ui/-i~iti$rthamniaji~i-^ 
mahJhiif^ of the “apocopated octameter Ramal,^’ _ 

twice repeated in the tajt. Here are the two Erst {ftmr 
lines of the English) scanneii in this Persian Eishion *_ 


»Cdmoiles, icaTe me | here a Utllc, \ while as yol *th \ early 
mdro I : 

Leave me hemp ind ] wh^ you want me, j soiiM undo the J 

biigli: hdrn. | 

'Tia the placcp and | ill around it, f sk of did, th* ( curlews cil], 1 
Dreary gle^ A \ hom tbo mdorland | fl^ng 6w f L(kksley 
HdlL I * 


All long narrative and systematised didacoc poems in Persinnj 
like SJidhjtdma^ or “Epk of Kijigs," of Firdawsf j the PamJ 
Gaitjy or « Five Treaurts,” of Nidhiml of Ganja j the Ha/t 
Awrang, w “Seven Thronca^" of Jiau j uid tic gnat 
Mystical Afathnawt of Jalalti’d-Din Rumi, are composed in 
this form^ nrhich is of Persian inventign, atid unknown in 
cUaical Arabic poetry, though ocosjonalif cmploywl (under 
the name of mazJawiij or “consorted”) Lj post-classical 
Arahic verse (Ute tenth century onwards) by Persian 
writers,* 


motiiwin et psentamij, see wst Iv of the 

r^brndtit p. aj (Oumaseas cditlcn). 
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Wc now pass to the one-rhymed forms of wKcreiit 

the rhyme rims through the whole poem, and comes at 
ihc&iLMaL while the two half-^vcfies 

composing the 6 ap do not, 35 m rule, rhyme 
together, save in the or opening verse of the pocm» 

The two most importaLni vefsir-fantis indiiiied in chb are 
the gha^I, or ode, and the or elegy. The same metres 

arc used for both, and in both the first imjT, or has an 

mtcmal rhyme, r.r^ consists of two rhyming w/ird^i, while the 
remaining rhymes are at Uie ends of the htjti only. The 
ghirs^f differs firom the maioly in sobject aod length. 

The former is generally erotk or mystical, and selddim exceeds 
ten or a do^cn iajts | the latter may be a panegyric, or 3 
satirq or it imy be didactic, philc^phical, or retigious. In 
later days (btit not, I think, before the Mongol InvaaDn] it 
became customary for the F»oet to introduce his tsikaHq, nm 
d€ ^rrr, OT'^pen-name,’^ in the last Aajr, or the 

which is not done in the juirdb. As an eaEampIe of 
the g}m%ai I give the folbirtiig rendering of the very wdU 
known ode from the Dl'wht of Hifidh of Shiraz which 

>- ^ * K^\y ^4 

Agar dn Turik-i-SkinM dmd f 

Bt-kkdi-i-Hmduitiiik AuiAJbjAiiin SamurqaHd m Huihdm^rd^ 

^11 that unldndly Shlrii Turk’* woold take mj heart witMn ber 
hand, 

rd give Bukhara for the mole upon her cheek, or ^amarqand I 
Sdqif* what wine u left for me ponfr bv in Heavea thou wilt 
not see 

sweet rose-hAunted walks, nor Rukoahad's i ikite- 
dimpled strand. 


*■ The pnel caUs hu swfifiUJHsrt a ‘‘^Tork becauxe the Turks are tek- 
hraiod hsAh tor their bicamy their cmeEty- " 

* Capbearcr. 

> TwoKEbiiFtBol Siiiraj. 
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*^'*** waoton Wjtj3 mpch tvioDil la our city 
patience from my heart m jpoQ » amed by Tartar 

™ imperfect love no 

^ SmT* 

or Wine and UlnslreJ Jti m speak, nor Fate'* dark riddle's 
an^wuj' seek, 

Ausp^a^Lu ymths tnore highly port the counsels of the old a„d 

° t» thy 

^ G«i Pif^oa you I -twa* for 

Srr*^ i!w«eTuhl« sugar-sweet and 

<=»-- 

^ Pfdades' hejeweUed 

The great length of most fa^lJas makes it aW impossible 
to give an Englnh verse*tiaiakrion which shall preserve the 
Thfl^u* one-rhymed character throughout, though many 
. tramlarion* of Turkic, seen 

by the cunous m such mattets in the late Mr. E. f. \V Gibb's 

form (both as ro^rds metre and rhyme) of whatever poem he 
^t«l was With this great schoUr an unvaryingprindple- 
but I. havmg lea ikiU in verse-making, have fL ^adf con¬ 
strued as a rule to abandon this plan, and tiamdaie 
and somenmeswen gfui^it^ as though they were tvutk^ah 
I am emboldened to make such changes in rhyme and m«rc 
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THE QA^/DA or elegy 

by tie csamplc of the Oriental* themselves, far, as I have 
observed at pp< 464—5 of the Pta/^gfmnu to this voltune, at the 
tirae when each verse-transUtinns from Arabic into Peruao 
and vitt vma were common feats of ingenuity and n-ftys of 
scbolaisJiip in the two langqoges, it was tuu^ to adopt a 
different metre in iRinslaring, and to change marfmawl Pcisiwi 
vcfies in ol-Bund^s Arabic translation of the SAifAjsdnte) 
into the faiiJa form in Arabic, notwithstanding the fact that 
botfi languages have a common system of Prwody, which, of 
course, does not extend m Eiigltah. If, then, these masters of 
style and langiugc permitted themselves these liberrica, why 
should we, who ate in every way placed at a dtsadinmtag^ 
compared with them, deny ounclves a similar freedom i 

However, since we are here speaking of verse-fbrms, 1 shall 
give a few specimens from foildat in the proper monorhythmic 
form, which I have not found it possible to mainbun' in my 
transbtions for any complete ftuhle^ the faitda being, as I have 
said, always of considerably greater length than the ode or 
fAoze/, and often extending, to more than a hundred iayti. 
My first specimen consisis of six iajn taken from a marihiya 
(threnody, or faflda of mourning) composed by Shaykh Sa'di 
of Shlrdz on the mck of Baghdid by the Mongols and the 
cruet murder of the last ‘Abbdsid Caliph, aE-xMusraVm bi’llah, 
ood his family. The text, which is interesting as showing the 
effect produced on the mind of a contemporaiy Muslim by 
this horrible carastrophe, is taken from voL i of Ziyi Bey’s 
KharAltAt (ConstantinDple, n.n. 1291, p. 156). The metre h 
again the apocopated octameter Ramal. I give the six first of 
the twenty-one Aaylj which the poem comprises_ 

.^Mtde-rd bmsad jfar Uihi tr-ffead fiitr aimin 

wtWijvij, Sat savdti^mulh-i-atiata'fim, dmim'bUM'miiii*, 

■■ Well it were if from the heavens tears of bliaod on earth 
flow 

For the RtUcr ci Uw Faillifiil, aMltotn'^cn, hrau^bl lo bw% 
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If, Ute JndgtitQent from ttc dnst ihj head thov'lt 

Raiw It now, beiiold Ihe Jiidg^^tit fsdlcD on thf folk bdow t 

WaTi-TEs of blood the clakny Ihre^hold^ of the f^ape^bauiitlts 
whelm ; 

UliLlt: from gut my Ikcart the bft-blood dyci my jdce^'c with huea 

of wincJ 

Fear ticissitudu of Forttme : fear the Sphere^fl revolving rhange j 

Who cEHild dream that «ich a apkodoar smb a fate should 
overthrow 1 

Raisie your cy«, O ya wlio OdCo upon that Holy Hoii» dM 
gWt 

Watching Kliltu and HoEiun Cksotb cringing to ita portob go. 

Now npon that self-same threshold where the Kings their fore* 
heads laidf 

From the chUdren of the Prophet's Unde” of blcwd do 

fliTwr 

The above, however, is fiir less typica] of the claa-^ieal qiiflds, 
beguming with the already d^Hbtd, and passing, in the 

bayt known technically at the ptHz-g^h^ or 

^Siisir urion-vcrSCj” into the madlho^ or pyiDcgync proper, 
than a very fine (No. 19 in K^taimirskrs 

edition, pp* 7 3-76J by the poet MtmjchJlul, a yoimgcr con- 
cemporary of FirdawsL Th is poem compikes sci'eti ty-two 
of which I give only a selection, indicating in cadi easg iJ^e 
position of the translated vctki in the complete text by pre- 
fixing the number wbich ibey bear in IL The metre is the 

apocopated hexameter Haza/ (w__ ^ ^ ^ — f w_ 

which I hove b™ obliged to shorten by one syllable in my 
translation* It bc^ns— 

kkayma firik kit, 

Ki piik*6}mn$ Hnin ikud d m^imh 


* TTifi aisjaim pncti suppw IMl when one wm|h long and bitterly aU 

ihe n^ty of Uan li exhxatttd, aud blood comes in their place, wheiiee 
Ihe r«S wid bkicddMt apptaaoM of who wept mpclL 

* Ab'Abhai b. ^Alidal-llu^Atibp the aoocitar of the Ciliptu called after 
him 'Aht^id. 
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1. ^* 0 tcnUm^p basic, icd sifiJic tbc tent, ! pcay f 
The cata-mii'l iiircady under way; 

a, The dminmef sauiulf aJre^y the fim drum; 

Their loads the tUiwi cm the caznek la?. 

3, The evening-pf^er k oigii, end b ! ti:hfiig:kl 
The tuti and moon oppoaed do slaniJ at bay^ 

Save thal the moon dicnt» apwards fhmiigU the 
WliUe sinks the sun hex Babel's t»i:innbin.9 grey, 

5 . Like to two «al« o| golden bahwice, when 

Ozie pan doth upwords ood one downwaidj weigh.** 

The pchct next dcscnbcs hk parting with his ^wecihcifCt 
whom he addresses os folJows 


4 « * O aaJver cyprcfs I Little did I think 
To sec so swiftly pass onr trystingHlAy I 
7 . We ore oil heedless^ hut ibe moon and sun 
Are hoedfid things, whose purpcHcs oe’er stmy» 

4 My darErng, wend thee henee^ and weep no more,. 

Fw fruitless ore the hopes of hwen oye. 

With parting Time Is pregnant ^ know ye ndt 
^^ocds mn«t ihc pregn^ bring to btrfh otm day ?* 
tOi When thus my tovo bduld my slate,, her eyes 

Rained Inm like drops ^ich fall when ll^lningi ploy^ 

11. That she cnislmd pepper held within her hand 
And Gui at In lier eyes thon wwldcst ay« 

Drooping and tremblinii onto me she eamc 
Like throat-cut bird, whose life-blood ebbs away. 

Around my neck Uk& sword-belt dung her vms. 

And on my breast like licit depending lay. 

14 . ' O cruel,* cried she; ' by my soul 1 swear 
My envious foes rejoice through thee this day 1 

15. \V\it thou* phat time the earavan returns, 

Return therewith* or sttU in exile stay! 

tfi. Piafccl I deemed thee once in all thy de«ds» 

Hot now in love imperfect, wcl^wayr" 

The poet again mdesivom to conide hii bdoved, wlfco 
finally departs and leaves him alanc. He looks round the 
caravansaiay^ and seca ** neither beast nor man^ neither rider 
iMjT pedesirkii,*’ save bis own camd^ ihrttitig “Ukc a demon 
chained hand and foot-^ Having arranged its hamo^ he 
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mounts, uid it springs farwird an the path whereby the 
caravan has departed, “measuring with itt fret the stJges 
like a surveyor tncMuring the land.*' He enters the desert— 
“a desert so cold and nigged that none who enters it cooieH 
forth flgafo "—and describes the biting wind «which freexes 
the blood in the veins," and the silver patches of snow on 
the golden sand. Then comes the dawn, btinding him with 
its glare, and causing the mow to melt “as one who wastes 
of consuiupiEon,'* and the sticky mud to cling to his camel’s 
feet like string af isinglass. At length the catavan which he 
has striven to overtake appeal encamped before him in the 
plain; he secs the lances of the escon (danted in the ground 
like cam of wheat in a cornfield, and heats the tinkle of the 
caniel-bclli, sweet to his cars m the pightbgalc’s song. 

He then condiiu^ 


48s *^Tficn ia mj glUjjit beast I cried aiotid, 

*0 frieiid <rf talent I Slower naw, I |n:ay t 
Gnut, s^T?El l^s lh«c as anibrr^la (be ^ss! 
Walk proettilyp ibou whom iton ihiswi eiid atlyj 
Traverse tht desert^ clintb the inountabt ridgCp 
1^1 down the st^cs, cut the roLI« awayJ 
Thren sot mt down at tli4t WaiaVs bigti cfflirt 
* • * * 


4 ^ 


^ ♦ 

^ Wln>5e bfty aims ^rcat thingis acid small d«- 
' ^1 play*** 

• * * • • 

5^ Mar Mas^od* ^tfarici m his gidrions tinM^ 

As did Ihc Prophet Lq Nkjshirwdn's day.> 

• This Wat Is tfif £mri2^k «r **traii^tion-vtrafc^^ i haw berc 

Uned Ihc Etit Biipfj* of jr and [he second of 5 s in one in avoid 
Im^lat pnsiUamnwudy, perhain) an anuiion wbidi 1 do not fid^ 
undentiM ^ weie cvcnl ia the life of »» AwKan j>o<d atA'dii 

t SStri !£ 
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S7* Thij pttntc i* rich as Karall’ io him cotn^ 

The beggiij- cojDc# ill sup^llonrs iirrmy i 
58* The brggnr luni gold-lined as a pms^, 

The puirsc is which eniplf gfflss away,"* 

In concliifiicui I give the laif seven iaju of thh 

where!PI the pact paves hh patron s favour and 

Tb«Jirrttf 44 *. , ^ I I I 

generosity, and pinyi for hii long life. A hint 
that i rewoid would be acceptable 10 the poet 
(which alway?i comes near the end cif the poem), is oUtt^ 
when neatly introduced and capressed, qr 

“ beauty of demand.** Xhe last three ^jff of the pi^em 
also illustmte the figure called or ** beauty of 

conclusion,” which, in Gladwin's worcb (p. ba), ^is when 
the poet exerts himself in the concluding versoy and end* 
with something striktug, in ordm that the reader tnay leave off 
with satishicttonf and be Induced to excuse any inaccuracies 
which may have occurred in the courie of the poem.” He 
adds very truly that *Hn the the is generally 

used in imploring bletting*** 

66. *^ 0 Maii^cE -1 Hither do I come in hope 

To gain aontc gteanings from thy bounteous sway, 

67, To thee cotno ficickiDg ever men of parts, 

Fm iike to Islcc doth surety find Uie wmy. 

6S, Provtcle me with somo plap^, and thou shalt see 
Di'bil and A'vhi ■ cuvidus of my lay I 

6^ Hut if of serving thee I he depriv^. 

My pen Mi bcLrn, my fingers hew away. 

70. So long as sounds the dove*! and wocdcocJc's cry, 

And name of hawk amil Simur^ ^ with us siay^ 


^ * KbraJi, or Qurho, Li believed by Ihc Miialtiq.h M luive been faniieitM;^ 
ridi, and to tave beai pimiaheM by God al the prayff of Moses becan^ 
he refiucd P*> diibnrie nian cy. As rids lu Qarun " U, therefore^ equtva- 
lenl to “ aj rkb os Ctiesiis.*" 

• Two Arabti: poetB. The firit, who hEb^i^ed to the Stii'a wet died iti 
A.U Mo, The bmnid; ol- A^iha Ma uiiiii b. C^ayi, wo^ asolemponry wiili 
Ihc Prophet, 

^ The ^intufgh ur !« a j^igaotih: bird <if greil wisskHSH 

Bixpfic^ lo Urhayt the Mnuntaiti of 

4 
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71. Thy frainc be lastlDfl jjid tMnt eft be bright 
Thy heart b« ihy lucJi in£n~eisiiig aje I 
God give me and ihe tckngue 

Of Ibiiti Muqhlt thiw to praise alwayT* 

Wc now come to the and for iMs few words will 

iufScc. £sscnciaLly (oi m name implies) it as 
already said^ mcrtJy a dertoehed ** fing- 
ment'"^ of a fejlda^ but it may be an uncompleted 
fragment—a lono, so to tpeak ; or ft may be so far completiE 
iji itself that the poet nercr intended to add to h* 111 

tome cases its style and subject-matter are such that it was 
evidently intended from the firsi to be an indeppendent poem-. 
The following “fragment^ by Anwarf (died a^d. 1191} may 
suffice os a spedmen 

*^*Kflve pahcoce I patieacc wrlJ perform thy work 
Quickly and well,' to me a comrade said; 

^Tbe Water to the river will return; 

Thine aims shall speed as never they have 9ped/ 

I said : ■ Oppose the water docs returtt, 

Whftt boots it if the fish utanwhilo be dead F' “ 

This “fragment" is evidently complete in itself and no 
addition to it can ever have bceii Ctmtempbred. 

The raWV or quatrain, again^ is formally two Sayii (whence 
called ^a-Aoyf/] or four hemlstichi (whence called from 

the beginning of a fafiiJn or written tn 

certain varieties of a particular metre, the //om/ j 
hut, like the epigram^ it is always complete fit 
itself- FitzGeralds bcauiifuJ renderings of the quatrains of 
‘Umar Khayyim have rendered thb verse-fomi so familiar that 
it LS hardly necessary to fay more of it in thh place. As I 
have observed, however^ that some admirers of FitzGerald^ 
‘Umar imagine that quatrains am be linked together to form 

* Bash^har h Bnrd, Ihe blind icepUe and poel, wJiei, thoagb excelling 
rn Arabic vmc, was of Persian, anii a^ be boaited, □( rojal docenL He 
wa^ put to deaOi in Ala 7$!^ 
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A poeni| I !(liQu1d pctkapft emphasise ihc (ket [Jur the tSk^i al 
continuity in FituGera-ld** version ji due to his amjigemcrt 
and lelrction of the rghiHt which he tninslatedj, and that 
i|iiatraiits are always independent and complete in them-*' 
selyci^ and, in the coltected works of Pmian poets, are nevet 
arranged otherwbe than alphaberically, according to the final 
letter of the rhyme. The quatrain metres^ as we said aben'e, are 
generally special dcrtvarivcs of the HasaJ, and the first, secundi 
and fourth must rhyme, while the third need not* suiq 

generally does noL The two followingquaa^nscxtcmportiecl 
by MuH^zf for the Seljuq MaliiahSh (whose P<Kt4^iLrefttE he 
afterwards became) arc not, perhaps of ^ny special literary 
merit, bui arc hiSEOfically interesting, since we have in the 
FiUf Z>jrfnirMJ (ppu by-yo of the the poeK*sown 

account, given to the author oF chat work, of the circumstancci 
under which they were composed^ He sayi:— 


father Burisinl, tlic Poct-Liiircail!e (may -God be tnercifnl to 
him n* passed away from thiw transitory in tbat eLmmi world in the 
t£diiiTKviil ^ Qoawfn in the early fsart irf die reign cd 

Malikahih, cnimsttng me lo the King in this vme,^ y 


Ijh 


s^htce then become famous ^— 

Jtfan a funattd-i-man iimnJ khaktpt-^idq; 




M am Sitting, bat [ leave a son t>cliind me. 

And commend hini to my God and to iiiy JQng. 


" So fuy father'^ salary add allowances were traniyfciTed to me, 
and I became Blatiksh^'t Ccurt-pDet, and spent a yeiU in the 


' * Thifc wiK, sapplemcnlfid by several ijUicts, which arc utiductble^y 

ipuriMUv ii onrnmnul^' ainjiibcd Ic^r^ bf DawlaUhoh, p. 59 ^ editaon} 
La the who^ u we Icani firoi the nai paragraph -tJif this 

eatnet^ ^ had na cipinioo of poets, becajMc he had no dtill; in their art." 
Orko of ttew spnfiods vetoes whkb givci hii age as iiiiiety 4 rxir al the 
time of nil ileih (he be±Hg adnalEy dghty si rfiotU ii akne enoagh to 
dacredit the atnry, aptitt from the sroall probability Ihal <inc who had 
been moiixlly wonnded by an ajAOssVn'ft knife woqJd be in tJie henww (o 
compow verse?- This Im a good example Of Itie nnivervaJ tendency ot 
rruuikiod tf> ascribe wcil^knciwn slodfi or voics to noinbic taen. 
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service ; jet I uTtabk to ^iCc hittl savt? from adi5tiuicc» not did 
I get one dlndr of my salary or one aiitnnti of my ailownocen, while 
my cipejidittcrc: incmased^ 1 became mvolved in dtbt^ and my 

brain was perplexed by ray affairs^ For that great minis^ter, the 
Nidhimul-Miilh [may God be raercilnl to him 1)^ had no opioion ol 
poctSp bccaasc he had no ^kiU in tbelr art ) nor did fie pay any 
attention to any one of the religioirs leaders or mystics, 

"One day—it the eye of the day on which the new raooa of 

Ramadan was due to appear* and I bad not u faathiog to meet all 
theeiLpefisci inddental to that month and Ihc /cast which fohows it 
—I went iliiuy s,Td at heart to the Amir '^Aii ParamarE 'Ald'n'd-Dawb,* 
a man oF royaJ parentage, a lov'er of poetry^, and the intiniaLe cam- 
paninn and son-in-law of tho King* with whoin he enjo^-ed the 
highest honoTirp and before whom he could speak bofdlyr since be 
ht:!d high rank under that adminLstration. And he had already been 
ray pAtron. 1 isdd, * May my lord's life be long 1 Kol all that the 
father could do can the son do, nor doci thai which accrued to the 
father accrue to the son. My father ws^ a bold and ejii. 7 geticr omn, 
and was sustained by his art, and the inarty'red King Alp the 

lord of the worlds entertained the highest opinbn of him. Bnl what 
he could do that cannot I* far imxlesty forbEds me. I have Marred 
this prince for a year, and liavc contracted debts to thr client of a 
thousand Mndn, and have not received a farthing. Crave pcnnls* 
sion, then, for thy s^ervanl to go to Nl^hapurp and discharge his 
debts, and live on that which is left over, aod express his gratitude 
to thU vlctririous dynasty.' 

"*Thoa speahest buly/ replied Amb 'Ali : "we have all been at 
fault, but this shall bo so no longer. The King, at the time ol Kvi:ning 
PravxT* will go up Eo look for the moon. Thoii must be present 
Ihcre, and wc will ste wbal Fortutic will do.' Tlietenpon he at 
once ordered me to receive a hundred ditidr^ to dii^ray nty Ramadim 
expenses^ and a purse contuJnlng thib sura in Nishapur coinage was 
forthwith brought and placed before mo. So I returned, mightily 
well plcasedp and made my preporatious for Raina4anp and at the 
time of the second prayer went to the King's pavilion. 11 chanced 
that ^Ala'u'd-DawEa arrived at the vciy same motuenLand J paid my 
respects to him. “ Than hast done exceedingly wclJ/ said be, ' and 
hast come paoctuallyK' Then he dismounted and went in before 
the King. 

At sundown the King came forth Jrom his pavilion^ with a crev^- 


* Frottably ^AJi b. Foramart ihc Kikwuyhid Is intend^. See Lane s 
p, 145. 
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bow In hia hand and “Ali'a'd-Dawla on hL^ ri^t liand« I ran 
forward to da nhtnsancc^ Amir ^AJi continued tbc IdudneSics he 
liad aJready showii me, and then busied blmscll In bnking for the 
EDOOD. The Kin^, howeverK tos the first to see whereat he 
was miglilily p|ea^. Then ^Ali'ii'd-Dawla said to me, * O son of 
Burhani, say something appropriate,* and E at once retdtcid Unye 
two verses ■:— 

Ay AfdA / c&d 

Yil stay, chii kamdn-i^h^riY^fi jgj<J’f, 

ATjci'fi zffdi* az zar-i-'iydrij ^iTf, 

Biir gHSkii'diit giTL 

^ MethinkSf O Moofij thou art our Prince'i bow*i 
Or kis arched eyebrow* which doth chium lis scr. 

Or else a tiorse-shne wroiight of gold refined. 

Or ring from Heaven's ear depending low/ 

** When I had submitted these verses, Amir Mli applauded, and 
liio King Slid; * Qoj loose from the stables whichever horse thou 
plcasc^t/ I was dose to the stabie, Amir 'All designated a 

hiHlic which was brought out and given to my allemlaifts, and which 
proved to be worth 300 d/ndn of ^ishipur. The King then went 
to his oratoiyj and I performed the evening prayisx^ after wMch we 
sat down to mcaL At the table Amir 'All said ; ^ O son Burhani 1 
Thou hast not yet said anyihliig about tbit favour conferred on dice 
by the lord of the world Compose a quatrain H once E' I there¬ 
upon sprang to my feet and recited these two verses 

Chun dLii^h-i-khu{ir-i-marjl Skiih bt^did. 

At khdk itfuni bur sabtif-i^ntdA has/ifd^ 

C^iiJ] dh yaki /urdud as m&a thun!df 

fiiidjTiiJIf takhskidM 

* The Kuig beheld the fire which in me blared; 

Me from low lurtA above the moon he raised: 

From me a verse, liJte nkir^r finent, ht^ard, 

And ^wdX as trtitd a noble steed conlmTed/ 

" Wicn 1 recited those vctm 'Ala'u'd-Dawla warmly applauded 
me, and by reason, of his appLaubc the King gave me a thou^nd 
d/jTnn. Then ^ALi'o'd-Dawla saidi * Ho hath not yet received bis 
salary and allowances. 'To-morrow I wtU siit by the Minisiter vnlH 


■ As has hctA already saM, the quatrain, as eonsiihng ol two vma, is 
odlcd ffjl-tuy/j, or, as consiating ol four hcmiitlclis, mddV. 
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lie vntea a draft for hb SAtary an Irfaltjn, and tirders bb aflowances 
to be paid ont of the treasniy.' Said the Kinjf j * Thmi muift do it. 
then, for ooirt ctse haa inlfideat boldncas. And calJ this poet after 
my title." Now the King's title was wa'd-Dln' an 

Amir 'AJJ called me Mn'iid. 'Amir Mu'tid,’ said lie tOog [cor- 
rectbig himj. And this noble lord was » icnioirs for me that next 
day, by the time of the first pfaym, I had recdeed a thouand 
dtnin u a gift, twelve huodrijsd iHBro as aliowanws, and an order 
lor a Uicjisand maiuids of com. And when the month of Ramadift 
was passiid, he sottitaoned me to a private awlience, and caused me 
to become the King's boon-companion. So my fortune began to 
Improve, and IhenceforlJ! he made enduring providDn for me, and 
to-day whatever I have t possess by the fitTcnir of that Prince, May 
God, bItiSMd and exalted b He, rejoice hi* dust with the lights of 
His Mercy, by Hi* Favour and His Gmce 1" 


This aneceJote further illustrates tHe importajice attached iq 
earlier day* to the faculty of improvisation tn poeti^ and aevenl 
impn»iuy«n striking instances arc given m thb same 

bodkf the Chohir Thus (pp* S6'~5S) 

when Sultdn Mahmud of Ghasuia had cut off the 
locb of his favourite Ayii in a tnomeni of drunlten excitc- 
meni» and, partly from remorse, partly from the afier^ffeca of 
his drinking-bout, was next day in » evil a temper that none 
dared approach him, the Poct-kureate ‘Unsurf restored him to 
good humour hy this quatrain :— 




Gitr ktUfunHiiit 

- T JiifTifr n Hiskdi b rsidi^ khunLilan-^stf 

^ abaine it be a fadr cmc*$ curls to whcar^ 

U Why rlM m wrath or dt in khttow here? 

Kaliicr rejojcfri.inaJciE; tncTry^ call fur wtoe; 

\VTi,cn dipped the eypr^si* dotli most trim appear*' 


* The Gkirifier ^ the World uad ibe FaSlhJ* Kvery poet In PtrMn 

osmnes h peti-fumep** mtrm dt gumi, or which h ©fLeii 

derived rmni hiit potrtfti'A £ 4 ^ Satli, Aa^iri, NifO^r, 

* The oxcupailsoti of 9 tall and ^aceftd bcaiitj^ tr* a cyp»s u vm 
cuuKEion tn Pmoo and Tnrtlsli poclry* 
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Another cjetcmpotised ijuitrain of Azraqr* {Oiahdr 
pp, yi—ja) h»<i an equally happy cfect in calming the dangcroui 
anger of bia ptmn, the young King Tughinsbih, wheat 
temper liad given way in consequence of hi» having thrOOT 
two onet inacad of the two «a« he desired at a critical point 
in 4 game of hjick-ganwiiiti i Tiiii quatrairt ran 


SMk du ski^ IkwdMi, da yak s^kkm mMd, 

Id UP1 m hofi m k&'baiiiytt ddd 
Am lakkm ill kard 

Dar kkidmitt'd-^&kdk rdy bat tkdk ttiAilif- 

" Hcproacii not Fortoioc with lUsCdtiileoiis triclcs 
If by the Kiag, desiring douhlc sbt. 

Two oaes thrown; foe wboftwocirr he 
Faci; to the ^arlb bdorn hi® prostrate 

These two \^i quatraiiii have two points in commoti ; 
the four miriH aU rhyme in both eases, whereas the third is rn 
the quatrain commonly not rhyroed j secontUy, both exhibit 
the rhetorical figure technically called {“ poetical 

sriioltigy"), where a real eflect is esplaincd by an imaginary 
or fiinciful reason. 

We must now briefly consider some of the remaining and 
less important vcnc-fonnsj vhe^ the two kinds of strophe-portii 
(the latyA-itfad and farWMtfJittO, the vaiinus forms 
■ft* flf multiplc-pocni (the Mtirshid^^ffuiikiuttinMii Stc-)) 

the muttaxdd. 

The two kinds of strophe-poem both consist of a senes of 
each containing a variable, but equal, or nearly eqi^, 
number of couplets, all in one rhyme, these stanzas bemg 
sepuated from one another by a scries of isdated versa which 
mark the end of CRcb strode. If the s^c veric (which 
in this ease may be best dmeribed as a refrain) be repeated at 
the close of each or strophe, the poem is called a tjry/*- 
W, or « return-tie"I if, on the other hand, the vena which 

* In mi* traiHlatloii I hare departcuJ tftiin (he proper qiatnUn rhjnie. 
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conclude each strophe be different each rhyming mternntiy in 
n rhyme difflrring from chat of the piecidijig and Ktictcc^Eiig 
strophes, the poem h calJed a or ” composite tie,** 

In both cases the metre is the $ame throughout. 

To translate in rts endrety a poem of either of these two 
cUsscs^ having regard to the proper arningenient of the rh^nn^ 
is heyond my poweia, but 1 here gi^e a few lines from two 
successive strophes of a very celebrated and very bcnutiftil 
iarj^-hamf by Hadf of Isfahirip who Nourished towanh the end 
of the eighteenth century t— 

'*0 beart and bou] a sacri£cc io TheCp 
Before Thee all we have an earing free I 
The beaj% Swctthearip we ykJd as servjce meet i 
The soul. O Soulp we give dghl eheerfulLy^ 

Scarce from Thy hands may we presarve onr hearts. 

But at Thy feet siureoder Ufe with glee. 

The way to Thee is fraught with penis dire. 

And Thy love'^ckness knows no remedy^ 

Eyes for Thy gestures, ear^ far Thy comnLindSp, 

Servants with lives atid hearts la band arc wc. 

Would si Thou liave peace t Behold, put hearts are here 1 
Woold'st Thou have war f Otir Jives we oSer Tfice I 

HH 15 alaiiei beside Hill there Is noucj 
No God there is hut HE. and HE is One t 

From Thetp O Friend, I cannot break mf chain* 

Though limb fnifii Umb they hew my Irutik aiuoim 
In truth, from U5 a tutndred lives wi^e mciqt; 

Half a swecl smile from Thee will ease our paiii I 

O fatfier, cease to 4!aetioD me of Love I 

This headstrong sou will nevtir prudence gjiin* 

Kathcr "twerc race* tJley shouici admouish those 
Who *jg^iLSt Tliy love admanish me iiu vaiu. 

Weil do i know the Way to Safety's street, 

Bui what can J, who king lu bonds have lain ! 

^ « e * 

HE is akitiCp beadc HIM there h none j 
No God there Is bnl HE, and BE ii Dm- p 
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* This poem comprises sbt stiophes^ separated by the above 
refmin^ and contafzu in all (mdiiding the rdrain-verse^ five 
times repeated) about 148 Verses, 23 + I iii the first 
strophe, tj H- I in the sefxFud, 17 + t in the third, tS + 1 in 
the fcnirth^ i8 + t in the fifth, and 57 In the sixth. If at the 
end of the second strophe, in^cad of having the same verse 
repeated we had m different verse in a difierent rhyme, the two 
half-verses of which rhymed togetherj the resolt would be a 
tarilMandJ It will be observed that each sttophe bepna like 
a ^ai^da or with a mafh^y or initial verse, of which the 

two halves rhyme together. 

The musammdi^ according to Ruckert (pn 85 of PcrtschS 
edition), IS a general term mcluiling all the varieties of 
multiple-poem, while the definition given by 
tu Rjuhldu^d-Dln Wa|wdf identifies it with what 

the Moorish poets tolled mufttaihshah^ where the 
jwiird* has an internal rhyiM, as in the fblJowiiig verses con¬ 
tained in my rendering of a poem ascribed to the Bibi bcjroiiie, 
Qurnitu’PAyn :— 

** The mttik of Cathay might perfume gain from the scent thoiie 
fragraul 

WTiile those eyes demolisb a faith la vak attacked by ttse 
pag^»g of Taiiarvi 

With ymx who despise both Love And wine lor the hermirs 
cell and the ^ealofs shnne, 

WTiafc can 1 do ? For nw faith divine ye hold as a thing of 
infamy t" 

Or all the early poets Mintichihrl appears to have been fondest 
of the muiammjif, which has been revived in qmte modem 
tttnes by Mirei IJiwari of Shfria^ Two strophe from an 
unpublished mummrnal of the latter will suffice td illustiute the 
usual form of this v'aricty of poem 1— 

^ The Tcr 5 « which loon the Mndi of a hirbfWinuf mint rhyme wiJiiiii 
UiemKlvcs, arid mayi but need uoh thyiue with one auotherr 
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** O Arab God ji^ve you bappy cnona I 
The itiDming wino-cap lor here'i iht dawn T 
Qnc to tho Pole one draughtp wad Fll be a^wocn 
Twill cast yoo down tbe crowti of Caprieom; 

You Ur^ maJccs its rantpom^ tender fawiip 

When 5phcrc-likti round the u^nc-jAr yoa rotate. 
Hast thou no wine t Clasp close the wine-^a oldj 
Then Ainb^wise o^cr head thy mantle hold, 

Andr like the Arobs^ skkt m girdle fold ^ 

Mantle and wine-skin chsp in hand-grip bold^ 

By wine^stoined robe be winc-skin's bonoty told \ 

And from thy lodging seek the Tavern's gate^^ 


The rhyme of this kind of which is by far 

the comidDnESt, may therefore be reprcscntEi) by the formiik: 

i &c. Another form used by 

Minijchihrf consb^ of a scries of strophes each conedning m 
rhyming mitra^s^ according to the IbfinutR: * 

5 re- Ii will thus be seen that the mJVJimwjnjT^ of 
the fornicr and most usual type h cssctitblly a or 

“fivciome,” save that generally In the true muMammm the 
five iJneSi Of hatf-verscfs, enntposing the opening stansa all 
rhyme together, after which the Hiyme changes, save in the 
tenth, fifteenth, and twentieth lines or half-vcrs^ whicb 
maJnuin the rhyme of the first stanza* Very often the basis 
of a maltipic-pocm b a of some othef poet, to r^c-h 

of which TWO more half-venes or nr/^rd^i axe added to 
make a {"foursome three to make a mMkh&mmai 

("fivesome and so on. We can most easily illtiatrate these 
forms by taking the opening lines of the transktion given at 
p« j] mpa of Miiiucbihrrs fUf/Ja, follows 


or ** Founome.*) 

The shades ot evening mark the ol day; 

The snn&et latte, the world grows cold and ^cy - 
O irmiaman, kmU, and the te£r, / *my t 
The wwpttfl*! alfiadj^ under ia»y." 
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fn haste the travellers together 

Their voices me UM swanoifig bce-hiye** hnifi; 

The dnimtHit jcpujiiijti d^redjijy tki firsi drum: / 

Tkrir loadi tke driptn cm ikt mm£h 

{hfukhammaSt or FlvesoiDe.^} 

The shades of evening trmk the doii* of d^y j 
The sucLset fades, Uie world grows cold and grey j 
Aerosji ibc philii the kngtVohig shadows play s 
*• 0 Imimnm, slfikt ike timh^ i pr^yJ 

Tkt caropiin's miriiJitdy under way.*" 

In ho-^e the travellers together cooie^ 

Some ail oDTcady, long eapectanl aomc ; 

TheJr vtrices rise like swartnmg l»e-hm*i htim : 

Th€ drummer lOMPidr tdftcdy (kt firsl drum; 

Their loads (he driven m ike mmtk lay.** 

The structure of the mm$odfias (‘*«3Qome muiahiv^ 
(“ seveosomt and the remaitttng: mnJciple-pcicii^ t£ preciidj 
similar to these^ and need not l>e further ilimtmled. 

The mmfdzddy or ^^incrttnent-pocia^” isiji orditury q^atraiup 
ode, or the Jike^ whereor earh half-verse b fd tawed bf a short 
metrical Ime, not requiral w complete ihc seme 
^ or metre of the poem to which it b appeaded ; 
these ‘Mncrcment^vefses ** rhyming and making sense to¬ 
gether like ft Separate poem^ We may ilEit^jace this vcnc- 
form by means of the poem used to illiAttute the ind 

the muihammas. 


koxfe^ and strike ike Stnlh I 

*• rfcf carapam’^t aiF^y under utay;^ 

** The dmmmer scmmds atrmdy Ike firsi 

ifruni 

** Tkdr icadi the drivers cn Ike nzmds 
layr 

^ evemng^pmyer nr near, and h i to- 
^ Tkff mn oJid mchm opposed do dand at 

t^yr 


Tlte day grows late ; 
They wiH not wait 

Tire muk'^belU call: 

Male cries to male. 

The sky H clear; 

Befotid the gate— 
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jwii! io on. It will tr observed tkar the sense and rhyme of ike 
poem IS eomplete without the incrtmcfit, and *«'« virtS. It is 
not, however, necessary that the muldple-poem or the incn- 
meni-poim should be hosed upon an earlier poem hy some 

wdicr author, for a poem may be compcHed originally in one of 
these rorms,^ 


B»d« the above cksificarion by form, there is another 
classilicatjon (refemng especially to the yaiWd, whereof the 
scope is much wider and more varied than that 
of any other l erje-forin, cstcepi, perhaps, the 
and the methmwli accodiog to topic or subject. 
1 hits a ya/M) may be a panegyric or a satire tfiahv], 

or a dnth^Icgy [worMiyu), or philosophical or it 

rmy |mnt«m a deception of spring or winter 

0Atrtr/^J,m autumn (Wim5e,>ya), or it may consist of a 
dscussron between two personified opposites night and 
^y. summer and winter. We and bow, heaven and ta^t^ 

the IjkeX when « is died a “joust,** or “stnfo. 

^ * or it^may be in the form of a diali^ue 
question and answer"), and » on. TV **dialogue" also 
occur, in of which also sundry other forms e^t such 

« the wa/n««aS or “ inteh-work" po™, where alternate 
nm ot veM are m two foccasipnally three) difiercnt languaga. 
Antbic and Persian, or both of these and one^S 

the'^1 poems entirely i„ dialect, 

the so-cal ed feAWryyJr, or «Pafalawr bnllads, whidr were 

common down to the thirteenth century of ou, eta, and not 
rare in later times. In addition to these, there is the 

YWH. 18 ^. The SHU," llS inercS: 

See Dfs H. HUic'g %xjy iwLcrtniiig paper 
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AfACAROmC VERSE 

•ituiM <it acjDttii:^^ the or ridfUct she lugfa nf enigma^ 

the nadhira (which may be merely a paialJtl," nr imitaiiciLi 
or an acEuil patrody), mid the tadmitt^ or quotation literally^ 
insertion where a fKicni by emother author b taken ma 
the basisi, and added often m the spirit of pirody«^ The 
only example of this fast I on recnllcct in English b by Lews 
Carroll, and oeenrs jo hb Pharttasm^^ria, afwwards re¬ 
published under the title of RhjmrF and Rfatpm? Thb b a 
genuine tadmin of the well-knoivii pDcm beginning, ** I nener 
tcFvcd^ a dear gazelle,” and the first vme runs, so far as I can 
recollect [for I have not the book at hand) %■— 


I ffcw a diar gatdU^ 

Sot anything that Cost cue much l 
H igh prion profit those who 5 dU> 

But why should t hs fond of such ? ^ 


Mention should also be made of the genuine ^ macaronic 
poem, where Persian woTd:s are constructed and 
tr^ted 35 Anbic, just as, in the absurd schocalboy 
doggerel begmning :— 


*' Pm!w asttitripli Imi a boai Md werU to Philippi,** 
English words are Ladni^ ^ as in die tine:— 


**Omaa dtmrsdcfuni^ iptia iwim-aitoy ifou piCiminiKln' 

Such ^ maoiroiiic ^ verses and prose occur in Sa*dPs 
Kit there b a better instance in Ibn Isfandiyiir’s 
Tahorittitt (compiled mbout a-d. 13 ih) in a long of 

seventy-four verses written by the Hbhlm to satirbe 

* The Araj^ nuianuLiA^ whkii wa% papul^j- bi Andalioia aruU the 

Mjghnh u ziedciniik^ Ibe Penubm alriudf 

mealioucd. 

* •“ Tangtil " lii, J believe, Iheeofrect ncadin^r hul H wcuIiS odI 

iqil Lewi^ Camill'fi 
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cine of his corujemparancs. This poem is given in fillip with 
the variants^ at pp+ 81—85 abridged transktian of this 

History^ publi&hcd tn 1905 as the second volucnc of the 
E- J. W* Gibb Mcmoruil Series. It begins i — 

Ay bi^arftiing u *ilm lia^d'b t i^yia mar^ iu Adinfd'v. 

Mar^-am tu ki Id Ikayd hind Hml-rd kurda'fm 

* 

Of European macaronic poems, the best Icnciwn are, perhaps, 
the JUmarsnmrum pxma of Mer]ini4.s Coccaius, published 
about A.D* zS^ 9 i WiUiam Drummond of Hawthorndenk 
printed at Oxford in 1691* The following 
specimen from the latter may suffice >— 

*'Hic ad^rant Ahinkediui^ it W/ik Johnus, 

Et Jamy Rktimts, ci sfaui Aiiriift H^ndern&fivjt 
Pill gillafis pulchris antr altos da/tsare ^lebatf 
Et babhan b^nCj d tassas kissara bcmrus; 

Duncan Otyphafiia% vaidi siatpcfius, d tym 
Fiiius cJdcifns joJyh^m, al^ue OUntottdm,^ &c. 

There are many other terms used in docrihing the subject- 
matter of verses, such as Ks^iyydt (blasphemous or heretical 
poems), Khamrlyydi (wine-poetfisj, Jee,, which it is unnecessary 
to enumerate, since the number of these classes is not definite, 
and the terms employed conimonly explain themselvs;. 

In addition to the terms above explained, there are a large 
number of rhetorical dirvices and quaint conceits employed 
by writers of ornate prese and ver&e which demand some- 
notice from any one desirous of understanding the nature^ 
or appreciating die ingenuity, of Persian (and Arabic or 
Turkish) literary compositions. Many of these figuns, 
though no longer cultivated in this country, were highly 
esteemed by the Euphuists and other English writers of the 
stiteenth century^ and n rich store of cjcamples may be gleaned 
from George Puttenbam's Jru ttf Engfah PsmjV, publkhed 
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in 1589, and quoted herdnaftEr from Mr. Arher^s rapiint 
of 1869; while most varieties of the tajnh^ or word-pUy^ 
may be iilu^trated from the Ligtndty the works of 

Tom Hood, and similar books. The more iioportant of these 
artifices of the Peisian rbetoricians and poets are illustnitcd 
in a or ^ artificc-qasida,^' composed by the 

poet Qiwjlml of Ganja, the brother of the celebrated NidhAmi 
of Ganja, who flourished in the twelfth century of our era* 
This qadda comprises lOJ ^yti^ or versesi and is given on 
pp* (98—201 uf vqL i of ifJyi Pasha’s 1 reproduce 

it here, line by line, with prose translatiaii, and ninnirtg 
commentary as to the nature of the rhetorical figures which 
It is intended to illustrate. 

1+ fiUak-rd qftdrd^iu bdft 

iodr-i-iu kar t l ^ u O*-, T ,., 

'‘O thou the Iptc of whose worth is the burden of heaveo, 

And O tfami the praise of whose high place [aifords] oecupa- 
tion to Uie angclj^!" 

This verse exempliflcs two figures, (“ beauty of 

caordium which is, as Gladwin says^ “ when the poet exerts 
> himself m the ma^;b*” [or opening verse of ^ qjjslda 

to fix the hearer’s ateentioi^ and 
excite his curiosity for the catastrophe” | and 
Jarir, which literally means ** setting with jewels^but in 
poetical composition is when the words in two successive 
miird^j^ or half-verseSj correspond, each to each^ m measure 
and rhyme. An English example (but imperfect at two 
points) would be :— 

love who li e si on my breast so ligbl, 

O dove w'ho flies! to thy nest at niglit I '* 

An excellent Latin example i$ given in Morgan’s jVf&csrmk 
Putry [New York, 187a, p. tOl) — 
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** Qwjs AftgMii friHi dif^ ctim m/nm 
Ilc% Ckri^ injm lum ntuitfrc laPiL" 

1. Ttr^-tharkkat ii mikr dida ufutt, Tir-i’-charkh^l fif jmfrr dida^ 
sif^dr^ 

^^Thc qimrrt;! of thy Beet In the sun a shinW ; 

Tlic [plimet] Mercury in heaveti I[n'mgly foUnws thre with 
it* eye* 

Here wc have two fignrcSi the tariP cxpIaSncd above, hut 
cooihinei wftli an elabomte of *^hninofiyBiic%^*' or word¬ 
plays. Such word-pUys (called iajnli or 

^ seven kinds (or, If we include the kindred 
*11 of which seven kimh arc 
exemplilied in this and the six following vereeSw In this 
verse the wonk on which the poet plays are identical alike 
in spelling, pointing, and pronunciadGn, and illustme the 
first kind of (aJnJi^ called iJmm (‘^complete”)* Thus tir is 
the name of the planet **Mercury,” ajid also denotes “an 
arrow” or "quarrel"; ikarik means "heaven,” and also 
" A croa-bow ” j mihr^ ” the sun,” and " bve ”; dids^ " having 
™ ” or "saw,” and "the eye li/^sr ii a shield, whHe npdr 
lA the root of the vcfb w^ifrdlw, "to enirint," dida-sipdr being, 
at the end of the verae; a compound adjeedve meanuig “en¬ 
trusting," “filling the eye." 

3 . Jud^ni buriia ai mijidtut myiin, Bukhi^rd ,idda m kiMm 
kindrl 

•^Otit ot a company fssf rivals] thou hajit caught Georro^ty fn 
thine embrace: 

Thoa hast taanislied Avarice Frotil thy aide I ^ 

The here illustrated is rally the third variety, called 
id'iJ (“redundant"), though described in the margin of my 

Tiji^ttiiiL ^ "complete '* kind, and 

another itatanee of it occurs in the fifth verse. 
It is » ailed beauK one of ach pair of words has a 
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^‘*redtmd 2 iu ” letter, whtcb dtSierendatis it irom Jts fellow 
{mcyhi majina j kinir^ iiwirif), and preveiiis the word-phf 
from being ♦♦complete.'* Ao English exemplificatjon fr«n 
ftittcnham’s Arte ef Englith Pmie k the fellawing 

**Thc maid th^i hkid maJrird soon WLfritl ii." 

4 . Sd'rd4-mMtk^ ii Tm thedri^ wa kimmai-t- 

^ s 4 iH(fr. 

n Ani|_ ^ ^ Empire^ lifid th« of Ri-atr^ 

Tlujtt art the bracelet^ md thy ctwa^ the dder/ 

Rakhdi (here rendered by “itced^’) the nanae of the 
Jegendary hero Rustam*!b horse- The verae cxetDpIifi^ the 
Kcond kind of taJmU^ called ndyif^ of “ defecrivE^** when the 
words on which the writer pUyts are spelt alike, but pointed 
difierently^ f,/*i differ in one or mote of the short vowels. 
The following English exampte ii from Putienham** Jrit t/ 
Engiith Ptiiig : — 

♦•To pray for yent eror J cannot refuse ; 

To prey apoo yo« I should yon iiuieh abuse/ 

Piiii hd ftkilnn^i-klda JciJijf 6J skdrt-i- 

Skdr. 

Tipi»4^*u. " compared with thioc exaJtiitioD ti the khin*s 
mamioD; 

Xarraw compared with thy f^padDusaess ta the ^rett of the Shnr/< 

Here again we have the ** rcdumkitt ” variety of iajmb 

explained above in the third verse. 


0 * Bi w^fd-p tn mikr4-jdm itj<kie : Bd ircr/d-jr (a Miknjdm 
cku tki/ui r, 


* S^r b tbc Idle of tfie ruler of a emotrj near Ghikr and 

Afghanii^aw 

5 
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The love dt the soul b lunghl without thy faithful truth : 

With thy ‘faithful troth Mihrij^ * ht liltu Sprinjg^^ 

Here wt have tie kijid of i&jnh callcfl ^ com- 
Tftj(,i* 4 j«iirtk. ” (rtMrflMdi)j of which the late Mn E. J, W. 

Gtbh gives the foDowing ingenious exemplification 
in English in the first volume (p* 118) of hU H'ntsrj 
Otumnn P&ttrj :— 

“Wandiaring fajp they went mtray^ 

Whtui f uU DA the hUli the i^ua's InrI 

7, slim; Cul-i-hud-guy 

i~(u. kkdK 

" Tlie mornuig of hini who wishti thee IH [heotwiies as] evening 
through thy pomp; 

IIk rose qf him who speaks evil of thea [becomes as] a thorn 
through thy pHcte,** 

Here tie ts^ts is what is called mtiiarrar^ or 
"repeated," jhAm bdng a re]icdtina of part of 
ihiti/iim, and ihar ol iftilhir* Here tsacieKample 
in Engliffa i — 

^ Alas t you did rclutc to ns too hd£^ 

The perils compassing that agnie 

a *AdIiti Afdi ikutia « d/it; Jd¥ai dtdd bdda & isdr. 

•* Thy Justice hath cleansed the hodiDni from calamities } 

Thy nature hath been eicempted from httrtfnlnesA^*' 

Here the iejnh is of the kind called nmfarr&f (" partial" or 
I " lateral"}, the wonk A/sf and Afdt^ and izdd and 

, agreeing save for a “ partisd ” or " tatcial '* 

terminal) difference. Example in English :— 

^ Hihiijin {or Mihragan}, the montl] nf Mitbra,** Is ihc old Peruin 
mouth oofrespondlng mugtily to our Bepiember. 
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" Like Esud io$c Ihj birthiight: 1 inKt»d 
Shall ifal the pqttiigc and hiall bttak the 


^ bi bimdr~i~MuIm-r^ iMnx^ im a'dd^ mnik~rd ttfmif* 

' **By thee [1# rfected] ibe cans oJ him who is skt with injiutioB. 
By th«a! [k inicleriakea)] die €3| the caemii^s^ ol the 

I 

Here the tp/nb Is what k rail ed ihaffi (^^Ittiear^' or 
**scrtptDrf’"''Lthe wards Almdr anil l/nwlr are 
the same m oathne, and difrer only in their 
dumticil points. 


lO. ^ti£ ^kiibdfd~nPb&fd-^4v nabpmd surma^^diMf, 

the dust o| thy tattle, the eye of oiuierntandhig 
"'Will lake naught as collyrliwn ior its eyciSghl'^ 

This veiir Ulistratis the fjlj^tlrd (“trope” or “similethe 
expression “the eye of undeixtafiding” meaning 
“ the tindrrstanding eye,” or simply “ the under’- 

standing.” 


1 Ditr gMbi^fhprm ydfl M gnt44a ^dna^-tkarkh dytiui- 
rfir* 

* * # 

This veisc (which is to me unintelltgiblei and probably 
corrupt) iilustratcB the figure called murd^dt 4 ~Ma^lr (“the 
... observance of the similar'*), or taniimb (“con- 
gru:(ty )»and consists in introducing mm a vmc 
things which are ng tura lJy aa^octateil together^ such as and 
arrsu/^ night and rfa/, tirn and The following English 

example is from PutrenhamV Artr ^f Eng/iih Pmb (p, 251|, fri>iii 
a “ PanJicjiiadc” composed by him m Queen EliaabetJi:— 


mTwo ISps wrought otii cd niftie racke, 
Like Icatn to shut and to ualodL. 

As fortaU dote in Princess chambw; 
A gifMin tungoe in mouth of nnilur.'^ 

mss 
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An M a^dd Ki Jtuniii M 

**Thf utrivang tlw to [thy] foea wlaat ihy giving 
does to [thy] money.'" 

This Hgure ii edt^ msdl^A-mnwaJ^nh^ of almply mnwe^Ahy 
Lf^ **icnp1tcd pTnise^i for in the above vetu the poet intends 
primarily to praise hj 4 patrwiV provr^e* on the field of battle i 
but by the simile which he emptop—^ thou scattcrcsc thy foes 
bf thy valour m thm jfa//#rrjr rAy ky thj gimri^nij *'— 
he also hints at another virtue^ 

tj. Bd hami-yi tm k»/f bdthAd din; Bi'-rtifd-yi in fttkkr hdikitd 
'dr, 

ThU vew iliusimtcs the figute called ^amhtguity,” or 
rfmhtamalu*/-wajhffjM that which will bear two 
Jutcrpretacions (or^ the ^itioiis of 
subject and predicate bdng iiiterchangcsLbte in 
Peraianp we nuiy transUte rt dtber :— 

" With thy Infiddhy becomes faith! Without Ihine approval^ 
pri^ becomes shame;* 

or;— 

‘‘With ihy love, reUgian bocames InfideLity: Without thine 
approvalp shame becamea pride,'* 

Ambiguity or **nmphibology ^ h tnaied by Puttenhom 
(^itr P#rijV, pp* 166-167) ^ ^ Tice of whkh it 

ts^ unless it be ddiberate, as it usually h with the Oriental^ who 
thus outwardly prabc one whom they nally intend to cetisure. 
So in Moricr's Haj^i Bahi the poet Asker (*A&kar) b made 
to as follows i — 

*■ J wrote a poem, which answered the duiiide purpose of ipratffying 
my rmage for Ibe ill-treatment 1 had received frtna the Lord High 
Tfwiireri and of conciluiMng his good graces; for It had a douhlc 
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£itl through : wlml he fiJ hii ignonmoc? tnlAoek f*r praiie^ 
waa, in fncti j Kind m Jhal the high'funding worda 

in winch U iilw^ded (whicJig being ixnyill^ Arnfsic, he did nut msd.nr-' 
itMid) mu^t contain an culogiatn^ he did not in the least that 

they were, ki fact, expressimiJ cnnhiimiig the grrowit disrcipccL In 
troth, f had io clocked my meanuig that, without my explanaliop, it 
woold hare been dEflleuIt for Jttiy one to have divcoverud tL” 

Rashid Dm VVatwat relates^ in hrs if A/agir^ that 

a Certain wit amting the Arabs said to a onencyed tailor njuned 
*Amf, If you will make me a garment such that nun siull be 
ujuble to say whether it is a fsM or a i will Tualcf* for 

ymi a verse such that none f h^ be sure whether it is intended 
for praise or bLaxoe/'^ Xhe tailor fulfiUed his part of the 
bargain.| and rei:eived itam the poet the folkiwing verse-— 

Khdf* H *(aM: layf* sricil/ 

'* "Amr made for me n coat ; Would that hi* two eyes were alike f"" 

This may be taken as nuunliig t ^ Would that both his eyes 
were sound ? ” or ** Wtiidd that both his eyes were blind J " 

An English cjcample would be : — 

"AU can appraise yom- sereioc't nxlcnl: 

Hay you receive ils ftill equivalent T'* 

14. iioMi niy-at ^mdna-Td ^ddii^ Lik gfmiiMf ^ 

'^Thy jadgciuent deals justly with the Age^ 
bfiut'dh-dLitm But thy baud pkyi the traitor with the Treaaury I** 

The figure exemplified in this vene is callod ^empha^ of 
praise by apparent cettture'* {£a^iiiiH%maJhi it-aid pak^iku^Jh^ 
dhamm\ or ** pseudo^ ritlcisiiLp^ because the second r lati*#*^ 

* SEmllar in character are sqetie oS ilie adrgwKi:, eyaiivcar tvrvff and 
»r]^iih=Jt<a given by J. A. Morgnji at pp, 30-57 of hi* eittlletit Mii^:4rvnk 
Poeify, II tike wonii (iioL the ktteri) in Ih^e palindninus be read tmic- 
wards, Ihe Kme H rereraedf aod prabe huiKld to hJaaie/" 
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while iippearin^ at fttst sight to be a quatificittion of the praise 
exprewd in the fim, in reality implies further praise, namdy, 
in the instance given ahovc^ for generosity as well as justice. 

jt Fahtk rt/iiiw ?j ly Afl-niiirad Ay FalaMt (lift 

gir u ddr/ 

** Heaven lisitti none Abi>i“o ibcc: O Hca\‘en I hold him well 
and keep him well V* 

This simple: figure^ cdlcai or turning frmn one person 

to mother/* rieeds no ocplanadon, Ii niay be fnnm anjr penloo 
(firsti second^ or third) to any other, and examples of each 
kind will be foyfid in Gladwin^* Rktitirk . , . wf tfif Pfrikm^ 
pp. 56^58. 

I tfie ffi-yi Aar^i khatdn dyud ; fru/- 

fitrdMt MaJtdrr 

'■ Forliitie comes creeping lo iby door, jtist as dCK* the idolater 
Lo BahirV' 

This verse contains the ingonious figure called by Mr, 
Gibb {HifUry s/Ommutf Pufryt vol* 4 PP- ^ ^3-* ^ 4 ) “amphi- 
bologicsd cnjigmlty,” and depends on. ihc employment in a 
verse of two or more itnbiguoua terms, which, from their 
jiuctaposktiqn, 3 ppea.r to be used in one sensei while they are 
really intended In the other. Thus, in the above verse, 
iAexJir meani ^^auimnn’^ and also “creeping" (from the 

verb “to cneep^ or “crawlwhile Bakir 

means “ spring,” bu t is also the name of a place m Central 
Asia (whence the celebrated family of Barnuik, or Barmecides, 
came) where there eaisEcd a famniis tdoUtemple^ The rmder, 
misled by the juampusition of rhese words, imagines at first 
sight that the former meaning of each it intended, while in 
reality It is the latter* In English, a good iristance occurs m 
the ibllowmg venc of “ Lo^k. at the Clock," in the 
L/g/nJti — 
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Mr. David bos smco bod a ' aeridits olU/ 

And never driiila ale^ wine, or spHts at aJI* 

And they skf he u gmnfi to Excier HaO 
To make a grand spisech, And to ptea^lt and to ieach 
People that 'they can't hrevr thdr molt liqacr too iinaU*? 
That an andent Wekh poet^ oac PTTtBAn ap Toooa* 

Wai right In prodaimJag " AecitOTi ut^ uwh* t 
Which 'The ptite Element la for Vloii's belly micant 

And that Gi^$ but a S»enf of Old Nitk the delttdef 1 "' 


r 


The following verse, whidi 1 have constructed to illimiate 
this figure, ti dELfccrive as regards speUing, but co-oect as to 
sound ;— 


" O na/Aer, holt I No fariStir let as roam i 
The iUM lias set, and ijee afe far fro® homt" 

The next eight caypbt% which I take togetbcfj illustrate 
dght diScrent h'nds of or simitr, tertned respecdvelf 

muftaf (“absolute""), ta/SI {“coinpararivc,*^ or 
“ preferential’*5i rfl*iW (** emphiDC wt^jAri^ 
(“ conditional/^ iJmJr (“ implicit ratwijM 
(“equivalent^*), iindja (“metaphorical^), ajid (“anti- 
tfaetical mmr of which are saffidendy ntplameii by thdr 
fULBies, mken in conjunctioal with the foilowing cacmplili- 
caduns — 

17* Tigk-t-ltt ^idb hMdr Sir ddFod xamdn&- 

fd d nigiir, 

ih. €karAk tt mdki^ nkfif fa, az dmk jVrj/ in iiar 
du-rd ^rnditt tt foofe/ 

tQ. Balkt ^ (u$t tA^rkk-rd tamM^p as mdk~ 

nS i^Jr/ 

mr UiW, ar eiLEA rklsamd MAiskj CkarMti^ or rAarSA 
lui^lirAdiiidd zixildf / 

21. Gar iu ckarkkip 'aiiii difdi/ migdn f TlVr l^ iitdAi, 
dunhf n;i£dr/ 

22, khafm-ot ikM rafV ; i p-T-fiJ tnkML 

3 'a ddf^ 

jj, CAun fa daw jw dtah kum ^ojifd, CAiJii fa oar kkdt 
pit kmni diddr. 


t, — 

% --hfinr. 

Is 

f. 


4 
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14. SAdm ggfdad dm firftfc virA^.fiAui, gardad chu 
ih^m tira-ihi'ir. 


Thy jwrd, Like Ihe sun with ite tight Veep the worlij replete 
with {ikrtiarefl. 

Thou ml b»veii and moon ; nay^ thou art iKst, for those two 
bovo not [thy] sulmstoiiiJc aiid eodureijicc I 
Najt rather from ttioe heaven derivoi ili dignity ; Nay, nuther 
from Lhee the Enexm dcfivea its manifcstatioii 1 
Thou art Ihe moon^ were It not that the mooti wanes t thou 
art hciiiveat did not heaven hmk Its troth t 
U them art heaven, why h thine enemy inverted It Ant! H 
tho« art the moOQf why b thine enemy 00 the Wlnef 
Thine enemy's positkifi b high* like thine | for UiiDe is the 
thronut wbiio his is the gibbet I 

When thnu ctbplaycst the night in the day * [And] when Ihou 
reveali=st the noie from the thorn,! 

Evenifig becomei clad in scarlet tike morning, [And] marnrng 
becomes apparelled la black like evening,” 


The nest figure illustrated is that called r^dyar#V*ffVi^ 
the proposition of mulnptes where a comr- 
mon quality or action b ascribed to a number of 
Qthcrwtsc dissiroilaf things 


25 . Doit ih*nfJhy, jS m/d wa 'ndi 

M jMsdr^ 

What time talents are displayed,, In generosity* conshmcyi 
justice^ and opulence;'' 

**• Vdr-at ax mihr, 4a vdhisl: Sirr-at as abr, 

fiid-ai at kuksdf. 


' Pot Ok iVy b ftnapand la w '^InwrlAl hw*!;" md Uh mme weri, 
vtr-mgmt, literaUy • hwd-downwaid*,- u applied to a lac, mcaffii " mvt^ 
thrown.*' 

• Jx., when Ihe drat «Urred tqi ti]r LIm! hwli ut thy charcer hides ihe 
•an m lhat day tmooic* UVc' night 

1 71k irac here meatii the blood of Ihe loc. aod the Uiwa Qm iwoid of 
(he pocl'l patron. 
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^ ** Tlxy J^ht cxccU the Sun^ thy grace Veniitt; Thy iKrcievO'kncc 
‘ the ciood, thj gencrositj thr highlaiulL*'^ 

This figure is iiimed or “the ajrangeiiicjit 

of attnbutcfi,^^ ind is wbeii^ to quote Gild win (pp^ 46—47)1 
the port “uses contrary prcfHertie^ as they occur, withque 
order or tegukrityp” 

The next three vena iUimrate the figure tnowo as 
“ pltonasm,^ or hafhu/ ^it. “stuffing the introdirction 

tiufaw ^ word or words superfluoKiJ to the sense, 

which may be eichcf a downtlght blemish (when 
it is called kathw*i-^aM^ or “cacoplcorOsm or an im- 
provcmcnt {f^skw-i-maS^^ or “ cuplconaviii^}^ or neither 
hurtful nor beneficial “ mediocre ** or 

“ itidifiercnt pleonasm 1 find the fbUowing example of 
“ Cflccipleonam" at p* ^64 of PuttenhamV jtrti EngSth 

Psiiir /—- 


" Kof ever may ray tree love live Uflif urw dif* 

And that mine eyes mxy see her crowode a Queeiter" 

where the words in italics are quite siiperfluniis to the 
meaning, and do not in any way heandfy the rorm. The 
pleonasm b italicised In the tranilatioi^or each of the fotlowing 
versa 


T 7 * ur ikmid, ^barad ArndM^rd 

fri-rati^ra m tigdr; 

Lik uy feflnJyiin fdjt Bi4sS^ dMf har 

dwamd si 

29. Bdi;k-r-*umr-^( tdia tdd muddm Chaskm-idfod 

d»rfi hiAbdr* 


'''Thy poweTi should It lie exerted, would corapeJ Heaven to 
forced toil Atui lahmtr for Ihee i 
Hut thy grace, O €f ruyuJ iHiiuf / Wouid by its favours 
bring forth pcada froni tbc seas. 


'* 'IIlv ^ gr^rnrrMy ** oC the higtitaj^ ilit eoiijiiits lit the ahtandiuiee of thdr 
ftrtauiiv 
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The garden of ihy life fwajr ,t bt nef frak / Slaf tkt fvii eyt 
h€ mmic frvm il is sl garden in 

The next verse illustrates the figure which is gcneialJy 
called etymology”), but more ctcrcctly, ihMVU 

1.1.11.^ pseudo-ciyimolugyIt is in reality 

a »-iriety of rayn/r, or ward-play, where the words 
upon which the p«t plap appear to come fmm one rant, but 
have really no common derivation. Of this figure of Proso- 
nomasia, George Puttenham says, tn his Jrtt 4/ Eftrltih Pttsit 
(p. 212) :— 


•’Ye have a figure by which ye phy with a couple of wnrdi or 
n^es much resembling, and bccanse the one seenus to answerc 
the atijtr by manner of illiulini. and doth, as it were, nkk him. I 
rail hmi the Hukffamer. . , . Vow when such fescmhlmicc happena 
^ tweeno words of another nature, nnd not upon men's naniej. yet 
docth iJie Pt»t or maker findc prety sport to play with theni In his 
^p^ly the Coniicdl Poet and llm Epigraminntiit. Sir 
Philip ^dney 10 a dittie plalde vay prclily with tbow two vrordi, 
fom and htv, thus.'— 


And all my SUf t will confesse. 

The iesse r fMf, I |hc 

Two other examples ^om the same passage are its follows 
" They be fahhen not totien Unit no use to sav.” 

and— 


me. tnadunie. ere yc faU to ttfropt, 

Atccke nundes should ratber attmt than atcast.”^ 


JOr £ku ifi 


Att ^dar-fitykar-$^a4d* 


-Jo the day of battles WJ.™ thou be^trkJest that [war-hor*] like 

Fate tn fun mi* iuid hlce DiSEttny fn d^tenul rt^i _- 


^ Hmpayisr, “fonn,” and ^ygir, “ dctcrmitiJition,** or 

itfifc, appear to be^ but are nor, derived from the same 

ftKJt* 


• In this V(T^ htiwcrer, ibe eiymoJogy j, paj. 
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^ ^ Tfie next tKrw vcts« flliistmtc three varieties of ia/\ 
“response/^ or ^ hmiionicHiS cadence ^ (literally, *^the cooUiig 

' * ^ of doves called resppecively 

■ and «srif/<mrd£/ji. lii the first, the words involved 
in the figure agree in measure anil rhyme ; in the lecond, in 
rhyme only; and in the third, in mesyp^ ordjft follows i — 




■VVwv 


ji-i Dor >if/Nd^ fiawdif lAoiftind U Sftf tm/dd- 

it/ P 7 fiiil*i 

ji Sisr^ Aoijy ft ^dji *jJddj f^ro - Mr# /tltifcldfd h-i- 

/aJfA dor sutldo iMfcia : ti+& frai 

firdr gordr. 


" Tfcmblitig there ad^aitec to do tho honuige^ Before then cast 
Iheir aimb as an offering, 

The prood ones of this fateful v^-ufld, The utars of the mimr- 
holding sphere. 

Viclory hritig.^ thM |iowcr tn space j The mountain [f Ihy 
stcadfastoeas] gives ihec ctudnraaee against flight"* 


The next four verses otempUfy foiit varieties of onagram 
the ** complete {-i-M/}, where one word in 
the verse is a complete ahagiani of another 
MsqiiaJ^ iaf^m anii Jaory Arabic character} y the 

“partial” (—^'"^^1*40* where the second word consists of the 
iame letter? as the first, but reversed otherwise than consecu- 
rivcly (#H^T rsfhi and lAtfir) j the ** winged ^ (fflffjPaniroJ)^ where, 
in the same vmc or half verse, words occur at the beginning 
and end which are “ comfdete ” anagrams of one another j and 
the “men"^ [mustawl^ where the sentence or vtxm may be 
md backwards or forwards in the same way* This, pTopcrly 
calted the Palindrodflc^ is the most difficult and the Blast 
perfect form-* 

^ Many bigeniovA ejcampl« arc given M anagnuui (FP^ ^ 

pidlndromis (pp. 45^-30) in liofgaTi'% Maoinraii, Vtn^ Oiw of the 
higHLloiD trf the fomiCT b an - Amigrarnm* ^ 

Lathi 

“ RcLLt tides amt/ mala »dilainabi^ non c*L 

Skat Ctt/ii, idm tidilK arte cjoe/-" 
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34' RASMK'-r-yffrfr-fl/ but^d n ntr/jjm ; SiinirR'j- 

{&ik~ai kunad bildd u diydr. 

IS- Gaum lifimil fi tdb-i~dii jMjjfifif/ Mjiota Mrad fri- 

—mujuanMi. ^ dihad ; RAT-j'^ifipld/ 

tapiofi/ ifrmdyatd-YAH* 

37. Him!tH*i*ic*jiD OASj.ijLud v etrr; Ti; cawI*^ 
UJ-IANQ J>AR IIA-SHUHAR. 

'' Tbo f|£y and tbe stars -uavy thy wiirtb ; cCFyntriss and 
render thanJEs/nr thy victory. 

He vmms the spear^head with the glow of hearts ^ the nock 
[ot hi& arrow] rams death on his foe. 

fHis] exploits al war yield a treasure of victory j pik] pro+ 
l^ctiDEi of ftiviiids dciisei empire. 

The pleasure and suhshmee of a man [la] to lavish tr-caanre j 
do thou reck nothing erf the slrotig in war.^ 

The next eight vcrtej illuimte eight differc^it varieties of 
what is called raJ/tiN-^a/ux (Literally **1116 tlirowing 

l®tk of the last word in the verse to the first 
plwe in the vetse "J, * figure less limited than its 
flame would imply, ence it consists, as Gladwiq 
(p. II) siySi in using the same word in any two parts of the 
verse- This figure resembles those called by Puitcnham 
{Artf »J Enfltth P«w, p. jjo) Epanslipih (« Echo sound," or 
** slow renim "), Efitzaatif (“Underlay," or “Cuchoo-spel] 
and Pttfht (“ the doubler.") * 

Aouthcr ^ 

“ f^npkio brtvital« nihil magit alficJ! am^ ; 

In, tvr^o. ali bmtx** 

Of VmePiOittdnfma arei-*,'^ ^ - Ablate, 

at alba-(tA a kdy ewdtulcd rrom Uic Court by Qomu Etliabclb> j “dKe 
moitfrrJ taw Elfctr* (of Napoteoii Ji; Md Taylot * ‘'iflprf AiA / Yjml 
& etal t AiA Amel" ^ 

• SomeWhal simitar, again, ii the "eooealenaUati,'' or ^ebaio-yBne,'' 
desenbed and fflnnralcil wi i>p. ot, 92 <d Morgan's Mwufnitik Paetry t ejf, 
the following 

" Nerve thy will n-ilft doetiines ndjlci, Noble is th* walta of tujw, 

Time that tmil« to so etemall. An demar lilc sttblimc,*' tc. 
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jB. mmik dd%k(An^ti : *Adi-r 4 kk)«d /va ifn fl 4 - 

^fibu/ KAIL 

34>. jid khuni VAUIN' : Shud itA^il^-i-zamdna bar t» 

YiksJilr. 

40. Kkoftn TiuiB^^daxwlat^^iu kaihad: iChur^^ nitJ^ibr-ddi dar 
tEmah. 

41^ Bat jy ^aAAsAi, Rlsisk-i^br~rd nahiskad nik^ 

4^. Mi-gn^dri wai|-I-WiL« ITdi na-dtdait kUll]| will 

gusdK 

4;^ CAdHUc Xj^r-j-Zu VavIzaraD: ku/S kunf 

AZAIt f 

44. N'aiuii ffs iUy'jfiffijAMii fefj^ tar. War <ki btaMiiJijai& ti- 
rdzit db( MAA. 

45^ Z>iaitMnjR-rJ frr>DAWAliI ttd itAf/^l/, ifiJ gumbuJd- 

DAWWAE- 

46. fpa^r H Lm^f u qakr^i bii-dt 

kuikia tkm ndr^ 

^ TU^' qI tky jujiicc ts to hold the kingdom : indwli 

no biLct Lhii. 

Bountj swi^b hf iby wcaldi« the n^i hiod of FaI^ h^rernm 
to thee n left hiiicL* 

The focRiM Is blkd with anxiety by rc^o of thy ptosptrilj 1 
it is best thAt the foemaji sberaid be ondcr dre.^ 

Oft the occASum of thy di^hoting of goldi the pouffng 
of the doud balh qd placed 

Thou payvst with thy spear the foemait'a debt; no one hai 
[hilbcrto] regarded the spear as a payer of dchts, 

Fortune is oot hurt by thy hurting; How !shoiiid*it thou htirt 
thy servants f 

Et will tiot withdraw Its head frofis thy service, though thoo 
shcmkl'st break it like a sFiake with thy lonCiL 

Tliine enemies by autagcniisin and oppositioDp at the insll^ 
tioo of tJic cifdlng vault [of 

Thy wrath and fcre caist to the winds like dusiu Thy deincney 
and wrath extinguish like wal« exUiij^^iAhes fire."' * 

* Here we hxre aba a good Insianec of fkdm raiuphiMogy,'" or 
“amlrfgnity"j, for yrtutf means both ♦'wcahh" mt “the ieft Eund^** 
white jP4it«iie nunn^ both an ** oflUh'' and ** the right hiuiiL** 

* Timdr lognlfies ^cure*' in both »ema« f.rNr anxiety and 

* ^ no BPCceH^'" oft in vu!^ EngJlih. “ ii not In It^ 

* “thy dcmeocy ealiniriiishc* thy wralli iFhc fire cxtingtriidiet 
wnkierr TMi figure rwoibkii that eaUed by Puttenham (p. aigt 
tk^ian, or the renoonter^" 
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The l»t couplet^ well a* iht illustrates, the figuie 

called mutMliidd, or «anrithts^'^ and generally consists in 
bringing togetber in one verse tbines antithetical 
nppa^icc, such m the four dement (a* in the 
last of the verses cited above, and in another an p. 37 
Of light and darkness, or day and night, and the like- 

The next two couplets cxempHly what h called which 
means rJiai the poet “takes untiecessafy trouble" either by 
extending beyond what is required the rhytne of 
the rhyming words, w by undcitnking to use a 
gtvcfi word or words In each vciise. The fti!lowing English 
examples from the Ugaldily Ligenlf will serve as iUtistradona 
of the former variety 

A djgh! devtaliofi's forgiveo 1 irat thtn ihu ti 
Too lon^ I lear, for ft decent parcntkesh. * * " 


Another example r— 


“ Aod a tenderer kverti Robin had meter o/f ? 

SO4 In after Umns, oft he was wont lo imeverxiUJ^ 

Another — 


** And the boldest of mortals i danger like ikat mud /cor. 
Rashly protruding beyond our own 

47 . Ay mkiUkhvdhd^awht i-iM *arU, Way bad^mdish-i rus^ 
i 4 m kkwdr/ 

48 - Har~ki zinhdr'kMwdr^^**akdd4u ihad, 
kkMm 4 JmdK 

« O thou the weH-wishcr of whose empire U ennobled, md O 
thon wbcMW fortiuie'i cirHcr ia aboaedt 
Whosoever b false to thy eovcoaot, do tbon cnosigti him to the 
blood-dxinldfig world V* * 


This figure b also called LutMmu mA la yakem ^ or “ the 
making obligjitoiy on one'» self that which i» (wt ohHgatnrjr ” 
In the second of its wo senses (that illustmcd m the Feniaii 

* to a Flolenl d^lh. 
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vena given above) it only become* difficult when condnucd 
throughauc a Icmg 

The ntxi viirw iUtEjmto the figure called or 

_ ** fhc pfiJrcdj” which consists in the ijitmdticdoti 

Hsubmi. ^ rhymiiis words ocher than the 

nccesiary rhyme:— 

49. ICiiA^-nfau fn HiZX bt-rMi: CMn kmi^i *£ZU 4 ^rasm, ini 
wvdr/ 

“Tbou soatchesi &ne dial! with tby *pearj when ihuo seckeil 
battle, sec wbai a Hotseman P 

TTic nett figure, mutahnmnn (“variegated,’^ or “chame¬ 
leon **) conwts hi iO ccMistructittg a verse that it may be read 
in cither of two metret. Thus the fdlowing 
tiijy be scanned, like the rest of the poem, 

in the racerc called KkufIf-i-mitthhu»-i-nuxqilLr (— ^ -| 

^^_ I w u —of in that niiEncdl i&rP-i-mefwt 

50- Ay bftJa ** tAufr/,* iglfe/A'i-si,|Adr u 

kibarf 

** O tboD wImi art the moiiEd of low and hlgb ; mil 0 thou wtis 
arl the shrine of small and great 1 ^ 

The n^t figure is what is Called rVjJArV-MfAe^ * temi 
rendered by ihc ktc IVIr. E* J* W* Gibb “provcfhiiiJ com- 
rab$ian ** j of which there is a subofifinatc variety, 
ixiaiui^ui&iL which consttts in the imro- 

duction into the venc of two proverbial dyings, or of two 
sirailirudcs. This is sirailar to the or dhwtar" of 

PuMcnhara (p, 1+3)1 the “Fur/We, or Proverb^ (p. 199), 
concerning the Utter of which he sayst— 

■* VVe duscinUc after a i^ort. when wc spraike by connsioti prwerbs. 
or, as wc use to cah themv old said sawes, is ikm 

* At ika o!d£ co€ki rroics so d^dh tk* tkifM z ^ 

A Ihid lhai cann^i kis firsim /Irk.' 
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Uo^nfi by the first, tliat the itning learne by the aide 1o be A 

Rpf 3 d nr eviti In bcbavicrars j by the Mcond, that he is not to ^ 

DC co^ud n wise man, who, bong in aidhority, and harinc tho 
admuuBtration of many good and great ifilnga, will not wne his ' \ 

owne turnc and hii iHcnds whilst he may, and many such nro- \ 

vwbtali spceehc* t os Mnase h tumtd Pratch, for « stnmge altera- J 

tion : Shttborm manriHjf, ior a sodaine conunauiienicat, allowing, i 

no respect or delay to bethinke a man of his bnstnts, Note never- j 

^clesw n divonitic, for Iho two last ramnplw be proverbs, the two i 

first prowrUall speeches.** j 

Th» lore of introducing proverbs into tlirir versis is vea'y *jJ 
ciaracteristic of several Persian poets, notably ^’ih of I^fiihin 
[d. A.t>. 1677-78), who served as a model to a host of Turkish 
verse-wfiicTS; and, in much eailJer times, Abu1-Fa^ as- 
Sukkari, of Merv, who^ as ath-ThiMlibi informs us in his 
ralbHanrd-Dohr (Damascus edition, voJ. iV, pp. 23 

written m a.D. 994, “was very fond of translating Persian 
proverb* into Arabic.” 

SI. h'rt4*5*dd rtb-f4*aj« 6ta^d-tu: SmUttHad tdb-i-Ktftmt»kra- 


i^mdr/ 


■'The wafer of the enemy e^tingoislies not thy fire; the snake- 
stoac:* esumot tbc light I 
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37. CMn JbAiaA^'iJWff v |pf-in0rla^j Umr qoM rdA-iuuviJid « 

Sfim lidiiiiirAir inkw M rdh^^bakkjk Aimk-mk kamfkm 

59^ Vd'r4 dar tuny %kikaaj-i-mMsiqi ^ Ndla dar way mswdyf 
Htiis/yJr. 

bo. 'l!ikq Oflisi in:^ gknmgin bumd^ miKtii 

gkamkkttdr^ 

6 t, ti dar gkaiai- 4 iik MUkat^i-^dh mi-kunam 

I Aitnfr; 

\ bkAyud ar*pdr$ ^atdla ht-rCydshad Zim Raieii iJhomZ Ai- 

R< 7 i;'AtKa-[-£;jf. 

" Whai ig tkit disimii m% wtme origin U witlivl ft w I 1A^ if 
Itul tmiqtie otiCj whOcSc dccdf ata witlraJ Utiinj f 

Whose Fawcft [fccnrit] tipvn^ whaE^cf is knowledge: wtioift 
most dj-Eiiikai [dependcnLl] giv^ sodSg to ifhatcYor ift 
nnder&taftding. 

A hmiakef ft£ hoartSK but a hcaJeraf hearts' His : l:i¥ing pismirtly, 
bui compciIURg Fortnuc: 

Whose pain b peace to those wbo haw losl their bents | whofo 
; easlefl b tiArd to the inteJligftnL 

. Ukc prayer^ llght-rdned and borseksf ^ hko FatCp a swift and 

I cmaecormiabEe traveller^ 

> Cve fcK- Mm b fQce play and a givor ot otfe £ whose Hm h bke 

|, water, sweet to driftk 

A cry in whom U a inov«nsent of mosic £ a wnil in wfinin ts the 
melody of the shepherd's pipe. 

f Love If th^ elofoirtlt by whose struggles rmisoD is rendered 

^ Kirrovtfu] and tbe spiirt sad ; 

In particular the Iirve of that idol in my love^soogf to whom I 
A repeat the praLses of the ktng- 

'£ » Tberelorc It were meet if the sun slmuld listeo gradoofty to the 

ode io this song set m plaintive stminT 

II These nddJo are gmerallj very obuiurc, and I Tegrci 10 say 

> I that of the one here giTmi I do not know dse amwer^ Other 

spcdmcni, with tht sduriom^ will be found ot pp^ 33^—338 of 
RiicJtcrt^s work on Persian Poetry and Rhetoric^ 
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Next ajmci what k called a “ doutk-rh^'med a 

¥j^ fresh opcniRg^vcrw with an interna! dqulik rhytne^ 
or rhyme between the two half-verics:_ 

6^. dil^m sMma~aik bi-kurd furtirr fri-jdniiin subur d 

kkumdr^ ‘Si® 

**Hcr liJy [brea^] bath snatched repose from my heart- her 
natossus [ej^c] Iraih imposed intnxtcaUoA on my head,** 

Then fdlows the ^rounte figure, cailcJ ^thc feigned 
Ignorance of one who knows,** which h akm to 
Puttenham (p. 234,) ralb Apgria^ or “ the 
Ooubtrtit **: — 

64. / Alt «£Hiis-eu/, jrf fdAAf W ttttbh, dt lAicn^, rd 

eutiuirf ^ 

" Alas t » that [ejw] a aarduin, or a witch ? O Lord I Is that 
[breast] a liiy er a pooicgraBate 7" 

s^.i. figure b the simple one called 

“ Quescidu and Answer " (wW a fawM) 

65. <Aa jin bi-'iskg tA-zdram/’ Gt^t **Ailitq ti jdm 

ttuHTod builr/* 

" I said : ^ Through love I am akfe of life f* She said : - Sick of 
life must the Jovef needs be T ” 

The next VOTC h a muvmthihah^ or acrostic, of which also, 

ii«rai»ii»h. ^ *:« ay, I have not been able to discover 

the salutioiia 

66. Dust mi^ddram^sk id rdr-i-mitit-aif Dutkmam imhikkikkud 

n&^skudjdrf 

*" [ Jove her* for she h tny frieml; it is* indeedp well thai a friend 
should not lie « foe 

The naihmma\ or «pied veise^" Ulustraied in the next 
iine» has been already mentioned <111 p, 23 
Ksinmu. Examples in English and Latin are frequent in 
the Ingfldtly Ctgndif t,f . ;— 
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I. . I iJwBjs coowciered Sr Ckrtstopbef Wfen» 

As aci iifTchitcc*^ one of tbc greaiest eif eieii j 
And, tAikiTig €jl Epituplis,^—much I ^mirc fail, 

*/ nafirmk,'*** 

And again (though t}ii% perhaps, rsiher comm under the 
figure tar/atma^ or transktion :— 

pmicHtoi fed, tutii aSt^ 

I wrote the * * tuvned thrfn—he Cold itonoa 

67. SMkkt dar diaih-^m: cki ml-£tiyftm f Affmq&i^ni l-kavd bi- 
fkayri n^ndr/ 

** She hath burned me to fire ± What do E I Stne t£n* amermt 
combrnrit / " 

The uCTt five versea illmtrate figirrei which depend upon 
the peculiarities of the Arabic letters^ in respecr to their beifig 
Jdficd or unjoined, dotted or undotted respectwelyi ind 
which cannot, therefore, be rqpreacnced in English chaiacters. 
In the first, termed ** dkjattitcd ” {mufaffa^^ aU the letters are 
unjoined; in the second (nsato^/rir^ aU are joined \ the third 
El not mentioned in the books at my disposal, uid 
I da not see wherein iti peculksiry coiulsti | in the fourth 
(raffj) the letters are alternately dotted and undottuNl j while 
in the fifth {kfmy/d) the words consist altemiitcly of dotted 
and undotted lettcn. 


MuwipjL 

Mu^md. 

Ksqla. 


6S. Zdr u sard-&m n dard-i-ddfiy-t-H: Dard^i-dH-dd* 
2 ^rd ddmd b fdr; 

nokif giski bi^gham : guUi-baJdii^^m 
nOLUfi^a £iiski bi^dr. 

70, OijAiii-i^nnraAdqHuAf ki Ztfd^zMl/^^tsk 

makid durikab-iddr^ 

71* ^nam bu-k'dfdd 

aw si dmhrn-i-kkiim^-diMdr. 




7a* DU ikmdf a Aaiii as wy mihr.' tar skmd, 

a Aaia iia-^fc:Aad as ian kdr^ 


^ E am weak and pale throtigli griermg at her farncss [from tae] 1 
grief lor one i sweetheart keeps [one] pale and weak. 
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The fninic of my life fjrcw wiealt In 3onow: the 0 d\^ of my 
fortune became hidden by thortiSi. 

Her bright fneCi which h my cli 4 y+ ben^ith her locks is a moan in 
a dark nigbu 

The mutoti gl^ccs of that Idol have looked hlood^stained tears 
from my Mood-shot eyes* 

^y heart is gooe, oiad it docs not even see kindness from hrr^ 
my head k gone, and it does not even torn aside the 
troublo from the body.'* 

The next line contaiDS an enigtna which again 

HtrABUttL I have not been able to solve : — 

7j^ Jfdtiy If dfhf-i-dif u 4 u dida-i-^man iniTd d^ryd txa abr-rd 
mtqddr, 

** TIse vavei fof tears) and heart-smoke (i-e., sighs) of itiy two eyes 
inxx lowered the esteem of the sea and the cloudi'* 

The neict figure illListrated is the di ** insertion ” 

of the ver^ of another pott in one’s ownalready men- 
P* 45 It is necessary, however, 

either that the inserted " verac should be very 
well known, or that it should dcfiRitely be introduced as a 
quotation, lest the poet employing it expose himself to a 
charge of plagiarism. A good instance in Eugibh ts the 
follciwing Irom the Ingsldihj L^giuds ; — 

**^Onc tHKk fe hh ^ndp isiuf uunf tut kh Atr/ — 

^ThAl*s a line which I"vc stoien Jrom Sir Walter, I fear),'* 

The following taJmtft is one tif the few Peman verses 
which the author of this work has ventured to compo^ and 
was written At the request of a friend who was enamoured of 
a young bdy named Ma» which word (pronounced m exaedy 
the same way) means **wine” in Persian* Shaykh Sa^dl, of 
Shirix, says in one of his verses in the GnIhidH .w, 

Arjit-j-ffiay blJdr gardad nim^'Miuib ,* 

Uoit-i-sdqi nb-j-ittoAi/wr ^pn 4 iiu/^ 


which mean' 
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If^ who \& intoxicated with die Wlee (Afdj^] will come to his 
senses at miilaiglil: 

He who is iotoiacaicd with the cofj^beirer [oidy] on the Kesiir- 
rcction morning T' 

From these verses I made the iblbwing which abo 

Con tains a or *■* perfect word-pJay," on the word 

an igMq^ or “ exaggcratiiin ” of the most approved 

type:— 

^Mazt-i-may htddr gardad nim-i-ihah* farmnd ^kaykk,- 
/jBj ^0nhi qdwI-i Shaykk-aii^ aUi jd-yi 
Man mayi ddnam, ki harf^k mast-i-dn ganfad Maiit 
SfMr si maiM bar na^ddfod * rdz-i^mahihar 

'* * EJe who is iotoaicaicd. with llic Wine will «omo to hii senses 
at midnight/ say^i the Shaykh 

This, though it Is the Shaykh's saying, b not a statement uu 
which OHc can rely* 

I know a certain Wine (or a certain May) wherewith :^honld one 
become intoxicnfccd 

He win not raise up his head rram his intoxication even * on the 
RcsnrrectioD -morning/ 

74. Wafl JhAudAcimr nn^dmim inti bidias tdyagj.» ruf^ naml- 
mumdyad ydrf 

I dendre anion : [bat] do 1 not know this, that the Beloved will 
not show her face to any one for nc^hing ? 

The deplorable fact that 1 do not know which part of the 
vetse m the (|iijQtatifinp nor whence It is borrowed, rather lays 
me open to the charge of ignorance than the poet to that of 
plagiansm. 

The figure termed i^Ard^ (“straining”) i$ next itlustrated. 

This is one of the three rccogniied fornif of 
hyperbole taUIgh^ when the 

aKcrtion made “is possible both to rt^son and cxpenence""} 
f^rdy, “when it a possible, but not probable”j 
and ghaltmrWj, “when the assertion is absolutely 
impossible/* A gocid instance of this last is given by Dawlat^ 

■ Sa^dt h alwxyii spoken of by the Fer:Ltai» as the Shayfeb'^ 
tJttciisncs* 
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shAh (p, <jf my edition} in the two rDllnwin^ verses in praise 
of SuItAn M^nhmud of GhAZtia by the poet GhadA^irt (or 
^Ada’iri),ofRay* 

Adnf ki fftydA na-kard kar du jaMn 
yj|;djra {zad-i*diidar’4-lfi-nii4iiir u kamdi: 

^ar-Hd har du ji J 

timfd-i-banda nm^irulndi bi-izad-i-muUi^di f 

" Well It was thot God, the Oaen the Jadge, Exempt ffom peer 
mate, 

Made apparent one alone qf tliOSC two worlds He did create j 

Else the King's unstinted bounty would have given both away : 

Nothing then would have bocn left for which a man lo God 
should pray I 

Another still more extravagant instance of {in the 

theological as well as in the rhetorical sense) is the following 
verse addressed to Bihl'u’Uih, tic ktc PantiflFof the Bihk by 
Nabil of Zarwnl 

KkaLf guyand KkuddU, mdff andt$r dyam ; 

Pi^rda bar ddshta J bi-kktui Hang-t-UtMdd'i / 

** Men call Thoe God, and 1 am filled with wrath then^ ■ 

Withdraw the veiL and suffer no long^ the shame of Godhead 
[to rest upon Thee] 

The instance of ighrAf given in our is the follow¬ 

ing 


75- ^ar numdwd ii bas ia/d ki dufiirf, RJz-i man d^r rukkash 
bnu'ad diddr, 

** Or If she shows it (Cfei licr cheek]^ such is its tnmslncency that 
ttty iccrei win be apparent iti ha" facc,^ 


^ DawJalShi]i adds thal SolLiu Sfahtnikl was. so pleased wlih 
dtravagaut vef«= tlial he gave the poet srven purses irf gold* containing 
a mm Ci^mJcdt to dlrkiMm^ 

* See my inmalalioti of Ibe JVrtF HtUstj, p. 395. I have hranl 11 said 
lhai this venc was re^ly addmsed txIginaUy to the Imim Haaatii bv 
ftonlf cnthclMastic: Stll^ile. 
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'The aeiit seven verw LUiisiratc drfiercni: combiDAtions of 
chc figures called jam*^ (cofnbinariQn)p ia/rlq (separa- 
tion)^ and (dis^criminactcin), of which the 

nature will be sufiicien^ly dear from the falldw- 

ing linear— 


Jaln^ 

TjsCrilj. 


Jica^ u lafnq 

Tap£m u taCri^. 

Jim* ti H 

IfqtBxti- 


76, ^ur sutf ^dihtq^ait cku man^ fd /amm 

kamdim muu *sh nisi qardr^ 

77 » ; naVy na-bHwad bdd-t^ 

^abk ^aitkar^ri 

7 S+ II ru^H-j-d fii^iiiridr-iffii, lik il &iir gui-mi m 

nt^n bay kMr. 

7^ khay^ask ^ Jn jaM w In 

jfOki gvltdr. 

So. GAdinni-i-tiif tkk mtrd du cA£e ^upurd i diJa~rd d 6 p 
n fanj'dr. 

8 t. Hamchv lahaik:^ dii 

(n bi~iu*lu"i-fhakvdr, 

Sx. Alhi-dn tirayJb-i~in *' dn-i-ittgiFya, w'dn-i-u 

gu/idr 


^ Her treraes, like mCp are iti Icnns wtUi bar lips, coo&cqactitly, 
like iDDp thej kaDw resL 

The fragrance of her tresses Is [lUtE] the maming brectc ; nay, 
fm the morning brccrc b not iadcn with ambergris J 

I and her trusses arc cast down headloag, but they on Ibc ro«s* 
and f 00 the thorns,' 

The down oYershadows the world of her face ; that is tbc cloud, 
and this the rcso-gardetu 

Sorrow for two things Conferred on me two things i tears on mj 
eyes and verjuice on my bosoin. 

Kinr Up U as rich as my eye, the Latter in tear^ the former In 
ft^l {searU.^ 

The water of those [tears] is dark, while the water ol these 
[pearls] is bright; the pnciperty of those [ray eyes] is weep¬ 
ing, and of tliese [her Ups] speech.^ 


■ f jt, her cbeckfl- * 1^-, alHicUotL 

s Ptadi here erii^nily means pcarb of speech, bnl the teckh arc 
often imdaphoricnUy 10 called. 
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The neict fotir vrrBcs the figiire irallcd tafilr 

(^expUnation'’)} of which there are two kinds, 
MdfiSiwSJiii, called respectively jail (“ ptent and kha/i 
latcjir which Ust h compiicated hj a kind 
of chiaintMi, The following caemptifics the latter:— 

^ 'Ml*. *■ II *cktkr^-tH4in-4i^i, dargham^(-Hskf^ 

r~dn but-i^Farkkdft 

^ Ham hl-gham* khuta^ ham hcii%u>j, Aom 

ham d mkkm’^ fl/fdn 

My 'heart, and "sotiJt and ^d ^facc are, Ln love-longing for 
that fair one of Farkhlr^ 

Sick* with grief, pried" hrora the body, subinergedJ in blocd^ 
weakened' by wounds. 

The other kind or iafilr is exetoplificd in the next two 
veiMs:— 

85, AHiifiif/ If Ifrurdditt* hj-'iijbg-i-dn itd-Jbfifi; 11 jj 

fto/rH-ii ni^AJr/ 

86, U mufd man m'ard umdM'; jf et man u man zt 

u £kam-hkv!dr* 

" She coDsmnes," and f coiiKiinc" in her love in spile of myself ; 
she isy* and [ am,* willing or no, through her scparotioii; 
She my blood," and 1 her grid' i she glad^ Ihroogb me, and 
1 scMTowfol* throagh her.** 

The nc:xt two vcrsci give an instance of what is called 

KiUmr-jimi- which “ij when the poet treats on 

morality^ philosophy, or wnrldly delights" :—- 

87, Hd-yam ax gham sapid gaskt cku skirj dd a miJ^naf s^dk 

^iski cliii qdr^ 

8S. in d 'aJis-i-hald kaikid kkiddh, fFdn d tdh4~}afd gihfl dkaMr. 

" Through toy batr hiUh turned white ta mLEk; through 
sorrow my heart hath become hijick as jntch; 

This derived fts tint ftoin the rejection of [diirk] alSictiDD, 
while that vras pwdered with the dust of sorrow'l path," 
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or “ apt transition,'' the figure neit illus¬ 
trated, means that in the gtirlx-gJh, or “ trajisition-verse ” (see 
PP; JO 33, n. the poet p^gracduUy anil 
ski] fully from ilie exonlitun of hts 10 the fu^d 

or pur[we (panegyric or oiherwUc) which he has in view t — 

39. Gham-i^dit gi^r bi-hasi r-afpti, madh-i-fhah m^kusMdxsd-am 
tdxAr^ 

ir the hezui'a sorrow halh elDsed my market^ Ihe praUc of Uie 
King reopens it” 

The next Jignre illustrated ti fetTutlzat or mwtasuhii^ which 
means ^shaking or ^ shaken " to the foundadonsi as by an 

tMakuj. earthquake (s4i/£tf/d), and is, as Gladwin says 
(p« 32), ^ when there ia a word of whichi upon 
changing the vDweUpoint of one letter only, the sense is 
altered entirely” :— 

^ Shah Qisit dA-^t M has! itka^-^utndr u 

khiiim-i-d^umdr* 

^ Kii^g Qinl An^laiir' whose hand and heart are [resp^livdiy] an 
fiecauntcr lor enemies and an cncoiy to accounts.^” 

JhM\ the figure next displayed, means in Rhetoric ^ re- 
originating,** ^recoastmcting,” or ** re-creating,'* that is, 
expressing in similar hut diSerent form the 
thought of some previous poet or writer, while 
giving it a new meaning or applicatiofi i which procediircr, 
though bordering on j/rjuf, or plagiarism,” is not (like other 
plagiarisms of form or meaning, viz., iatikhdl, maskh^ and falJth * 
sec Riickert, pp, tSB-tgt) reckoned a fiiult, but a merit. To 
judge of the campafative value of 1 verse inspired by another 
as regards either form or meaning, it is necessary io be ac- 

■ Qixll Arsthi 'UthmaOp one of the Atatieifs of Adhartnyjan, fT^gncd 
irom AJl, IT8^[- 

* Thii mesja that while his hand accoeuteil for his fm in baillcT Ws 
generoui heart knew En> reckonEng in the fOstrlhulkiD of its boimlj. 
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q loin ted with the onginal, which, unfortunately, I am not in 
the following instance :— 

^t* liuKrJa btid-rd bt-svkdnr a/fUFtfta MJJt-rJ 

bi-maddr, 

*' His resolve Wings the wind to a standatilj ? his determlnatioii 
casts the dust into a whirL"* 

The next vcr« itlustmtcs the ^impie figure called 

TAUjjQii, “ astonishment **:— 

9?, dur gar maydnu^-daryiUit ct? tli dur- 

bdff 

'' If the place for pearh la in the midst of the sea, for what reason 
docs his band tiiin pearis ?” 

The answer tq this question contained ifi the next verse 
“ inatance of husn-l-ta^^ or “poeticaJ 
jEtiologjr," whidi consists in explaining a real 
&ct by a ftndful or poetical cause;— 

93 . Ra^m-i^itrird, h bukki mi-teaKad. £? kunad mdl bar johdn 
iiftdr, 

** To spite the sea, which practises avarice, he scatters wealOi on 
the warltL" 

Here the king s liberality h ascribed to disguit at the stingi^ 
nos of the oceatij though this typifies liberaSty, so that d^^~ 
dan (“ocean-handed is used as a synonym for bountiftil. 

The Ibllowing verse, however, strike me as a much pfetcier 
instance of the figure in q nation :_ 

Wiiia./.jBBi.ftl til tm iait/ldam bi-mltdn-i-pfih .- 
Pii/hr-j-ma* barfaUik thud, k tu mdndS bar 'ianiin, 

” I weighed the beaaty of the oiddd with thiiw in the haJance of 
todgment: 

The pan eoataming the moon flew sp to heaven, whUit thou 
wert left on the earih." 


« 
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George Puttcnhaio’s ddinition and examples of ioriology 
('^ rcaaon-rcddor tcIlHausc,'^ as he names it in English, 
pp, 236-237 of Arber’s reprint) hardly agree with the Persian 
figure, since tie has in mmd real^ not imaginary, caosts. 

The ncKt figure, $srd u 'eii, or ** thrust and inversion,^* 
simply consists in the ctanipcHiEion in rhe second 
miiri^ of the two halves of the first, thus l — 


Tjr^ u ^ 


ifttkamir. 


94 . CA| chi cAi dii 

shikdr. 

Alike to him are ehw and boltle; battle atuJ cha£c are aJibc to 
hitnr 

The two neat couplets lUustratt the muiarrar cjf ** rc^ 
peated^ figure, which resembles those called(“the 
redouble^), (“cchchnsoimd/^ or ^slow 

return and (“underlay" or “ cuctoo* 

speU”) by Puttenham (pp, 210-211}, cspeckily the Latter, 
exemplified in the three following verses t — 

“ It was MaryfUj Maryn£ that wrought miae woc.'^ 

Again : 

"^^The chiefest staff of mine assuted stay. 

With DO sntdl g^d is ione, i$ gom away.** 

And again, in a verse of Sir Walter Rjicigh't i — 

“ With wisdom^s eyes had but blind fortune seeue. 

Then bad my farsj my hv€ for ever beene,'^ 

95. frndru dtkad ht^il zar: D^h Dijia Aaskad ti-tasm 

96^ GiiskLs diia badra badna kknftl t bunLt s'dM Dijia D^id 

Dijla yasAr, 

^ He giTts gold to the beggar^ purse-on-pune ^ be brings wine to 
the feast, Tigris-on-Tigris, 

From that parse-on-purse the purse is ashamed: from that 
Tigris-oD-Tigris ibe Tigris derives wealth-*" 
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The four concluding verses of the poem illustrate the two 
figures kuin-Utakh^ or “apposite request,’* and 

yiii&4.tiuii(a-, hitin-\- 7 !taqta\ or “apposite conclusion”;_ 

97. Aloonnivi \ bd mmAna dar 2 ki bi* 0 iam mi-g^dUzad- 

am k&mwdr:- 

98. Chibuavd gar bar gimd ai maydit-i-man » rumJnd 

^ubdrT 

99. rj 'flvdo-asf mihr-rd Idhisk, (d nihiia-^il ikarkh-rd amir, 

lOo. Rdi u s*ai /Mt saiM ma-bddai ihught; idl u nuik ius tafab 

ma-bdda{ jUr/ 

" 0 Prince I I am ai uw with Fortune: for ever she consumes, 
uriih TciDtiDD t 

How wouJd it be if tliy hmd should retsovo the du^il dis- 
agreeroctit) between me eind Fortune I 
So long as the shining of the selij b apparent, so fong as the 
secrets of the sphere are hiddcui, 

I>ajr and night may thine occopnlion be naught faut geoerosi^ ; 
year and nicinth may iby business be naught but ctijny* 
ment} ^ 

Nearly all the more important rhetorical figures are con¬ 
tained and iil^ted in the above qailda, or have been 
mentioned incidentally in connection with it, though many 
minor embellishments will be found by those desirous of 
going further into the letter in the works of Gladwin and 

Ruckert. Of those omitted mention need only be made of 
the fbUawing t — 

(13 The wVtfA, or chronogram, where the sum of the 
letters, according to the akjad reckoning, in a verse, sentence, 

Trrifcfc. gives the date of the event 

Commemorated^ The most ingenious paraph 
in English of a Persian chronognun with whicb I mmaccjuafnted 
is one by Hermann Biclcndl rHijji 'Abdul-WaMd the 
admirer and translator of yifidh, on the well-known chrono- 
gram *— 

Chu sdkAl 

/anWcui* « RHAX-t-liUSAIlA, 
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“ Since Ins made hlft home in the earth of Musalli' 

Seek for hia date rrojn THE EARTH OF MU^ALLtA!^ 

The letters composing the words Khi^A^Musaili arc 
AA = too; d=i; = 20 ^ 4^0 ; / = 90 j /= 30 ; 

la; Total = 791 {am* = 1389)- The tiidlciiky in pro- 
diictng a chronogrsm in Englkh is that only seven letters 
(C» L, V, and X) have niimencal values, neverthe¬ 
less Bicknelt overcame this difficulty and thus paraphrased the 
above chronDgram 

“Thrice take thou from M(^ALLA"S EARTH** (M+L+L tioo) 
“ ITS RICHEST GRAIN'’ (I + I +C+ I ^ 103 X 3 =3Pg : 
1100 —300 —791V 

(1) The talmlh^ dr allusipn [to a proverb, story, of wcU- 
known vervr of poetry] is another pretty figure- 
T^miY is an English Instance from the I/tgeldthf 

Le^^nAs — 

“Such a tower as a poet of no mean caUhrt 
1 tmee knew and lovedi poor^ dear Reginald Hebet, 
Assigns to obUvion—a den for a she-bear." 

The allusion is to the foUoiviiig verse in HeberV 
Paletfia ^:— 

“ And cold Oblivion midst the niJu Uld, 

Fokls her dank wing beneath the tty shade,^ 

A good instance from the BltftAn of Sa*di if (ed. Graf| 

p, 28, L a] 

^ - The Omtoryr » pl^ cJmC to SldEar, whith wu a favi^mle re«5fl 
of the pDcL 

* For Earopcan chjnfiogrami see ftp- 23*13 ^ Mdcgans lfjiOin«fJ£ 
Pxtry. Oqc of the iimpleal and la that giving ihe date of Qocim 
Etbabclb'i death i ^ Day I* aosed In Inmwrtality " {HDcui - AiD. 

5e lor SCarUu i-nlher’a death wt have: “eCCe nVuC MorltVr 
IVviy* Id pace ChrlsU eXltV et beaiV^“ .jw M.cCCCc^s^WVWJmJi » 
i,D. 
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Ciii ki nuA 

Niki dr-i-fd-yi Qitii Anidtif 


tl5*t iboj sbooJd’st place tic nine thrones 
Spheres) of heaven beneath the feet of Qiiil Anslin ?" 


The alluHon is to the folia wing verst by Dhahfr of 
Firyib 


.Vi«* kuni^i^/alai mkad andulu dr-i-pay 
Td «UM bar Antdn nikad, 

" Imagination pots the nine thrones (spheres) of heaven 
%tA feet 

That it may imprint a kiss cm the stirrup of QiziJ Arslan." 

‘Ubayd-i-Zihinl, a very bitter atirist who died some 
twenty years before wrote amongst other poems a 

little mathnawi (sdU a popular children’s book In Peraia) 
named “The Cat and the Mouse" {Mlah u Guria)^ b 
which an old cat plays the devotee in ordca- to entice the 
mice within its clutches. The mite report its “conversion” 
to their king in the following veise *_ 


*’dtuzhiifigilnd t tr gurba sdkid sled, 

‘Abui, a uiM'HiM, H mmutmdnii f" ' 

Good ti^ngs j foe the oat hai become an ascetic, 
A worshipper, a believer, a devout Muslim I" 


Ftom this story the phrase »ptrba sJhid tW” («the cat 
has l^omc an ascetic”) became very common in speaking of 
an old sinner who dums piety for purely mundane (gener^y 

evil) objects; and HiJilitl alludes to this in the foUnwini 

vmc^ 


Ay kabk^t-Uimd, Oanimf SiAdt 

Gktmt Md‘jAdw li ^^eurbaA^'ibid" itotud; iard t 


if 


O gracofoUy^walhiiig partridge 1 Whither 
Be not deceived becaose Uic ^devout eat' 


thoa f Stop I 
has Bid its prayen I" 
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These allusions often constitute one of the most serious 
difficulties which the European student of Persian^ Arabic, 
Turkish, and other Muslim bnguages has to 
2SSS1 £e? encounter, since the codunon ground of his- 
torical and Jitcrary knowledge shared by all 
persons of education in the lands of IsL^m is quite 
different from that in which the European and other Christiftn 
nations paitiejpate. Any allusion to the QuPin^ for instance, 
is Supposed to be intelligible to a well-educated Muslim ; yet 
it may cost the Christian reader an Infinity of trouble to 
identify it and trace it to its source. To take one instance 
onlyj which, jf nm t vfra t rrmirs. The poet Firdawsi, 
when suffering from the sore disappointmenc occasioned by 
SuMn Mahmud's niggardly recognition of his great work, the 
Skdhmima^ or Book of Kings, wrote a most bitter satire (now 
prefixed to most editions of that work]^ left it in the hands of 
a friend of his, with instruct]ons to deliver it after the lapse 
of a certain pFcriod, and then made the best of his way to 
Tabaristin, where he sought refuge with the Ispahbad Shirzid 
(or, according to others, Shahrtyir, ihe son of Sharxin). 
Sul^n Mahmud, on reading the sarirc, was filled with fury, 
and wrote m thk Prince demanding the surrender of the poet, 
and threatening, should his demand not be complied with, to 
come with his elephants of war (which appear to have been a 
great feature of his army) and trample him and his army, 
villages and people under their feet^ It is said that the 
Ispahhod merely wrote on the back of the Sut^^s mi^iTC 
the three letters A, L- M.*’ Though Suldn Mahmud, it ti 
said, did not at once see the aUusion, all his courtiers inniie- 
dlately recognised it, and knew lhat the Ispahbad'i [ntention 
was to remind them of the htc which overtook Abraha the 
Abyssinian, who, trusting in his elephants, would hare prn- 
hined the Holy City of Mecca in the very year of the Prophet 
Muhammad's birth, known ever aiterwardi* as “ihe Year of 
the Elephant.^ For concerning these impious ** People of the 
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Elephant” a short chapter (No, CV) of the Qiiriti 
revealed, known as the ZkrattTi-F^l^ which begins vni t^e 
letters “A. L, M.,” AJam tsr» iay/a 
hf-Ai^di?l-Ftir^^ thou not seen how tkj Lord dealt 
with the People of the Elephant! Did Hs n^ ca^ their 
device to miscarry i And send against them birds 
which pelted them with stones of Inked clay ? An ma c 
them like leaves of com eaten [by cattle] ? The dtusion 
was eatraordirarily appropriate, and fs said to have effect oaUy 
turned the Sultan from bis purpose. Nothing, indeed, ts so 
effective or so much admired amongst Muslims as the skilful 
and apposite application of a passage from their Sacred Book, 
and to this topic I shall have occasion to revert agsm at the 


end of this chapter. l j 

Taihif is another ingenious figure depending on the ots- 
critical points which serve to dUtinguish so many letters of 
the Arabic alphabet. By changing these points, 
without interfering with the bodies of the letters, 
the sense of a sentence may be completely changed, and the 
sentence or sense so changed is said to be mufai^/. The 
expression occurs in the BArtJir of Sa‘df (ed. Graf, p. t , 
1. 4lt- 


' Uar4 huia; gttfid, • bi tafW diA, R* danalsi-nl {dsha «* Mio 6j*,* 

■■‘Give me/ said be, 'losses with rnjitf. ^*or to the poor nan 
iuika (provt^is) are better than fnirrt' (kisses). 

This figure cannot be illustrated or properly cxpblncd 
without the use of Arabic letters, else 1 should be tempted to 
cite an ingenious poem, quoted by Rashid'i-Waiwit in his 
wherein the sense of each verse is changed 
from praise to blame by a slight alteration of the diacritical 
points, » that, for example, Hstt iar aij~at tmiandi bi-khiiif 
(«The nobility in thy Stock is indisputable ”) becomes Haii 
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dor paBdi M-khliif Tb^ unclc3itifi€Sft in thy stock is 

indisputahtc 

Some few words should, perhaps, be said at this point can« 
ccxning tht Satire and the parody Sadre was 

atuongfit the Arabs, even in pre-Muhammadan 
^ powerful weapon, and commonly took the 
form of what were known as poems 

on the disgracei and SQUidals attaching to some rival or hosdLc 
tribe, t In Pcfsian, one of the earliest satires preserved to us is 
that of Firdawsi on Sul^ Mahmud, to which aJJusioti has 
already been made. This, though very bitter, is utterly devoid 
of the coarse mvcctive and iiinucndo which mar (according to 
Western ideas) most ^tirical poems of the Arabs and PersiansL 
The five fdlawing verses may serve to give some idea of its 
style:— 


" I^ng years this ShdhuamB I toiled to compbtet 
That the King might award me some recompense meet, 
But naught save a heart wrung with grid and despair 
Did I get from tliosc pramises empty aa air f 
Kaddhe siie of the King been some Prince dI renown^ 
My forehead had Miiely been graced by a crown t 
Were hk mother a lady of high pedigree^ 

In silver and gold bad 1 stood to the kneel 
But, hdng by birth not a prince but a boor, 
llie pnusc of the noble he could not endure f ** 


Any one who wishes to form an idea of the grossness which 
man so much of the uttncal verse of the Penians should 
peruse the riw/w^ series of abusive poems which marked the 
progress of the quarrel between the poet Kliiqani (d, a.d. i iqq) 
and his master iWid teacher, Abu'MUli, which will be found in 
ftdl, with tfaiisbtions, in fChinikof's adiuirablc Jlfimslri imf 
K hAtdifi (Paris, 1865, pp* (4-13). The quatrain with which 
Abul-‘Dli opened the dud Is delicacy itself compared to what 
follows, and will alone bear crazisladon» He says:— 

7 
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Agar^i sukhan nUi ddniyd, 

Tai Hukia guyttm-ai : bi-Mnm rdyugdtti^d / 

nui'^Hn ki zi fu mik tuwad bi-sitin: 

Bdskad M li fiiiar bimad^i tu m-ddniyd i 

which Diay be pamphniscd m English :_ 

"Tby vme, Khaqiiiu'^ deeply [ admirCp 
Yet Diie smaB biat to offcf 1 de^re : 

Mock not the man whose years oattiumber thine: 

He may, perchance (thcra kndv'tit iiot)> be thy sire I*" 

The following, howeverj ascribed to Kamal IsmaHl of 
Isfaliin (killed by the Mongols when they sacked that city m 
A.n, U the most iireproachfible specimen of Persian 

satire with which I have met— 

Gar kwdja ti hakr^irmd badf gm/t 
Md ikikra li gham m-mi Itkardshtm^* 
kid ghayr^i^nikti iyaih na g£im^ 

Td kar du durtlgh gu/tu bikkim / 

which may he paraphrased :_ 

^'My face shall show no traces of despite^ 

Altliough my F^ron speaketb ill of me : 

HI* ptnisc lit still continue to reciiet 
That both of us nli^g may Harsi be I 

^ ^ As for the Jawib (IxteraJly “answer”),, it may be dthcr a 

parody or menjy an imitation, this btter being also called a 

“pandlcL” The great parodists of 
pKnUck Persia were ^tJhayd-i-Zikinl, a ribald wit who 
died about A,t», whose satires in 

verse and prose a selection was pohlbhed in Consfantinaplc tn 
A-H, 1303 {a.d* JSS5-36} ; and Abi Isbiq (Eusbaq) of Shiraz, 
the Poet of Foods j and Nidhima'd-Dhi ftlahmuJ Qarf of 
Yazd, the Poet of Clothw, from the works of both of whom 
selections were published in the same year md place* Each of 
these was a parodist, hut the Hrst-named was by lar the gnatest 
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as a ttuscer of utirc, and excelled in prose as well u in veree^ 
as we shall have occaalan to fcmarJt when we come to stsok 
of his period^ ^ 

Much inore might be said on the Rhetoric of the Muslims, 
but considerations of space forbid me for the present to enlarge 
coamtioiuiiiT till* subject, and I tniist refer such of 

“ ilMire fiillo* information to the 
works of Gladwin, Rucken, Gibb, Blochmann, 
and the native writers on these topics. A fow words, however, 
must he added on a work of great utility to students of the 
erotic poetry of the Persians, I mcajii the “Lover’s Companion '* 
of Sharafu’d-Din Rami, who aouriihcd in 
the lutter part of the fourteenth century of our era. This 
book treats of the similes which may be ctnplDyed m describing 
the various features of the beloved, and has been translated and 
annotated in French by M. Clfment Huart, Professor of 

PcriSaFi at the Ecok ^Jes Langucs Oncntalc^ 

1875), It conuiEtSi nineteen chapters, treating rapecitvely of 
the hair, the forthcacE, the eycbroflrs, the e^es, the ejxkshes, 
the fecc, the down on rhe hpa juid cheeks, the mole or beauty- 
ipot, the lips, the iceth, the mouth, rhe chin, the neck, the 
bo&om, the arm, the fingers^ the iigure, the wais^ and the leg». 
In each chapter the author flr^t givc^ the various terms applied 
by the /Uahs and Persians to the part which he is discussing, 
diflfcrcntbrifig them when any difference in meaning exists j 
then the metaphors used by writers in ^peaking of them, and 
the epithets applied to them, the whole copiously illustiafed by 
examples from the poets. Thus the eyebrows (in Persian 
siru^ In Arabic may be efthcr joined together above the 

nose which is esteemed a great beauiy^ or separated 

and they are spoken of by the Peraan poets by 
thirteen metaphors qr metaphoncal adjectives. Thus they 
inay be compared to crescent moons; bows j taiDbows t 
arches ^ mihrAis -,^ the letter #iir#r, the letter {Af, 

ukbe lo every mow^nc which ibovu^ (he ditediaa 
of the Ka bn {if liccea* towards which Uie faithful must turn in pfayer. 
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•iJ; the curved head of the niall-bar or polo-stick ; the 
dd^/i^ or mark of owiiCT^tiip b^aI^del^ on a horie or other 
domestic ajtimal | and the iu^hrd^ or tupl scat oii the letters- 
patent of beout)'. In the case of the \mr the number of 
metaphors and metaphorical adjectives of which the use is 
actioned is much frcitcr: in Persian, according to our 
author, “these are, pmperij speaking, suety; but, since one 
can make use of a much larger number of terms, the hair is 
spoken of metaphorically as ^tliat which possesses a hundred 
attributes" ” j of which attribute a copious list is appended. 

From what his been said, it will now be fully apparent how 
intensely conventional and artihtial much Persian poetry is. 

Not only the metres and ordering of the rhymes, 
sequence of subjects, the pcrmissihlE com- 
prisons, similes, and metaphors, the varieties 
of rhetorical embellishment, and the like, are all 
fixed by a convent Eon dating from the eleventh or twelfth cen¬ 
tury of nur cm ^ and this applies most strongly to the q&jlda. 
Hence it ts that the European estimate of the grcatniaa of a 
Perstan poet is often vexy di$?rciit from that of his own 
countrymen, since only bcmities of thought can be preserved 
in translatiun, while beauties of form almost nrccssaiily dis¬ 
appear, however skilful the translator may be. Thus it happens 
chat ^Umar Khayyim, who b noc ranked by the Persians as 
a. poet of even the third class, b now, probably, better known 
in Europe than any of his fdlaw-cnuntrymen us a writer of 
vene 5 while of the qaiida-wntm so highly esteemed by the 
Persiatss, such as Anwarf, Khiqanl, or Dba hir of Firydb, the 
very names arc unlamiliar in the West, 

The early Arab poets of the classical (f.r., the pfo-Muham- 
madan, early Muhammadan, and Umayyad) periods are natural, 
unafiected, and perfectly true to thdr environ^ 
ment, and the difficulty which we often ex¬ 
perience in understanding their meaning depends 
on the unfamiliarity of that environment rather chan upon 
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anything far-fctchcd nr fimcirul til ihcir comparbatisi j hut, 
apart from this, they arc splendidly direct and spontaneous# 
Even m Umayyad times, cridcism turned rather on the 
ideas expressed dun on the form uito which they were cast, 
as WE plainly see from an anecdote related in the charming 
history ofaI-Fak?irf (ed# Ahlwardt, pp. 149-150), according to 
which *Abdti*l-Maliic (reigned a.d# 685-705) one day aiitcd 
his courtiers what they had to say about the rolloaring ver^ 

Akimu bi-Oa^d^ jnd 

Fu-wd-karabd mim-man yahimm tihA ba*di i 

I ahaH contiiiuc madly in Jove with Da'd so looii as t Uve: 
and, if 1 die, 

Alack and alas for him who sliali be io k>vc witli her after 
me!^ 


They replied, fine sentiment#" “Nay," raid *Abdu*U 
Malik, “this is a fellow over-meddlesome after he is dead. 
This is not a good senrimejit"* The courdenagreed. “ How 
then, continued the Caliph, “ should he have expressed him¬ 
self ? " Thcreupoti one of those present suggested for the 
second fine t — 


. # ^ UwakJtti bi-Da*d^ man yakimu bM ta^di / 

#****! wili assign to Da^d one who shall love her after me!" 

“Nay," raid ^Abdu'l-Malik, “this is [the »ying of] 1 dad 
nun who is a procurer and a go-between#" “ Then how,” the 
courtiers demanded, ** shctild he have cxpreaicd himself f " 
“ Why," raid the Caliph, “ he should have said:— 

# # # Fa*U li-dhi kkullat^ ba*di/ 


# # . ; ^and if I dlcp 

f>a'd shall be do good to any (0%^ after mer" 
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Here^ ihcn^ it lA wholly i questiDfi of the idea expressed, not 
of the form in which h is cast. 

Now see wlint that greatst philosophical historian of the 
Ainbs^ the celebiated Ibn iChaJduti (bom in Timis^ A-O- 133^ » 
died in Cairo, a.o. 1406} says in chap, xlvii 
of the sixth section of his masterly 
which is headed t “That the Art of composing 
in ircrse or prose is concerned only with words^ 
not with ideas ” t — 

**■ KnoWp'^ be begjnsp " that the Ait of Discoorsep whether in verse 
or proscp lies oniy in words^ not In ideas; for the biter are merely 
accessories, while the former arc the prioeipal coDGcriT [of the 
writer]. So the artist who wonld practise the faculty of Discourse 
in ?rerse and prose^ exercEscs it^o words only, bjstodag his memory 
with modcU fmin the speech of the Arabs, so that the use and 
fluency thereof may increase no his tongue until the faculty [of ex¬ 
pressing himself] ki the boguage of Mudar becomes confirmed in 
him, and be becomes freed from the foreign idiom whereio be was 
educated amongst bii people. So be should imagine as one 

born and brought up amongst the Arabs, Jearning their language by 
oruJ prompting as the child J^sirua it, untiJ he becoEnes^ as it were, 
one of them in their language. This is because, as we have already 
aaid, language is a facialty^ [oiAuifei^led] In speech sud acquired by 
repeliUDo with the tongue until it be fidJy acquired. Now the 
tongue and speech deal only with words, while ideas belotig to the 
mind, f And, i^n, ideas are common to alL, and are at the disposal 
of every understaodLng, to employ as Lt will, nectEug [for such 
employment] no art; it is the ccnistmction of speech to express 
them which needs ait, os vc have said ; this ennsisiing, as it were, of 
moulds to cDDtaio the ideas. So, just as the s^ssels whefcin water 
is diuwu from the Sea may be of gold. Or sEver, or pottery, or glass. 
Of eaxthetiware, whilst the water is in its essence one. In such wific 
that the respective cxceLlonce [of each] varies according to tbe 
wscls Elled with wotcr^ according tn the diversity of their species^ 
not according Id any dilfereoce in the wnler ; just so the exedicnee 
and eloquence of language in ita use diners according to the differeol 
grades of speech in which it ii expressed^ in respect of its con. 


* Beyrout ed. of 0,0. 1900, p. 577 ; vuL iii, p. jSy, of de Slane'g French 
tranabiioo. 
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formity vith Ih? objects [in view], while Ibe Ideas are [Iti each 
case] iovadable in tbemselvcs. He, tbeu^ who ii incapable of 
framing a dificcmrse and [shaping] iti moulds [r.t* its style] accord¬ 
ing to lbs i^iiiiremciits ol the faimity ol speech^ and who endii^vooJ^ 
to express bis thought, but fails to express it well^ hUkc the para¬ 
lytic who, desiring to rise up, cannot do so^ for loss a| the power 
thereunto.'^ 


With these ” moulds** (erd/M, plnfai of ur/icA), wherein, as it 
were, wc cast our ideas, and so give ihein stymie and distinction, 
Ibn Khaldiln deals at some length, fccomintndfttg afi models 
of expression the prc-Isf^ie pagan poets of the Arabs | Abii 
Tammim, the compiler of ihc who died about the 

middle of the ninth century | Kulthun] b. 'Umar al-^Attibt, 
who flourished in the reign of HarunuV-Rashld | Ibnu'l^ 
Mu^tazz, whose one day^s Caliphate was extinguished In hts 
blood in A^n. 908 j Abii Nuwis, the witty and disreputable 
Court-poct of ar-Rashld ^ the Sharif ar-TUdi (died a.d. 1015); 
^Abdu^ilih b. aI-Muqa&^, the apostate Magian, put to death 
in A.D. 760 ^ Sahl b. Hirun (died A,n, B60), the wndr Ibnu*zH 
Z^yyh (put ro death In a.i>. B47]; BadiVz-Zamin a]- 
Hamadhinl, the author of the first AfafJmJi (died a^p. tOOS}, 
and the historian of the House of Buwayh, af-Sibt (died 
A.D> 1056). He who takes these as models, and commits 
their com positions to memory, will, Ibn Khaldun, attain 
d better style than such as imitate later writers of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries of our era, tike Ibn Sahl, Ibnu'n^ 
Nablb, al-Bay^i, and ‘Imidu’d^Dfn al-Kicib of Iffahin. 
And 50 Ibn Khaldiin, logically enough from his point of view, 
defines poetry (Beyrout cd. of a*d. tgoo, p. 573) as follows *— 


" Poetry is an eflecHve djscoursep based cip metaphor and descrip- 
tioiis, dividi^d into parts verses] agreeing with one another in 
metre and fhyinci each one of such parts being indepeiulent in 
scope and aim of what precedes and follows it, and tartf^rtmng h 
ih£ mcufdy. [or styles] ef ihe . 4 rn^t spf ^vfinaitd la iV' 
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And about i fKtgt further bock he conuparcs the writer^ 
whether in prose or verse, to the architect or the weaver, in 
that he, like them, most work by pattern i for which reason 
he seems mdlncd to agree widi those who would exclude 
al-Mutanabbf and Abu^-^Ali al-Ma'arrI from the Arabian 
Parnassus &f£sui/ they were Qrigfria4 and did not observe the 
moulds [or models sanctioned by long usage] of the Arabs.** 
Turning now to the Persians, we find, as we should naturally 
expect in these apt pupik of the Arah% that precisely simibr 
omunvtiam «r maintain m this field alscx •^^The words of 
aai sccrctaty (or clerk in a Govenimciit o^te) 

will not,” sap the author of the Chaftir 
“attain to this elevation until he becomes familiar with every 
science^ obtains some hint from every master, hean some 
aphorism from every philosopher, and hrt^i tmr tUganff frem 
infrj man a/ To this end the aspirant to literary skill 

h advbed in particular to study, with a view to forming and 
improving his style* in Arabk the Qurln^ the Traditions, the 
proverbial sayinp of the Arabs, and the wridngs of the Sdkib 
Ismael b, ^Abbid, a^-^bl, Ibn Qudjma, BadiSj*z-2^iTi£n aU 
Hamadliinl, al-ljariri, and other less wdl-known writers, with 
the poems of al-Mutanabbi, al-Ablwordl* and sil-Ghazzi j and, 
in Persian, the ^pr^^-aJmn (composed by Kay-Ka'is* the 
Ziylrid ruler of Tabiristin, in a.d. the Skdhnima 

of FLrdaws, and the poems of Rudagi and ^Un^urn This 
intense conventionality and conservat^m in literary matters, 
broken down in Turkey by the New School led to victory by 
Ziyi Pasha, Kemil Bey, and Shinlsf Efcndi, maintains an 
undimlnishcd sway in Persia | and if, on the one band, it ha* 
checked originality and tended to produce a certain monotony 
of topic, style, and treatment, it has, on the other, guarded the 
Persian language from that vulgaHsatian which the triumph of 
m untrained, untrammelled, jind unconventional genius of ibe 
barhanc-degenenttc type tends to produce m our own and 
other European tongues^ 
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The idddcb or “mouliis” in Persiari^ in AnthiC| havc^ it 
ii true, varied from time to time and^ to a ccmin <dnent| from 
pizee to place j for, wre lizve seen^ the omoni 
entidsm adopted by Dawlztshih at the end of 
fifteenth ccnturj differ widely from those laid 
Mqwti^ down by the author of the Chahdr iVfaqJia m the 
middle of the twelfth ; while Ibn KhalduJi^s severe 
and cbsriczl taste prevented him from apprewing the rhetdncal 
cxtnvaganfes which had prevailed amongst his E4isicrn co* 
rcligiimbts and kinsfolk for nearly three centuries. Yet 
simplicity and directness is to be found in modern sis well sts 
in andent writers of Persian verse and pmsc; the /fdm 
(^Assurance of the Bibis, written by Bahi'ulUh about 
A.m 18591 ^ condsc and sitting in style as the Ch&ftdr 
composed some seven centurict earlier, and the venc 
of the contemporary Passion-Play (fsi'ifjfl) or of the popular 
ballad {iaptl/) h as simple and natural as one of Rudagf s songs ^ 
while the fiabby, mfiaied, bombastic st^de fiimilifir to all 
students of the Ajtwdr-i-SvAayli has always tended to prevail 
where the patrons of Persian titerafurc have been of Turkish 
or Mongolian race^ and reachm its highest development m the 
hands of Ottoman writers like Vcysl and Ner^td. 


CHAPTER n 


THE GHAZi^AWl PEEIDD^ UNTIL THE DEATH OF SULTAk 

uahmOp 

Towa^d^ the end of the tenth centnij of oar eri Persisi^ 
though still micninallj s^ubjcct to the CaJiph of B^ghdid (at 
this ttiiie ol-padit billAh. whose lonir rcipo 

Sfii# (d i ^ iIj ^ ^ Q c 

theii^QKc!fuia lasted from a*d+ Mt to toil)* was m Imct divided 

ttt]th«iktr|>. , T 7., , . , ^ 

between the piii^ias^ whose capitu wss at Bu- 
khiri, and the DayUmite House of Buway h, who dominated 
the southern and south-western provinces and were practically 
absotute in Eoghdid itself the Caliph being a mere puppet Ln 
their hands.^ Besides these, two small dynasties, the Houses 
of Ziyir and mled respectively in Taboristin 

(the modern Gilin and IViazandaran) lying between the 
southern shore of the Campion and the KIburz Mountains) and 
Kurdistinp All of these dyiuisties appear to have been of 
idnion (Persian or Kurdkh) race, and none of their rulers 
claiEned the title of but contented themselves generally 

with those of Itp^hktd^ or Afalii: in other words, they 

regarded themselves as princo and governors, but not as kings. 

Al-Birunji, the great chrotiologist, who lonrished about 
A.D, JOOD, and is therefore a contemporary witness for the 
penod of which we arc now speaking, discusses at some length 
the pedigrees of the three more important of the four dynasties 

* Sec Stanley Lone-Pook'i Afd/ruarma^ 4 ffl IlyiHu^cA, p. 140. 
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mentioned sibove.^ On the pedigree of the Buwayhid^ who 
traced their deacenr from the Sds^iin king Bahdm Gur, he 
Pr ni iTi it h true, lame douht^ and adds that certain 

uuriicwp^ persons stscribed to them m Arabhui origin | 
but, whether or no they were sdons of the 
andcriE Ray^ House of Persia^ there can be no reasonable 
douht as to their Persian nationality. Concerning the House 
qT Sdoiin be declares chat ^ nobody contests the fact that 
they were descended from Bahram Chubin, the great 
or Warden of the Marches, who raised so formidable an 
insurrection during the reign of the S^sdnian king K-hinraw 
Parwiz (a.d- 590-6^7) i whilst of the Ziydrills he similarly 
traces the pedigree up to the Sdsinian Icing QubldJi (Au.i>, 4BS— 
531)^ We mirst, however, bear in mind that persona] and 
political bias may have somewhat influenced al-Girunrs doubts 
and assurances in this matter, since he could hardly refrain 
from professing certainty as to the noble pedigree claimed by 
hlA gencroos and enlightened patron and hencfactor Qabus, 
the son uf Wasbmg:lr the Ziylrid, entitled 
-*ihc Sun of the Heights,^ whom also he may have thought to 
please by his asper^ons on the House of Buwayh, Con h rota¬ 
tion of this view is afiforded by another passage in the same 
work (p. 131 of Sathau^s translarion], where al-Bimn] blames 
the Hu wav Kids for the high-sounding titles besto wed by thetii 
on their mmisitrs, which he stigmatises as nothing but one 
great lie," yet a few lines lower lausk his patron Shumnt^L 
Ma^all (^*thc Sun of the Heights”) for choosing for himsdr 
**a title the feUi meaning of which did not exceed hU meritSi” 

Khuiisdti, the raim of the Sdminids((which at that time 
greatly exceeded Its modern: limits and ioduded much of what 
IS now known as Tnuiscaspia or Central A5ia)]| wa% as haa 
been fiiUy explained in the PrtU^ttuiu to thk work, the 
cradle of ** modem,” r-j., po^-Muhammadari} Persian Iitcfa^ 

* See S a chins bansUtlon of the Ckfvmif^ vf Andtnt NaHorn, 
W- 44-4flH 
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(ure. But in spite of the enthusiasm sinth which ath-Tha‘- 
iJibft spaksof the galaxy of litctaiy talent assembled at Bu- 
HeiMiT, iitpm it if not to be supposed that in culture and 

KtaSSSrX Khurisin had outstripped Fars^ the cradlu 

ireatncssi and the south of Persia gene¬ 
rally, Ath-Tha*ilib! himself lit.^ p, jJ cites 
an Arahic verse by the poet Abu A^imad b. AW Bair, who 
flourished about the end of the ninth century of our era at the 
Sdtndnid Court, which points very clearly to the intdlectual 
infetfoirity of Khtifjsdn to ‘Iriiq \ and a doggerel rhyme current 
in Persia at the present day stigmatises the Khura&anjs as 
“clowns" {aMatig),^ Yet in IChurAsdn undoubtedly it .was 
that the literary revival of the Persian language first began 
after the Muhammadan conquest; and that Wanti. jt was tbc 
most rcmoic province of the Caliph's domains and the furthest 
removed from Baghdid, the centre and metropolis of that 
isidmic culture of which the Arabic language was, from Spain 
tp Saniarqand, the recognised medium, until the dcstmcttoti of 
the Caliphate by the barbarous Mongols in the middle of the 
thirteenth century. In Tabarittan also, another remote pro¬ 
vince, which, first under its jCoroastHan ltpuhhad\ jwho tong 
survived the fall of their Sasanian masters], then under ShiMte 
rulers of the House of *Alf, and lastly under the House O'f 
Ziysir, long maintained itself bdcpendimi of the Caliphs of 
Baghdad and the Samanid rulers of Khurdsin, a pretty high 
degree of literary culture is implied by many remarks in the 
earliest extant history of that province composed by Ibn 
b&ndiyir (who flourished in the fiist half of the thirteenth 
century]; for be mentinna numerous Arabic works and cites 
many Arabic verses produced there in the ninth and tenth 

• ruhtRatR'i-hfluAr, Damasciu ediUun, veil, w, pp. 33^. t(,c tussaaie 

is tramlatcd in the f^^umena of this wwk, pp. 365-61. Sec sImj U de 
Ucynarcl'i Tartan LifUtvirt du A'AMiuiaa tt dt la Traasejuaut aa IV- 
uitU tu Uil yeurnal AtitiHqiu: tor hLuxh-Apeil, 1854, pp. 393 

€i 

* Sec my Yt 4 ir th€ Pcrnans, p. aja. 
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ccn Curies of our era, particuLarLy unc^cr the Imims 

S 64 ^^aS)jJt os well as some Persian works and one or 
two m the pecuJiar dialect of TaharistAn.^ As regards chc 
House of BuwayJ^ Slii*ites and Persians as they were, it 
appears at first sight rcmctrkable that so little of the literature 
of the Persian Renaissance should have been pfoduccdi under 
their auspices^ seeing that they were great patrons of leajtiing 
and that the phrase ** more eloquent than the two §ddt** (i.i*., 
the 5ihib Ismael b. ‘Abhid and af-Sjihi, the great minister and 
the great historian of the House of Buwayh] had becoixic 
proverbial 3; but the fact that the literature produced under 
their auspices was almost entirely Arabic ts explained, as already 
remarkedp by the clcFser rcktioiis which they maintained with 
Baghdad, the seat of the Caliphate and metroixilis of Islarru 
Yet we cannot doubt that Persian poetry as wcJJ as Arabic 
was cultivated at cbe Su way hid Courts, and indeed Muhammad 
*Awfr, the oldest biographer of Persian poets whose work 
(entitled has been preserved to us, mentions at 

least two poets who wrote in Persian and who enjoyed the 
patronage of the Isma*il b. 'Ahbid, Mansur b. ^Ali 

of Ray, poetically surnamed Jtlfffipftj Abii fiakr Muham- 

* See cspecLiIE^ Sccnon tb. h (Cf. 4f*> id o| thtr tckdia Office MS., 
PP- 4 ^^ ^ transMkdiiij, which tmaid tA Ibe ^ noblcii 

laintly ancl famnis meu„ scHbear phytidans^ aatronoideni, pbilc«o(phcTiv 
and poeh nf Tabarlstau.^'' Abu 'Ainr [citiL a m S70}, why k called ^ the 
pnet erf Tabaristiti " par as-Sanvi.! and the 

at^Utnisb were all uotahk ncieEi; wtiile to Ibc Sayyid Alyul^^tuayn 
a nmnber nf Aiab[c prdfte WortcFt are aKribed, five ol Uie DKht famcui 
rrf which arc named- 

^ A good maqy verses in the dialecl ot Jaharktiji am died hj Ihn 
Ijifandiyar, tncludlng tome comiKHed by Ibe Ispalibid Khunhid b Atml- 
Qasdui ci llirn^ir and Barbed oi |afid ; buE the atdeit work cwnpofcd !□ 
ihifl dialed of which we have any knowledge appear? to hate been the 
wnlch formed the basis nif the Peoian ilnTzuAd-n'ndera [sec 
Sdatfcf'i fVri«jjiFq tnt- il* p, I9S>. Tfdwi tertes by 'Alj 

PirtiEa* ciJtcd Diwurwai, a toqiempnrury of the Bnwayhirf 'Adtathi'd' 
Puwla [middle of t!te U^rth ctnhnyj^ arc also died by Ibn Istanidiyar, 

i Ibn iifandiyir, p. 90 of toy triinsbtbn. 
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mad! b, *AU of Sarakhs, tumamcd Khitira^U* The former, 
35 'Awfi eeiia wsa grcaily hoiioured by tbc $ahibj ui whose 
praise he indited Persian of which specimens are given t 

and when BadfSiV-Zaiiiin aJ-Hamadhini (the author of a 
celebrated caUectiem of which, tn the command of 

all die wealth and subdety of the Arabic loiiguagc, is dcrcnied 
second only to the homonymous work of hb more famous 
suecc^rp, aUHan'd) came u a lad of twelve to the $dhib ^5 
reccptimi, hb still in Arabic was tested by bidding hiin extem¬ 
porise an Arabic verse^translatian of three Persian couplets by 
this poeL^ KbusrawC^ the second of the two poets above- 
mentioned, composed verses both in Arabic and Persian in 
praise of Shamsu'i-MafiLi Qibus Washmglr^ the Ziydrid 
ruler of Taboristin, and the ^ahib; while QumH of Gurgin, 
another oirly poet, sung the praises of the same prince^ 

Far surpassing rn fame and talent the poets above mentinned 
wiis that briJIiant galaxy of singers which adorned the Court 
SwfUji of the great conr^ uerori S ultin Mahmud of G ha^.na, 

oi Ohunii ^1^^ succeeded to the throne of hii huher Subuk- 
tigfn in A.n^ 998* The dynasEy which under hLs energetic 
and martial rule rose so rapidly to the most commanding 
pGsition^ and after his deatli so quickly declined before the 
growing power^of the Srljiiqs, was actually founded in 
a.Pk 961 by Alptigm^ a Turkish slave of the House of 
at Ghazna, Jn the heart of the Afghan highlands; but 
its political significance only began *onic fourteen years bier 
on the accession of ^lahmud's fethcr Subuktigtrif the slave of 
Alptigin, This great Mahmud, thertfcpTCp the champion of 
Islim, the conqueror of India, the ruthless fue of idolatry, 
the Right Hand of the CaimiLiiideT of the Faithful ^ 
{yaminw ^rnirft^Af&'miriiK^ or was the son 

of ** the slave of a slave” i a foci of which Firdawsi made full 

‘ voL U of the histj tHjbl'ubi^ jn id? Pcrobfi Hislorica] Text 

Scries by Me^in. BrUl of Leydeit, pp. lA-jq, 

• 'rtif; versa are given In Ihe i^f^gfluwirFsa pp. 453-4%. 
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use in tiuit bitter sarire* wherein the disappointment of his 
Icgirloiatc hopes of an adequate Forward for his thirty yean* 
labour on hii immorml epic* the found full eapim- 

sion* turning, as it were, in a breath into infamy that reputa¬ 
tion os a patron of letters which the King so eagerly desired ^ 
so that, as Jimi, wrttiiig five centuries bier* says *— 


*'Gusaihi u ilnr/kbJnu hu-mdriji 

Jus frt qadiirt ki na-ddniii qadr^t^Firdit^^i:’ 





"Gone U the greatness of ICahmAd, departed his glory^ 

And shrank lo ‘ He knew no£ the mdk of Fintfirmd' his story*'^ 


Following the plan which we have adopted in the hm part 
of this Historyp wc shall speak hut briefly of Suli^ Mahmdd 
himscif, and concentrate our attention on the literary and 
scientific aedvriEy^af which, by virtue rather of ccranpulston 
than atuactiEini bis Court became for a while the focus,^ Of 
military genius and of statecraft his aebLEvements afford ample 
evidence, so that he pushed back the Buwajhids, absorbed 
the realms of the Ziyirids* overthrew the S&minids* invaded 
India in twelve successive campaigns in twice that number of 
years (A*Di lOOr-24}^ and enlarged the coropaaDvely narrow 
borders of the kiiigdom which he had inheniicd until ft ck- 
tended fhom Bukhari and Samarqand to Gu^erat and Qinnawj, 
and included Afghinistin, Transoxuna* Khurisin, Tabaristinj 
Siiitin* iCaabinjr* and a large part of North-Western 'Tndlap 
He finally died in a.dw fojo* and within seven years of hb 
death the kingdom which be had built up had pmctJcaU? 
passed from his House into tile hands of the Scljiiqid Turks* 
though the House of Gha^na was not finally extinguished 
until A.n. tl86* when the kings of Gbur wrested from them 
their last Indian possessions and gave them their cru^ *if grdif^ 
Sultin Mahmud has often been described aii great patron 
of letters* but he was jn fact mtber a great kidnajiper of 

* Sec p. ii sApta. 
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liBrarv m.n. »hom (u »= h.»« ■1"^/ ^ 

Fi^lawsi) he often treatcJ in the end scurvily enoug . 
the scientific writers of that time none were greater X «i 
Avicenna [Abu ‘Ali Ibn Sina), ilie physiciiuwphilpsopher who, 
himseir the disciple of Aristotle mil Galen, wM_dimnE the 
Middle Ages the teacher of Europe, and al-Bimm, the 
historian and chronologvst. These two men, of whom the 
former was born about a.o. 980 and the la«er about seven 
years earlier, together with many other «htjais ^d men of 
letters, such as Abu Sahl MasJhi the philosopher, Abu l-Hi«n 
Rhammdr the ph^^idan, and 

niarician, had found, as we Icam ftom the ChahAr Maqiia 
(Anecdote *«tv, pp. i 18-114 of “y tnmsktioti), a happy and 
congcnkl home at the Court of Ma’mdn b. Ma mun, Pnnee 
of Khwaraam, whose territories were annexed by Su 
Ma^mbd in^A... Shortly before this date Sul^An 

Mahmiid sent to Ma'mOn by the hand of one of his nobles, 
Husiyn h. *Ali h. Mlki ’14 a letter to the following effect 

“ ] have bHSard that there are in aUmdance on 
Severn men of l«irni.i& each unrivalled to b« ^ 

So-and-w and So*and-«. Vou most send Ibem fo ^ 

that they may have Ihe honour of being pre^ted tber^t. 
rely on^ing enlblcd to profit by their tiMwJ^ge and ^U, and 
rwjoest tbit favour on the part of the Prince of Khwaraim. 


Of’iwurse this letter, in spite of its comparatively ^lite 
tentsur, was in reality a command, and as such Ma mun 
understood it. Summoning the men of learning 
Afisrtw, referred to in the letter, he addressed them as 
felloe ;— “The Sidtlii is strong, and has a large 
army recruited from Khurisin and India; and 
he covets *lriq [f Rhwirazm]. 1 cannot refuse to obey his 
order, or be disobedient to bis mandate. What my ye on this 

, ^ sachau’i translation of aJ-Birdni i aiwwfflfiy */ Saiians, 
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matccr f " l*hff?e of theta, al-Bir^{, Kbamiaifp and ^Arriq, 
oiotrcd hy the accounts they had heaid of the Sul (in's gmeroiityj 
were wilUng to go; but Avicenna and Masibl were unwillmg^^ 
and, with ihe connivance of Ma^iaiin, privily made thdr 
escape, Overtafccti by a dusc-sform in the desert, Masilii 
perished ; while Avicenna, after experiencing terrible hanl- 
shi|K^ reached Abfw^rd, whence he nude his way successively 
to Tik, Nfshipiir, and ulitoutdy Gurgdrtj over which the 
enlightened and accomplished Qabus b* Washmgir Shamsul* 
Ma^ili {killed in a . d . 1012) then held sway. Now, of the 
learned men whom Sul^dn Mahmud had demanded, 11 was 
Avicenna whom he especially desired to secure ; soj on Icarn^ 
ing of his escape, he caused a portrait of him to be circubted 
through the Lands. Avicenna, having succeeded in restoring 
to hiulth a bvourite kinsman of Qibiis, was summoned 
before that Prince, who at once recesgnised him from the 
portrait, but, instead of stirrcndcriiig him to MahmiSd, main* 
rained him honourably to hit service until the philosopher- 
physician Went to Ray and entered the service of *Ali*i4*d- 
Dawla Muhammad, whose minister he became. During this 
period, m we learn from Anecdote xnvu (pp. J 25-128 of my 
translation) of the ChahAr .)/a^d 4 r, he managed, in spite of 
his manifolcl o^ebj duties, to write dally, in the early 
morning, some two pages of his great philosophical work, 
the 

Let us turn now for a moment to al-Binlnrs adventuma 
at the Court of Ghaxna, as described in Anecdote xxiii 
[pp'9^-95^f translation) of the CIn^hdrAfafdla* 
Sultin, while seated in his four- 
doored fumtner*housc in the Garden of a Thou¬ 
sand Trees in Gha^a, requested al-Buufii to forecast, by hb 
knowledge of the stars, by which door the King would leave 
the building. When al-Bfrunf had complied with this com¬ 
mand, and had written his answer secretly 00 a piece of paper 
which he pbced under a qiuit, the Sul^ caused a hole to be 

8 
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made in one of the wills, and by this qtiittcd ihe summer- 
houje. Then he called for al-Blnlnrs prognosticarion, and 
found to his disgust that on it was written, “ The King will 
go out by none of these four doors, but an opening will be 
made la the eastern wail by which he will leave the building,*’ 
Sulpln Mahmud, who had hoped to turn the laugh against 
al-'Blrunl, was so angry that he ordered him to be cast down 
from the roof. His fall was, however, broken by a mosqulto- 
cujtain \ and, on being again brought before the Sultan and 
asked whether he had foreseen this, he produced from his 
pticket a note-book in which was written, under the dace, 
“To-day I shall be cast down from a high place, but shall 
reach the earth in safety, and arise sound in body.” There¬ 
upon the Sultdn, still more Incensed, caused him to he confined 
in the dtadd, from which he was only released after six 
months’ imprisonment at the intercession of the prime mmister, 
Ahmad ibn Hasan aJ-Maymandl, who, taking advantage of 
a favouiable moment, sid to Mahmdd, “ Poor Abu Ray bin 
[al-Bininl] made two such accurate predictions^ and, instead 
of decorations and a robe of honour, obtained but bonds and 
imprisonment 1" “ Know, my lord,” replied the Sultin, “ that 
this man is said to have no equal in the world save Avicenna, 
but both his prediedons were opposed to my will j and Kings 
arc like little children—in order Co receive rewards from them, 
one should speak in accordance with their opinion. It would 
have bttn better for him on that day if one of those two 
predicQous had been wrong. But to-tnormw order him to 
be brought forth, and to be given a horse csparlsoned with 
gold, a royal robe, a atin turban, a thousand rf/adr/, a slave, 
aod a handmaiden,” ^ By such tardy reparation, us iti the 
similar cibc of Firdawsi, did SulfJn Mahmud seek to atone for 
acts of meanness and injustice committed in a fit of causeless 
tU-temper or unreasoning suspicion. 

Another noablc man of letters, Abul-Fatb al-BustL 
celebrated for his skill in Arabic verse and prose composition, 
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was carried off by Sultin Mahmud^s father Subulcdgin 
when be captured the dty of Bust from its ruler Bdytdx. 

This eminent secretary and pcMTt afrerwanb passed 
scrrice of Mabmiid, hut finally died at 
Bukhifd in exile in a.h. 400 (a.d. 1009).* He 
was cxtraordiiunly skilled in wnrd-pUys and all other artifices 
of literary composn tion. His most celebrated poem| whicb^ as 
al^Manlnl infornus us, was greatly appreefatesd and often 
learned by heart in his rijnet ^nd which is sdll recited in Caiiti 
cofFce^houscs by the mtthaddlt/iutt^ or professiqxiaj. story-tellers, 
begins:— 


Z^datu'i^mar^^ fi iUnydku nmqfdn\ m ritiu-hu gkaym makdiU 
khayri kkmsnin\‘ 

'"A rnan^s incre^c in worldly wealth doth c^ttimas loss betide. 
And all his pains^ save Virtue’s ^is, but swelJ the debit sddr” 


The following Arabic verses him are ako cited by 
Dawlatsbdh :— 


“1 counsel you, O Klmgs of Earthy 10 cease not 
Sceiting good name for wcIMqing and right, 

Spending your 'white' and * red* to purchase honour, 

Which sliall not with cbiiiigu ol 'black' and ^white':* 
These are the kstug spoils of MAhmsld's pTowesa, 

Which spoik we sham when we his praiac indite,'* 


The date of his death is thus given in a verae by ifalak 
^tmddd-Zawzani 


* Sim wq|. |y of the l^tfh'iU4itii'd-/}^r, pp, a&i-jjl ^ 'Utbi'i. Fu'rrltAb 
t- Kumn/ {Cairo, iwt h pp« with al^Manhii's commeu- 

Ury : atiid Ibn Khallikan (Ue Sianc'ii tranalalion), wA ib PP- m-JIS- 
- fdfida la given in vol.l oj ?jyi KHarJiMt, pp. 

» By “ whlic and red ailvef ajad gold jare ms^U and by “• and 
while,'* night and day^ 
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** Sb^ykh oi lofty worth Abul-Ffllb Majdu'tl'^Diii, 4 mttn who wis 
Leader of all wits And scbolaEs a^d of otutor^ Ihc b»t ^ 
When four centuries and thirty years frotn Ahitaad's Flight had 
passed, 

Wtnded in the month ol Shawwdl hence onto tus Homo of 
Rest** 

it wASy indoed, A time when literary men were highly 
cstecined and cagedy soughi after, each more or Ic^ itidcpen- 
dent ruler or local governor strivmg to emubte 
hb rivals and peers in the intellectual brillkncy 
BMBafiB ^ eHttvr^gf. The main centres of such 
patronage were, besides Ghaznij Siil|in Mahmud^s capital, 
Kbhipiir, the scat of his brother Abul-Mu^a&r Ngt^r^s 
government in Khurisin, and, till the eitinctfon of the 
Siminid dynasty about tooo^ Bubhii^^ the various cities 
in Southern and VVcscem Persia subject to the House or 
Buvrayh, the Courts of the Sayyids and Ziyirid Princes or 
Tabarbtin, and the Court of the three Khwdrazmshihs named 
Ma^mun tn Khiva. Qn the literary luminaries of each of these 
Courts a monogzaph mJght be written^ and in r^h case the 
materials, though scattered, arc abundant, including, for the 
Arabic-writing poets, the often-cited Tatimiitu^d-DaJir of Abu 
Mansur ath-Tha 41 ibi, and its supplement;, the hitherto 
unpublished DHmjatu^i^Qa^r of al^Rikharzf | far the poets 
and men of letters of Taharbcin, the monographs on the 
hbtory of that mo^ interesting province published by Dorn 
at Pcccraburg (AiO^ 1850-5^) and the more ancient 
history of I bn tsbndiyar, of which an abridged tran&Eition 
by my^f forms the second vdiume of the Gibb Memorial 
Scries I and. Far blahdn, the nut mnnograiih on that citf of 
which 1 publbhcd an abstract in the JmrHaf 1/ R^yal 
jtfiafU S&:uty for July and October, 1901 ^ besides the more 

■ For a deicritiyoii ol the literary iplenUdcr ef thii dty under Lhc 
Saminids^ icc Uie pnrmus volume of this HUtory, pp. 3t>5-j)66, 
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gcnemi hbton'cal and biognphica] vrork^ of Ibnu^l-Athlri Ibn 
aMUtbf^ and oiheri. 

Most of tlic Iticrary and scientific men and poets of the 
time wandered fram Coiirt to Cctirc, dedicating a work or a 
poem to each of their variovi:^ patroim. Thus the 
■S^tSSiiL above-mentioned Abu Mansur ath-ThaHlibf of 
Kbhdpiir dedicated hts Lat£ijk^l-M^^f to the 
Sibib Isma^ bp ^Abbid,* the great minister of the Buwayhtd 
Prince Fakhru"d-I>aw]a ^ ihe Muhhij and the Tsmslhikul 
tn Shamsu^i-S^^l Qdhib b. Washmgfr ; the 
Sthru't-B^Agha and B^hu^i-Lugha to the Ainfr Abti'l-Fa<JJ 
ai-Mjki[j ; the Nik^ya ITi-KinAya^ the Nuthrii^rt-NQ^m^ 
and the w&^dh- to Ma^mdn b» 

Khwirazmshih^ and so on.^ So also that great and admirable 
scholar Abu Rayhin al^Blrdnt (bom a.p- 973) 
spent the earlier part of his life, as we have already 
seen, under the protection of the Ma’milnt Princes 
orKhwdcazm of Khiva; then visited the Court of that liberal 
patron of scholars, Shamsu^l-Ma^sUi Qibus b» Washmglr in 
Tabaristdn, and dedicated to him his Amiirtt 

Nirfj>Fti about a.d. joOO; then returned to Khwir4£m, 
whence, as wv have seen, he was carried off to Afghinistin 
about a#Pf toiJi by Sultin Maheidd of Ghazna^ in whese 
service he remained until the death of that monarch tti A.Oi 
lojQ, shortly elFect which event he published the second of his 
most notable works, the of which the teamed editor 

and translator, Dti Sachaii, reEtiarks (p, jacii of h» Preface to 
the text) that ^if in our dap a man began studying San^nt 

^ See a ot de Jong’s edilkm [Leydetc * 

■ LJsLttiJ allb-Tha'iiibp^ UmoenTo^ woriH will be found in Brdckflmjnii^ft 
(^ihF if. Xpfftp, toL h PP' 284-186 : and on pp. k ef pf 

Skvtenberg'i Preface io hn edit™ of the CAuj'dm 
Hisloire dc« Rots des Perm which woctc iidcdiraied to Ihc brother (f 
SeiIE^ Mahcdud^ Abiil Min^a^ar For other dcdiciiiiofzfl- Of 

prallSc writer*! work^ mc htoIc a on p. ju oI Zotenberg’t above- 
mcclfaned Pref^F 
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and Hindis leanitng wiih aJJ the help afforded by^ modern 
literature and fcicnctt, many a year would pass before be would 
be able to do jtistice to the Biiti<]iiity of India to such an eictent 
and with such a degree of accuiacy u aUBlr^nl has done in 
his imJka.” And within a few years of this publtcanan^ he 
produced his bi>!inguaj Ti^lm* on Astronomy, and his 
QAnlniu*I.Mat*iuH aa the same subject^ the former written for 
the Lddy Rayhina of Khwaraam, and the latter dedicated to 
SuI(Ir Mas*itd b. Mahmud h, Subukd^n ; while at a later 
date he dedicated his work on precious stones» to this Mas'ud's 
son and successor, Mawddd. 

Thus during the earlier Ghaznawl period there were, apart 
from Ghatuia, four separate centres of attraction to men of 
letters in the wider Persia of those ilas"s t to wit, 
orcuiiuKtD tbe Buwayhid minister, the $ahtb Isma*il h, 
Irani *Abbid, who resided genemlly at Isfahan or Say ; 

^ • **** Coun at Bukhdtil s the Court of 

Shatnsu'l-Ma’aJJ Qibus b. VVaihmglr in Tabartstdn, not far 
^ftom the Caspian Sea j and the Court of the Ma’milnl 
Khwdrazmshdhs in Khiva. But in the twenty years which 
elapsed between a.d. Q97 and tojy the Sihib had died (in 
A.D. 997); the Siminl dynasty had 4 llen (a.i>. 999) ; 
Shamsu’l-Ma'dll had been murdered by his rebcHioua nobles 
(a.d. loia); and Ma’miin [I of Khwdraatn had also been 
killed by lebds and his country annexed by Sultan Mahmild 
(a.d. 1017), who thu^ by conqtiest rather than by any innate 
merit, nobility^ or literaiy talent suet as distinguished his rivals 
111* suub mentioned, became possessed of their men 

lexers as of their lands. Thus of the Sihtb 
atfa-Tha'ilibi ays in his iletimaS ;— 


' See Rktt^ Caialfgue, pp. ^31-453, where Uw Penim 

{Ln A MS. oMfid 4.DL (^escxibsds 


* For a lilt of hit mwfci, lee BrockeEmatni. «*. HL rel, J, pp. ije-art. 
■ Cited by Ibn Khailikan, de Stme's truiilatiun, voi, i, pp. aii-jij. 
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1 Eun unable to find expresslotis suffidectly strong to satl&fy mf 
wishes, 50 tbat 1 may declare to what a heiglit he attaiDcd in learns 
ing and philaldgScal knowledge ; how eicalti^ a rank he held by his 
Ltl^niltty and generosity ; how far he was placed apart by the 
exccUcDcc of his qualities, and how oorapletcly he iLnitnl in hiBlself 
ail the various endowmciits which are a iiourcfl of just pride to their 
possessor ; for my words aspire in vam to attain a height which 
may accord with even the lowest defifce of hts merit and his 
and my powers of dcscTipUen arc onequaJ to paurtraying ibo l«ast 
of his noble di?eds, the Lowest of Ms caaltcd purposes," 

To this Ihn KhalUkiti adds !— 

^*Tic nonibcr of poets who BockoEi to him and cele^brated bis 
praises in i^lendid ifopWor surpasised that which asseinbM at the 
Court of any other,” 

Shumsul-Ma^ IVashmglr, the ruler ot 

Tabaristdn, was of the ngblc atid ancient house of Qirin (the 
Q&rinwantls)| one of the seven most bonqutablc 
j Efca™*!- stocks of SisiniEin Persia, whose members the 
• Arab historians call the His 

pedigree is traced by ai-BininP up to the Sisinian King 
Qubddh, the father or Nilshirwin* Ibn [shindiydrf in his 
History of Tabarisdiip swys that whoever desires to appreciate 
his greater and goodne^ should reaiii what is said of him by 
Abii Mansur ath^Tha^iW and al-*Utbf In tbetr works-a A 
compilation of his sayings was made by al-Yasdidi, who 
entitled U QardVifif ShamsPI-Jtfa^dit wa Kamdht'UBnldika^ 
From thrs last work Ibn Isfimdtyir ciciss some thirty [ines^ and 
praises the extraordinary eloquence of Qibiis in the Arabic 
language, his courage and skill in all maiily exercises, and his 
knowledge of philosophy, astronomy, and astrology* He 
wrote in Arabic a treatise on the astrolabe, on wkich Abu 
thiq pronounced a most favourable judgement. He 

maltitaincd, through his chainberlain 'AbduVSalani, a regutir 

> Chfvnolii^ nf iJ acicnt Sachsn'? traiiJatioii* p, 47- 

* S« teS. lit ^ the Damascus ed^ of the Yaiima, p, aSS, and rot U of 
ah^Utbrs Kiftorir iCako ed, of a.iIp f iPfc)* pp- 14-17004 173-17^^ 
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corFBpondcncr with the $ihih mcntiDned iij the preceding 
paragraph, and hii mtnisier, Abu’l-'Abbds Ghinimi, com- 
sporided with Abd Najr al-‘UtbI, the hiitDnan of Sulfin 
Mahmud, who also cites (vol. 0 , pp. iB-a6), with approval 
and admitalion of its sijrlc, a short treatise in Arabic com¬ 
posed by Shamtu'l-Ma^ on the respective merits of the 
Prophet's Companions.^ Unfortunately, with ail these gifts 
of mind, birth, and character, he was stem, hansh, suspitioua, 
and at times bloodthimy. / The execution of one of hts 
cfaamberiains named Hijib Na'im,^ on the suspicton of 
™b«zlciiieni, was the final cause which drove his nobles 
into revolt, and impelled them to depose him and put him 
to death, and to moke king over them hie son Minichihr 
Fakku-l-Ma-ili, chiefly known to Persian scholars as the 
patron from whoia the Peraan poet Miniichihri (author of the 
translated In the last chapter, pp. 30^34 rep™] took bis 

ww iff 

Of other more dbtant rulers contemporary with Sultin 
Mahmud it is sufficient to ay that the ‘Abbasid Caliph of 
'Juring the whole of his reign was 
aJ-Qadir WIKh, while of the Fipmid Anti- 
Caliphs of Egypt, Abu ‘Ah' Man^r was rcigtiing 
during the first two-thirds and adh-Dhihir during the last 
third. Mahmud is said to have been the first Muslim 
sovereign who assumed the titk of Sultin (a word properly 
racing “Power- or «Authority'T, and appeara from 
al- Ut^s History (vol. i, p. n) tg We also styled himself, 
as do the Ottumajj Sulfans until the present time, “ the Shadow 
of God on His earth " // He recognised 

the tupreme spintnal power of hs nomituil suaraiu the Caliph 
of Baghdad, and was a faiiaricd SunnU His full titles ran 
“ Lk. ciL, voL life pp. 17-56^ 


* Seeal.'Ut|.r* Hiatory, Cairo ed. of i.n. ii, pp. 

1 Set tbnu1.Athir's Canrnieti-, nwJer Bic year a.h. * .. . 

Mataiihlea,and hurwnepUUostphioI. acwulific. and Wlkal^o^ 
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(al-‘Uilu, i, p, 3t) : Ai-Atsir tn-Sayjid aUMatik af-Mu'oyynd 
Tamlnu*d-Datvla ma Afahmkd k. 

NdftruJ-Din jflA jVfan^iir SuhuJttigtir Maliimih^Sharf If- 
Ja/t&ajfhi, His most tcLtrbnited minister W3.5 Abul-QIaLm 
Abmad bi at-Hasan al-MajmandL, cntitloi 
who bsajd to have interceded on dliferent occniiDni both for 
al-B{r 4 n{ (see p. 98 ru/‘ra) and for Firdawsl, and to wbcrtc 
pra»e man^ fine ^afldat of contemporary poets are devoted^ 

Wc must now turn rmin thi& ^ort gcncraJ sketch of the 
poliricai iiaie of Persia at this epoch to the considemtion of a 
few of the mast distinguished writers and ports of the periods 
And since, should we confine our attention to those who used 
the Persian Unguage^ we should do a great injustice to the 
genius of Persia, where, as has been already observed, Arabic 
was at this time, and for another 250 years, generally used nnt 
only as the Language of science but also of dipLomacy, corre¬ 
spondence, and Ar/iu//ifr/r, we shall begin by briefly mentioning 
some of the most celebrated Persian wriren who chtciEy or ex- 
clusiyely made use in their composi tions of th e Arahk language. 

Of one of the greatest of these, Ahu RiyhAn d^Blrinl, the 
author of the Chronology of Ancient Nations 

Mqiys}^ the the Persian Tsfhfm^ and many ri| 

ocher works (mostly lest) enumerated by hii , 
learned editor and translator, P r^ Sacha u, I have 
already spoken^ For a just and sympathetic appreciation of h» 
character and attainments, 1 must refer the rmder to SachauV 
pftrJaces to the translations of the first two works mentioned 
above, especially to pp- vi^rii of the /arffru, /H c was a oian 
of vast teaming, criticsl almost in the modem: sense, toleiant, 
imd, as Sachau says, a champion of the truth, a sharply-cut 
character of a highly individual stamp, full of real courage^ and 
not refraining from dealing hard blows, when anything which 
IS good or right seems to him to be at siaJtev” He was bom 
at Khwirozm in September, A^n. 97 j, and died, probably at 
Ghaana, in December, a.d. 1048. 
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Of ATricenria (Ibn Sfni) also, {mother of the greatest Perskn 
writers and thinkers of this tiinc, who, cirrying on the tradi- 
Attkctmi tions of Amtotle in Philosophy and of Hippocrates 
and Galen in Medicine, exercised throughout the 
Middle Ages a dominant influence io both these fieldsj not 
only over Asiatic but over Suropeati thought, sotuerhing hits 
been already said* No adequate treatment of his philasophicat 
and mnlical systems would be possible in a work of this 
character and scope, even were I competent to discus them. 
Of his extant works Srockclmaitn 4/1 i, 

pp* 45^-458) cnuinerates nearly a hundred, dealing with a 
variety of theological, philosophical, astronomical, mcdicali and 
other sciendfle subjects. Of these the treating of physics, 
metaphysics, and maihenudcs, and the QdnLn^ or Canon of 
Medicine, are the m^t celebrated* The fortner comprises 
eighteen volumes* 

For accounts of Avicenna^ and works the reader may 
refer to Ibn tClLaUikaji^s Sit^ifphm (tmnsJatiDii of de Slant, 
voL i, pp* 440-446); the abavt-mcntioncd work 
Brockelmanti j Shahristinrs Kkdh*/~Mih/ 
wa*n-Niha£, cither in the Arabic ongitiitl 
{Curcton^s edition, pp. 348-4^9) or in Haarbrucker^s German 
translation (voh ii, pp. 213-332) ; and the Baron Carra dc 
Vaux^ Jvkmf (P^s, I9O0)* He was bora near Bukhlrd 
in A*ii* 9E0, and died at Hamaiiiin or l^ikhin in t037» 

^Ac the age of ten years,^* sap Ibn KJiallikin, “he was a 
perfect master of the Qur*in and genenU lireramre, and 
had obtained a certain degree of information in dogmatic 
theology, the Indian calcidu^ {arithmetic}, and algebni/' He 
then studied with the physcian an-NitiH the Etmyf^ry^ of 
Porphyty, Logic, Euclid, and the Almag^t, and with Isma^il 
the Sufi, the theology of the mptics* He then applied 
himself to natural philosftphy, divinity^ and other sciences, 
including medicine, which he studied under the Chnstian 
physicLun * 1 ^ bi Yahyi. At the age of seventeen his fame 
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fls a phy^cufi vras such that he wa$ &LiiiimQned to attend the 
Siminid Prince Niih b. who, deriving mudfi benefit 

from his treacmcniLi took him into his favour and permitted 
him to make use of his veiy valuable library, which, according 
to AvicennaV own accoimt, contained ^ many boobi the very 
titifs of whicii were unknown to most persons^ and othm 
which 1 never met with before nor since.'* Soon nfccr this 
it uiifortujiaiely happened that this precious library was 
destroyed by fire, and Avicenna^s enemies accused him oi 
having purposely set fire to it sq that he might be the sole 
depoatruy of the knowledge which he had gleaned from some 
of the rare books which it containedp The death of bis 
fiuher, and the final collapse of the Siminid power about the 
end of the tenth century, caused him to leave Bukhirj for 
Khwirazm, where he was fiivoured by the Ma*ra6n( prince,* 
from whoK Court he was obliged to dy, under the clrcum^ 
stances already described from the Chahdr a few pagci 

funher back, to Nasd, AUward, Tus and ultimatdy Gurgin, 
where he was EibcraHy entertained by Siiamsu*l-Ma^ii] Q^bi^ 
b. Wftshmglr. On the dq>o«tion and murder of this un- 
fortunate prince, Avicenna left Gurgan for a while, and sub-^ 
scquently went to Ray, Qa^win and Hamadin, and lastly 
4 fafaiii, where he was in the service of the Bu way hid Prince 
^AlaVd-Dawb b* Kikuym. Having undergone many vic^ 
situdes of sickness, imprisonment and threatened death, he 
ultimately died of an intestinal disorder in the summer of 
i037.> 

■ Iboul^llilr remarl;^ lend at the year a.o. 4ifl) that there h on doubt 
3J to the iUMit£riiJlTie»5 of ^AL'Co'd-D?ti:li "5 irli^rtcpLia vlewf, and Lhat It was 
DO Ibiif aroDuul that Avicenna aUached huusclf to bis Court, lo that he 
tnJghl be dnciGkftijixi in the cnmiKqitlnvi of hla own heretical waft 9 > 
Arcorditig to Ihc same auHiOdriiy, when ^Ala'oM-Dawla wai delcated by 
the tjrocir» ol Qhauia in A-BL 42$, Avtcenna'a booH wore carrletl off by 
them as p3ii their plunder^ and were placed tn one ol Oin libiarief of 
Gharna, where tJicy remained until they were destroyed by fire in the 
sack of that dty by Tlnsayn, the King oC apprepriately called 

yuJUfl-nk, “the Wwld^httraer.’^ 
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Besides the phUasophical and scientific works to whicli 
olliuioR has already been made* and ceruin Arabic and Persian 
poems of which WE shall speak directly, he was the author 
of the philosophical romances of k iT^A^dn (not to be 

confounded with the more celehracod hoTnonymous tresiEisc by 
IbnuVTiAyl, published at OKhtd in t6ji and 17001^ with 
a Latin translaiian, by Pocoefce) and SaMmdtr and which 
Utter was afterwards taken by the Persan poet Jdml as the 
subject of a pocm^ pnnted hy Falconer in 1850 and translated 
into English by FitzGerald, who published his translation 
anonymously, with a dediotion to the Utt Professor Cowell* 
in 1856. 

As to Avicenna^s Penian poems, Dr* Eth^V industry and 
research have collected from various sources fifteen short pieces 
(tvftlve quatrauw, one fragmen t of two 6 ayn^ and 
ghaT^it\ comprising m all some forty verses, 
which he pubJ^hed, with German tnutsUrioii, in 
the G&ttingfr Hachrichtfn (at 1S75, pp, 555-567, under the tide 
Aviernna ah ptrtiithrr Lyriitn Of these quatraim it is to be 
noted tliat one of the most familiar is commonly ascribed to 
*Ujmr Khayydm (No. 3 in Eth^ = No, 303 in Whinficld's 
edidon of the celebrated astronomer-poet’s Qi{alraiHt\, and h 
familiar to all readers of FiczGcrald itt the following form :— 

^*Up from Elarth's Centre through the Seventh Gate 
1 rose, and on the Throne of Saturn satCp 
And many a Knot umavdled by the Bead j 
But Dot Ihe Mofltcr-KMt of Human Fiitc.'" 

Whinfidd’s more literal translation is as follows __ 

•* I solved bH problems, down from Satnm'n wreath. 

Unto this lowly sphere of earth beneath. 

And leapt out free from bonds of fraud autl lies, 

Yea* e^ry knot was loosed, save that of 

Eihd's German transUtioii of the same quatrain, ascribed hy 
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hint, on the Authority of three separate Persian nianustript 
authorities^ to Avicenna, is as follows;— 

“ Vonj tiefslen Grtind de$ schwar^n SUubes tris zutti Salumus' 
bSetutsuu Stand 

Eotwiirt' ich die Problecne allcp die nngi im Wcltcnfanm ieh 
fand. 

EntspruDgen hin ich jeder Fes^. frtit der iiiieh list nod Ttug 
umwaodp 

Geidst war jegLich Band—ntir ulocs blieb ungtilasl-^^des Todcs 
Eaodr 

It is, of course, well known to ail Persian scholar^ that a 
great number of the quatrains ascribed to *Uniar Khoyyiio, 
and indiulcd in most editions of his ruhi^iffh^ are^ 
^ on other, and cquaUy good or bctieTf authority, 

ascribed to other poets j and these “wandering 
quatrains" have been especially studied by Zhukov- 
ski in the very Important and mstriicrive article on this 
subject which he communicated to the /Wudha^riyfa 
(** Victoria'T, a collection of studies in OfientaJ letters 
published ue St- Petersburg in lEqj to celebrate the twenty- 
fifth year of Baron Vtctor Rosen's tenure of his professorship 
(pp. 3^S“3^3)- lubject Whinficld well ohierves 

(p, avii of hh introduction):— 

''Another oog)tja£e difitculty is this* that many of the quatrains 
ascribed to 'Umar Mt also attributed to elhor poets. I have inarkLtl 
a few of tbiiso id the uotfia^ audp doubUesap careJoJ search would 
bring many more to bghti JI iiiiglit be supposed that the ctcjfactcr 
of the employed would be sufEdcrtl lo diffcreutiale the 

work d 'Uoiar M any rate from that ai poets writing two w three 
centuries Iff ter his time^ but, as observed by Chodtko, Ihe IHeraiy 
Persian of Boo years ago differs siogiilarly little from that; now in 
ifSe. Again, if^ as kai bceu supposed^ there were anything ca- 
cepUoniU in -Umar's poetryj. it might be posAible to identify it by 
inEemal cvidGoce ; but the fact is that all Persian poetry mils v^ 
much tn gr^vesp and *UlBar''s Is no esceptioo i The poetry of refeellsoo 
and revolt fiocn orthodoa optmonSp, which Is suppcHod to be pecidiar 
to hinip may be traced in the works of his predeccisoc Avicenna, as 
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well as in of Af^al-i-lCasb^j aod others irf bis soccesscrsv For 
these reasons I have not (^eluded miy quatroim dd aocount of tlicir 
bein|« ascribed to other writers iu well as 'Umar. So long as [ find 
fair KtS, anthority for such quatrains^ [ Jncltidc them in the text, not 
because I am sure 'Umar wrote them, but becaose it is last as likely 
they were wriUett by him as by the other claimants,*’ 

Of the two longer poems induded in Dr. Ethe's aftove- 
mentioned artidc, one is in praise of snne, while the other 
contains siindrj- moiil precepts and reflections. Neither of 
them appears to me either of sufficiently high merit or of 
sufficiently certain authenticity to be worth transbring here, 
and 1 must thcrcfbrc refer the curious reader to Dr. £th£’s 
interesting article in the GttTingtr NaehrkhttK, 

Much more remarkable and beautiful » Avi- 

AnfiAlu f _ . 

cennmi edebmted Arabk qa}hia on the Hunun 
Scruij* of which the folJowing ti^islation may 
serve to convey ^eelc idea — 


** Et descemJed tipop thee from out of the 
That cualtcd^ iiielEal) 1 e, glorloos, heavenly Dove. 

Twa» CDiiixaJed frota the eyes of aU those who \H nalurc 
would koo^ 

Vet \t wot a veilp and Ib ever apparent lo mecL* 

Uovrilling it soaghi Uicc and iotned thees and yet, thasgb it 
grievcp 

It is like to be still more tiitwiliing tby body lo leave. 


* II Es cited by Ibn KhallEk^ (dc Shne'i tninsfatkinp voi ip p, 443 : ecL 
Wteetifeld, voL \ Np. in n,c Khardbdi oF 1, pp. 

and in oiany other pLaiie^ In jnjr traMlalion 1 follow the blicr 
teat^ whidi lowaidi the aid dififen ^omcwhnt Imm the fomieTr. 

“ II wpukl aJmpflt seem though this ver^ had mipired the well- 
kinnwTi vene ef Jalalu^d-Djti l:^uin:l aear Ihe beginiiliig of the iMatintavi, 
“ Tan idJJmajdu n tan mdjfiii' *^4 Ltk did-t^/dn dasiur ejjl" 

Thii in the Late Prefesugr K. H Palmer'a pretty veraion, jrubliHhcd In the 

of iJic rtuw 


“Thmigh pTalnly CDmeth ferth my waD^ 
Tia nerer haf ed to loartal ken; 

Aa aodJ fnam body hath no 
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It tcsstsl and And wo^uld not bn in hasLCr 

Yet it joined Liiee, and Glowly grew i^d lo this desolate 
Tillp forgotten at length* as i ween, wtfc it* haunts and its 
troth 

In the heawdy ifirdcn* ami gro^,es» which to leave it was 
loath. 

Until, when it entered the D of its downward Desceait^ 

And to earth, to the € of it* ccnlne, toiwillinfily went/ 

The ^ (I) of Inlirmfty* ^oto awl In, it was burled 
Midst the slgn^posts and rttined abodes of this desolate worlds 
It weepsp when it thinks of Its bofne and the peace it posscssedp 
With tears welling forth frotn its oyos withont painLing or reslp 
And with piointivD monmtng it hr code th like one bereft 
O'er sHich trace of its home e* the foatfold winds have JeFL 
Thick net* detain itp and strong is the cage whereby 
It Is held from seeking the lofty Eind spadom sky. 

Unttlp when the bemr of lb homeward flight draws noarp 
And 'H* time for it to return to lb ampler sphero, 
it carols vdth joj, for the s'cil i* rtu^d^ aod it *pii^ 

Such things as caniiDt be witDcsscd by wulcing cyos* 

On a lofty height doth tt warhie its song? of praise 
(For even tho Lowliest being doth knowledge raise}. 

And IQ it rotumeth, aware of all hidden things 
En the nnivenep while no s^in to ib gimnccit cling*. 

why fmtn its perch on high was it cast tike thb 
To the lowest Nadir's gloomy and drear abyss I 
Was it God who east It forth for some purpose wiie> 
Concealed from the kccncsi seeker'* inquiring eyes? 

Then ti ib descent a discipline wiiie hot stents 

That the things that it hath not heard it thos msy learn. 

So 'tis^she whom Pate doth plunder, ondE her star 
Settcih at length in a pLice from its rising farj 
Like a gleam of lightning which over the meadows shoae^ 
And, as though it ne^er had becn^ in a mument is gotic.'*^ 


» Thill wse, of cvuriCp 1 have been eocnpclled to parapluast The 
C3cp^^on in the odginai, whkh la qu-ite simUart b?—*^thc H of its 
Bubur (Desccul) and ^ttic M of ib MaHaz** fCenlie). T»ie Bhapea ol 
these two Arahic Irttcn lodsde ihe downward ctirrc, or are ol dHcentp 
and the hoUDW poiotp rc*pectivdy. 

* Here occurs a ainiilv par^plua^ oT rLTt derectof 

iti grouer [parij.'* 
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Of other dvtinguiibcd writers of Arabic produced by Persia, 
mention should be toadc of the celebrated inventor of that 
. iMiTn. composition known u the MaqAma^ the 

iSSdu^ ingenious Abu’UFadl Ahmad b. al-Husayn ot 
Hamadin, better known e» “ the 

^\^ondcr of the Agci" who. as Btb-Tha*iaibt tells us (r^r/wo, 
vol. IV, pp, 16B-169), died if) A.H. 398 (a.d. foo8) at the 
comparatively larly age of forty. Of his native town he had 
emt n mean opiingn, for fie lays in an often-quoted verse* t_ 

i* my caDtmlry | ita virlues I'm fain to 
let tnosi hateful of att our dtms 1 Imd it, f trow ■ 

^Udren vc ugly u ag«l men, and aU must admit 
Tlial ita aged men am Ukc children iti lack of wit,^ 

In the same sense he quotes in one of his Icttcis (rof/wa, 
voL iv. p. ) 79) another siotilar verse, which runs!_. 

“ Blame mo not for my wnlt undmtandiag, for I am a man 
Wbo wto boro, as yoa very well know, in tJie towniJanudiu I" 


We find, consequently, that he quitted hh little^loved native 
town in A.D, 990, being then about twcnty-two years of age, 
amd first visited that great patron of letters, the jihib Isma*)! 
b. ‘Ahhdd, who, as we have seen," tested his sfciU in Htemporc 
translation by giving him a Persian verse to render into 

Gu^ where, if ath^ 
Tha^ibl w to he ercdtttd, he frequented the society of the 
bmahli hcreti^ who even at this dme, nearly a cmiturV before 
Me notorious Hasan-i-Sabh^h made it the centre of his " New 
Propa^i^** appear to have been numerous tn this region. In 
A,H, 382 (a.d, 992-93) he reached Nsbipiir, and there com- 
posed ills “Seances” which, aa stated by ath-Tha^iJihi 
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(Ac, cr>.}, originally BmcFimtctl to four handrwl, AArr viatting 
every town of importance in Khuiisin^ Sfsrfn, and the ri^ions 
about Ghazna, he finalJy settled in Hcrit, and there died. Hia 
memory was prodigious, » that he could repeat by heart a 
of fifty versts, after hearing it recited only once, without 
a single mistake j or four or five pages of a prose work which 
he had subjected to one hasty perusal. The respective merits 
of him and his imitator al-yarlrf in that style of campositbn 
which they so especially made their own » a subject which 
has been repeatedly discussed, and which need rwi be con- 
iideml in this place.* Attention may, however, be called to 
an Arabic ga^lda, which he composed in glorification ofSuldn 
Mahmud, which al-*Utbr cites in hts Kitdiu^-ramlnl (Cafra 
cd. of A,H, *286, voi. i, pp. 384-386}. 

*’ ft tkis,^ the poet asks himself (mcaoijig the Sultan), ■' Afridkin 
wHk tke crowfl, or a iaond Aitxandtrf Or kaih a n-i/iainiatwH 
btVHgki Imok aofo fer Satomo/if Jkt tnn ef Makmiid kitk utsi a 
skadov ovir^dit sUft Of Stlmdn, ond tke Aonse e/ Baknim' have 
beeuHtu tJapa to the ion 0/ tht 1 triiAi ht rides die tlefintHl 

to baliii or miew. tkrne tya bekold a oit tMt tkomldm of a 

ilenU; [n Sulfdn udnjif erfendi] ftom ike midst tf Mia io'ike 
eoiuts c^Jaijdn, and from the limits of Sind to tke remoiat karti of 
Kkordsdttr 

Ode other Persian poet who wrote in Arabic, vit, Mihyir 
ad-Daylam^,^ deserves tnenrion because of the intcrasting fact 
that he was born and brought up in the Zoro* 
Di|tu^ astrian religion, from which he was converted tn 
IslAm in a-b. 1003, by another poet, the Sharif 
ar-Radf, who for many yesp^ before his death (in a.d. loi j-16} 

' See, for lnBlancc, t^eston'i translation of tl«; ttoqiimdt al.^ariri, 

pp* idji-xli' and 

' Am wc Itair^ leea, tlic Sinunidj cl^incd cteacwit £tw EoWai 

Chubiu. 

j Khjq 4 n Is the name of the tiil]? ol tJie Turkic sfiKe tbc time 

of iZic IcjjciKlary AfrasiyaK 

* Thr first biiU of his Diwdft has booi prints al Cfiro, h,,k* ijli 

(a.D. 
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held the high position of AlaujiyyiH^ or 

of the dcHDcndancfi of *AIi, at Ea.ghdid. Tbc eit^ple of 
Mihy-ir shows us how considerable a hold Zoroastmniini still 
had in the CAspian provincesi, how reaidily it was tolerated^ and 
how fully its representatives were permitted to share in ihe 
science and colturc of which Arabic was the rnediuiii of 
expression^ This appears in the frequency of the nhha 
“ al-Majusi(“the Magian'*), in wor^ like the Dumyahll- 
of al-Bakharzl, who composed a suppletncoi to uth* 
Tha*dlibrs oft-cited Biography of Poets, the yatlmatu^d-Dnhr^ 
The best-known bearer of this nhifa was, however^ 
*All b. al-*Abbas al-MajiJs^ the physician of the 
Bu way hid ^Adudn*d^Dawk, and the author ot 
the or "Complett Praedtioner,” who died 

in 994; but in his case his father had already rtnoimced 
the ancient religion. An account of one of this physician's 
cures is given in Anecdote xxxvi of the Chahdr 
(pp, 124-5 translation). 

To the period intoicdiaiely preceding that which we are 
now discussing belong that great work the fj/irtst (composed 
about A.i>. 988) and the (composed about 

A+P. 976)1 of both of which the contcnEi were pretty fully 
analysed in the Prcleg^rnfm, Of local histories also scvctal 
important monographs deserve mentioa, the History of 
Bukhiri by NarshakhI (composed about a.d. 942},the History 
of Qum (cctnposed for the ^tb isma'll h. ^Abb&d about a.p. 
989)} and the Histocies of t^fah^n and Tabaristan, composed 
respectively by al-MAIbiTukhi and al-Yazdid^ all of which 
were ccunposed originally in Arabic, but are now known to us 
only in PcTsian translations. Another Arabic-writing Persian, 
of whose works coo little has survived, was the histoKao *Ali 
b. Miskawayhi, who died in a.d* 1029. Al-^Uthf^s mono¬ 
graph on Sultin Mahmud (which is only carried dowo to a.d. 
toiB, though the author Uved dll a*u. 1035-36) has been 
already meatJoned repeatedly, as well as the numerous works 
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of Ahil Mansur ath-Thj^ibi, the author of the Tatims^tu^d^ 
Dukr^ Hrhci died in a.d* 103S. / Persian prose works arc stilJ 
few and ujiimportajit: those which bdong to the SAm&nid 
ptnod, such as Bal^taTs trorLsbtian of Tahari^s great history 
(made about a.d. 964), Abu Man^r MuwaEiq's Pharma^ 
coLogy {circit a.ip, 971)3 a Persian comraeritary on the Qur*dn 
preserved m a unique MS. at CamhrLdge^ and Bal^mi’s transla- 
non of TabarPs commentary (about a.h. 981)^ have been 
already mentioned in the Pr^^kgQmma* If to these we add 
the rare {composed by Avicenna for 

*AIii"ii*d-Dawk of Iskhln, who died m a.K. * 0+3), and the 
Jost Khujista-^ndtna of Bahrirpi^ and the l~arjumdmi'i-Baiagha of 
Famikhlj both of which treat of Prosody and Rhctnric, and 
both of which were presnmahiy written about a.d, 10581 
WE shaJI have nearly completed the list of Persian prose works 
composed before the middle of the fiftJi century of the Flight 
01 which any knowledge is preservol to us* AUuriun has 
dready been made to the fact that there is evidence of the 
existence of a literature, bqth prose {like the Afflrar^djr-^idmfl) 
and verse (like the in the dialect of Tabaristin \ 

and Ihn hfandiyir's history of chat mteresriiig province 
(fGunded on the above-mentioned monogmph of al-Yazdidi] 
has preser\^ed to us spcciinens (mudi corrupted^ h is true, by 
lapse of time and careless copyists) of Tabari diaJect verses by 
poets entirely ignored by the ordinary Memoir-writers, such 
as the Ispahbad Khurshid b. Abu^i-ydsim of Mimtir, Bdibad- 
i-Jaridi, Ibrdhim Mu4nl, Ustdd *AH PiruAa (a contemporary 
of akMutanabbl, and panegyrist of ^Adudn^d-Dawla the 
Bu way hid), and Dlwdrwaz Mastamard, rival of him last 
named, who also enjoyed the favour of Shamsu^i-Ma^all 
Qibus b. Washmgfr. 

We must now pass to the great Persian poets from whom 
the literature of this period, and in particular the Court of 
Ghazna, derived such lustre* Of these Firdawsi, who success^ 
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fully accomplished the grent w&rfc begun hj Daqiql (i A,rj* 
97S)* embed ied for uEJ dme in immortal verse the 

Ttwinii history of his counrryj ranks not only 

^ greatest poet df hb age, but as one of 
the greatest poets of ail ages, so that, as a well- 
known Persian verse has it:— 


V ' '"Tbe sphere poetic bath lb prophets three, 

• , (Although * Tk^f£ ii Hc! S^fxfkit a/i^r m^')* 

\S y ^ . Firdawsi in the epic. In the ode, 

, , * 1 ^ -• ‘ Sa'di, and in Aflw-jd/* 

'.' . _ > After him come the panegytbts and -writers ^Unsurf 
(Sultin Mahm lad’s poct-bureate), Asad I (Firdiwsi^s friend and 
fc I Id w-townsman and the inventor of the mun^dk^^r or 
«strife-poem 'Asjadl, Farrukhi of Sislin, and the some- 
what later Minuchih^^, with a host of less celebrated (wees, like 
Bahrdmi (who also cetoposed a werk on Prosody, the KhujUta- 
ifdfflo, no longer extant), RiEH, Gha^’irl of Ray, 

Man^Arl, Yaniinl (who is also said to have written a histoty of 
Sulidii Mahmud’s reign in Fenian prose), Shaialu’l.Mulk (to 
whom is ascribed a Persian Secretary^ Manual entitled the 
Ktt^u S!lnati-'i-*Atawl-i*Maiimiid[, and the poster 

Rlbi*a bint K^b of Qusddi or Qiuddr, besides many others 
whose names and verses are rBCortfcd in chapter ix of‘Awft's 
Lmhdku'l-Aibih (pp, 28-6y of my edition of the second part of 
this work). It s neither necessary nor possible in a work of 
this character to discuss all nf tfamc, and we must coniine outi 
selves to 1 selection of the mtjst typical and the most celebrated. 
Three other poets of some note belonging to this period difler 
somewhat in character from the above; namely Kisi’i, whq^ 
beginning as a panegyrist, repented in later life of the time¬ 
serving and adulation inscpaiahle from the career of a Court- 
poet, and devoted himself to religious verse j Ahu Sa'iJ b. 


u 


* AUoding to a saying of Uw Propbel Hubaminatl j lA 
Tfacre ii i«y Prophet iJier me/* 


nabi^ya 
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Abfl-KhayT^ the mjrstic quatnutt-wriccr; and Pindir of Ray, 
chiefly mstable a£ a dklect-ppctf thoggli he wrote abo in 
Arabic and Persian^ Another celebrated dulect-pocE and 
quatnun-writer, nxe honed by £thd * 3 S hclongmg to tbh 
periixl, on the strength of the date (a^h. 410 = a.d. 1019] 
assigned to hiS death by S.Edd'-qnif Khan (in the Kiyddu*/* 
really belongs more properly to early Seljuq tiincs ; 
since the History of the Scljuqs,” entitled the Rdhatu^i^uditr^ 
composed in A-n^ tiOi-03 by Najniu’ibDm Abd Bakr 
Mut^mmad of Riwand, and preserved in a unique MS, 
copied in a.d, which fonxierly belongEd to M, Scheh?, 

and E5 now in |he Biblioch^tie Nationale at Pari» (SuppL 
pers*. No. 1314)1 recounts an anecdote of his meeting with 
Xughril Beg At Hamadir^ probably in a.d. 1055-5& or 
i058-59, 

Before speaking of Sul^ Mahmild’s poets, however, it 
should be mentioned that he himself is said to have been 
something of a poet, and stands sccoiid| after a brief notice of 
the unfortunate IsmaSI b. Ndhj the last Siminid, in ^AwlTs 
amongst the icings and princes who wrote incidenta] 
Terse. Ethd pp 214) says that siic gimmit are (on 

doubtful authority, as he tbifilcs) bribed to him, ‘Awfl dees 
two short fragments only, of which the first, containing but 
three verses, is a little degy on the death of s girl named 
Gulcst^n {“ R.o»“garden to whom he was attached. The 
following IS a tfansladon of it I — 

"Sjnee thoa, O Moon, beneath the dust dost Lie, 

The dust in worth is raised above the sky* 

Uy heart rebels* ^ Be patientr E cry ; 

'An All-just Lord doth rule our dcstinyp 
Earthy and. of the earth is man ; 'tls plain. 

What springs from dust to dust must turn a^in/ ** 

* In lus artldc on LUtmtmrf in Tirf. u of the Gmndna ikr 

Iraniidm p* aaj. 

■ This valuable work I have fully dsmbed in Lbe fomrmS ef tkt 
dii^tc Socufy for 190a, pp. ^-^10, and 
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The MDnd flagment, compriwng six vcfSdS^ k said to have 
been composed by Mahm^id when he felt the approach of 
death, ft h welUltnovji, but ics authorship k very doubtful^ 
and Dawlatshah (who cites three venes of it, p. 67 of my 
edition] ascribes it, with at tciist ef]iud probability, to Sanjar the 
Sdjuqid. 1 e runs thiM — 

“ Through fear of tny tonqomng sword^ and my mace which no 
fort can wilhsUod, 

As the body Is thra^U to the mind, flo to me was ;Sabjected the 
land. 

Kow enthroned in glory and power Td dwell amid gbdncss at 

bomCr 

Xow^ stirred by ambition, in iquis ffoin cooiitry to coimtry Vd 
roam. 

I dectnod J was somebod; great when eisJting Co conqncr T 
cattle^ 

Hut the prince and the peasant^ ati!ii | |n their end, 1 have 
learned, are Iho same 1 

At hazard two tnooJdaring shoutd^st tboii take froiu the 

dust of the gtaWp 

Can'st pretend to distinguish the slcnll of the king frnta the 
situll of the slave? 

With one gestoro, one tiim of the hand, a thousand stronu 
forts f laid low* 

And oft with one prick of my spum have I scattered the 
ranks of the foe. 

But now, when 'tii Eh^Lh who attacks me+ what profits tnj 
skill arith the sword 7 

God only enduroth anchangiDg ) dominion beloac? to the 
Lord!" ^ 

As regards Suliin Mahmud's character, we natural!y find tii 
(he verses of his Court-poets (save such as were disappointed of 
ihdr hopes, like Firdawsj) and in the works of State historians 
nothing but the most exaggerated praise, hut Ibnu’l-Athfr 
(iindcr the fear a,k, 4 ®! =A.a. 1030) in his obituary notice 
of this monarch sap, after priusing him for his inelligcnce, 
dcToutncss, virtue, ptmnage of learned men, and jtrenuous- 
ness in waging war on ihe unbelieveis, that his one fodt was 
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love of money and a certain lack of scruple in his metlinds of 
obcaining; it. ’ ** "There was tn him/* he says, nothing which 
could be blamed, save that he would seek to obtain money in 
every way^ Thus, to give one instance, being informed of a 
certain man from Nfahipilr that he was of great opulence and 
copious wealth, he summoned him to Ghazoa and said to hisn, 
• 1 have heard that you are a Carmathlati heretic.* * 1 am 
no CarmaLhian/ replied the unfortimafc man ; ' but I have 
wealth wherefrom what is desired [by Your Majesty] may 
be takeo, so that I be cleared of this nameJ So the SiilpEn 
took from him some portion of his wealth, and provided him 
with a document testifyLng to the blindness of his religioiis 
view^s.^* In the cy« of most MiisJims, so gn^t a champion of 
the faith, one who was such a scourge to idolatersi and so con¬ 
spicuous Ml iconoclast, U raised above aU criticism % hut there 
is no doubt that IbnuH-Athfr has kid hts finger on ft weak 
spot in the Sul^^s character, and that, besides being greedy of 
wealth (which, no doubt, largely expIflJns the pcfiatence with 
which he prosecuted his Indian campaign), he was laimtical, 
cruel to Muslim heretics as well as to Hindoos (of whom be 
slew an incalculable number), fickle and uncercain in temper, 
and more notable as an irresEsrihle conqueror than as ft fitithliii 
friend or a magrtanioioui ibe- He was born on Muhafram lo, 
A-ti. 35c (= November rj, a« 0*970), and died in March, A-Dv 
IQ JO, at the age of sixty* His favourite Ayaz, concerning 
whom so many stories are relaced by Persian writers, was a 
historical personage, for his death is chronicled by Ibnu 1 - 
Athlr under the year a+h- 449 (= 
name being given as Ayiz, son of Ajiniq Abu’n-Najm. 

Having spoken of J^Jahmud, it is right that wc should next 
pass to\/Ui^uri, his^ po« 4 aurcate, who, if less great than 
Firdawsi^ was highly esteemed as a poet long after the glory 
had depaned from the Court of Ghaziiii, » that Nidfedim-i- 
^Arudt of Samarqand says in the Ckahdr Mafdia [p» 48 of 
my translation):— 
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** Hcnw msuiy a |i4bc« did great Mahm^ raiae, 

Al wliosi: tall ttiw^s the Moon did stand at gaze 
iVhcreof one brick rcraameth not In placci 
Thongh still rc-ccho 'Urtscifs sweet lays,** * 

Ccmccrnfng ‘UnjurFs life we know practi«Hy nothbg, end 
even the date Ks,g„ed to hts death by various authorities 
■ti-wii motJern) varies between a.&. iq^o and 

1050. ‘Awfl, a, ujualj contents Jifmsrif with an 
encpiniam eoibem*hed with a few word-plays, OawUishih 
15 more prodigal of words, and in the notice which he conse- 
emtrs to this poet, whose full name he, in common with 
Awff gives as Abul-QJrim IJaaan b. Ahmad (a name 
vouched tor al» by the contemporary poet Miniichihrf in a 

fnihfo, of which a irajisbtion wiE follow shortlyV, writes as 
follows ^ ^ 


Mahmud s time, and possessed many 
wtflcSi beyond the gift oi w^g; so thal by same he w stvh^ Mhn 

^ all those Master Unsun was the chief and lender wbofic 
they acknowledged IhcnueJvei At the SoJJfci's Coirt he cooibinetf 

It ^ ‘ho King. In aTnJ 

^ *Tf ^oixired and eighty couplets he has |■eco^•tlttl in 

£S^i«h j*™ <'»«^I«‘eat investing him wit/ tE 

dominioni, and comnunded that wherevw 

he should s^lhiSr^'^ »» a pool or writer of elegance' 

lb merits and defects, should submit i, ^ 

Uositn s daily reoeptions became the gml of all ooets aod th 1. 
there aocmed to him much influence Sd iJLlS 

and poetic laicnt wndd be cmplo^ « W^tSe"*.^ 
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he set forth in its proper pLicc l though God best Icoowe whether it 
be hue 1 ^ 

Thb last saviriig ebuse applies to a great deal of Dawlatshih^s 
informatiDn^ which h mart circumstaJitial than correct m 
man^ caaes* ^ As a sample of ^^Uri^irn’t verse he choo^ a 
faftda of the ktnd knowA as “ Quesdon ajid Answer ** (Sm^H v 
J awdh\.Qf whichj smct it serves as well as another to give an 
idea of his verse, 1 here append a transbtioti* The poem b in 
praise of Stil;iii Mahmud's brother, the Amif Nasr b. Subuk* 
tigin^ Governor of KhudbiOf and the text will be femnd at 
pp. 45-46 of my edition of Dawbuhih, or at ffl 3-4 of the 
edition of ^Unigurrs poems lithographed at Tihran without 
date, I have not attempted in my translation to preserve the 
uniform rhyme proper to the 

** To each inquiry which my wit couid Irante 
Last nighty from those fresh Ups im answer camci 
Said li ' One may not see thee s^ve at night; * 

"When claef" said she, * would's( iec the lloon's dear Light?' 
Said I, * The sun doth feat thy radiant face f' 

Said ^c, ^WhcTi thcHj arl IserEp deep comcs apace T* 

Said I, ' With hues of night stain not the day I' * 

Said sh^i ' Shun not with blood thy cheehs, I pray I ^ * 

Said ‘^This hair^ thine right Iragrant b 1 * 

Said shcp "Why not? 'da purest ambergris t'* 

Said h ^ W'ho caused thy ched^ like fire to shine ?' 

Said shcr "Thai One who grTUeda Uial heart of thine/ 


^ Meaning, t suppose, that the pdet's convendtEon ii WEarisonsc lo her 
and i»£±tds her to steep, but the Luk! Js ralher obseurt 

■ '^The day'" Is a mclapticKr for the facerand «llu: huei of ni£hi^" for 
the antimnuy (lurHui) uwd to doxltcn the cjeJasbes and eyehrawi and the 
hbuck beouEy^pau (Udf) placed on the check. 

* Thai K ^ hi grid at my iodliference) er, Do not 

shed * blood-ftvTiEd tear«." 

* Ambergris i* a commau inchipbar the bak of the bdoved, H beine 
bdh dork and fragrant. 

* Gfill ■’ li Ibe literal, If 60 Our Lade .sDoirwhal tiupoeticd, rneaiung of 

Ini'd, kabdh t^kabob") being; the ruunc gfvcfi to of meat 

toaited or brdtled oa a skewer, oihI gcncmiJy eden by the Peratani as a 
reiisb with winen 
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Said f, eyes I mnnal Ittm from thefi I* 

*%Tio front the miMrAb'^ tttrns ia firaycr?' qooth she. 
Said I, * Th^'^ Idv^ tonDents me ! Gnuit me grace 1' 

Said shct ' In Lortnent ji the lover's p4^tce I * 

Said ** Where \M my \Kiy te rest and p^ice? * 

our yotmg Prin^/ said she, ^ witbouten cewT* 
Sdd 1, *Slir Ka^, our Fallti'a support and stay?* 

Said ahe, * Tlmi samcp whom despot kmjjs obeyvl* 

Said It ^ WEiai share t5 his of wit and worth f' 

* Nay/ she replied, * to him these owe their birth !' 

Said It ^His virtoes hnowesi thon* O Friend 1* 

* Nay/ ahe replied^ * oar knowled^fe tliey transcend I ^ 
Said I, *WhQ are hia messettgers of war?* 

Said she, * Anear the spear, the dart afar I!' 

Said I,' The age doth need bim sore, in sooth f' 

Said she," Yea, more than we seed life or yontb I' 

Said .1, * Hast ever seen hi^ lilte before f 
Said she, * Not even in the books of yore-^ 

Said I, ^ Wbai say'st thou of his hand ? * Said she, 
^ykc a mhage beside it ^ehtls the seaT* 

Said 1* 'He hcarketis to the bt^jgar^" cries;* 

Ssud she, *With gold and giirrtieiits be replies,* 

Said 1, ' Whales left for men ef gentle birth f* 

^Honottf/ she answered, '^rank, and pow^Tp and worth f* 
*\\Tiai decniKt thou his arrows F quesdoned 1: 

' Meteors and shooting stars,' madp rcpZy» 

Said r, ^His sword and he who stirs fe ire?^ 

“This qnkk^ver/ said she, 'and that the fire I* 

Said I, 'Lies aught beyond bb mandatt^s cal\sr 
Said she, * If aught, what Uto ruin fallx" 

Said I, ' flow false his fo«i r Slie answered, ^Yca, 

More false thaii false Husaylima* arc they V 


" The arch of a wroely eyebrow is commonly hkened by Moiiim n«ts 
tn the arch of the mi^tab. « niche in the wall of ilic ntiogque which indi- 
calc® Ihe direction of Mecca, tawardi which the wonhlfmer mart turn in 
prayw, S« p. flj mfru, 

■ This is the (sec pp. jo; il i whcreiti the ogef 

pa^ from the (prelude) lo the mmtika, or panegyric proper 

* Th« oc^ t» the pods ef Asia ooc of the cwunj^esl 

mctapncFTi for unitinlcd boanty. 

* Uttsaynnia. Ihe fiisi taiie pmfrfiet io Islam. 
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tands,' I, ' are kft, were misc the fnij^bt, 

Were hii.' Snid she, * What's ca« ofi er be * 

Said tj ^ Thun d&th hJi bounty cutist no stint t * 

Said she, *Of t^m<v eloth-mill afld in mioL'" 

Said I, ^ WTiat nobler is thin all b^de—' 

*^Hatb God vtmchsitfcd it* him* my friend replied. 

Said Ip ^Thii ipacions rtalm where hold!! the EidR?* 

Said she, ‘Beneath hJs stirryps And hia ring/* 

From praising him 1 will not 
Said she, ‘So do the brightest and the best' 

Said t, *Whai bonn for him shall crave jny tonf^acl'^ 

Said she^ *Long Ufe, and Fortune ever young!'* 

Of ^Asjadt (Abil Nadl^ «Abdu’t-*Aik h. Manjnr), whom 
wc ^hpuld neatt mention, we know even less than of ^Unsur^ 
Aince even in Dawlatshih’t day dh^in was 
miabtaiiiable, though some of his verges were to 
be found recorded in anthologies." Dawlatshih d®crib« 
him as one of *Un^iirlV pupils and a native of Hcrfr, while 
the earlier ^Awfi calls him a man of Merv* Xhc following 
(quatrain is ascribed to him by the former biographer :~ 

** i do repent nf wine and talk of wine. 

Of idols afair with chins like sUvs hue : 

A Lip^ropcnLuice and a Inslful heart-^ 

O God, for^c this penitence of mine t" 


» TMi VKse is paraphroaoi, to Inallate the word-play In the ofijpiialp 
which, liEerally (nnilaled,memsi "'I tald* ‘ J wopttkl give biro [lU] Utc 
horiioeiiihe saH ' lini«d woe would asifgn Khata (whkh rocanj the 
laikd of Cathay, or Chinese Tartwy, and also fanll to reetitodc." ■" 

• HIa cntiiUiiit ^ta of nsbe* of hottnor and money keep the deth-niilb 
and the mini alwayi hard al work. 

t The rignet-ring Ifi ti cmtib^ the symbol of authc?rity, wfaHe ihc hani- 
pmwt stiftnp typlfiei cnihirance in war afid the etiaK. *“ He nude hi* 
rmni light and hb slirrops btavy ^ I* sro apreMioii which cuiratantly 
reeun In deicrfhLttK feats of knighUy prcmcM j aod Xbo bfandi^-ii telh ra 
ihai one of the princes el Tabariitan uwiJt when he rode forth In the 
mpTT iin gi to placv a gold ophi brfwcen caidi furt aod the correapooding 
tttfmpi and ficA suffer it to fail md till he jetomed bome. 
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Of FarrukW (Abu'l-Hasan ‘Ali h. Jfildgh) of Sistan 
(Dawlatshih siyi «of Tirmiaii/* but this h certainlj an 

F«rt4u P«ts With wham 

Firdawsi, acconling lo the popular legend^ was 
confronted on liit arrival at the Court of Ghazm, we know 
somewhat more, rhanics to a long anecdote (No. xv) in the 
ChaJidr Maqd/a (pp. 58-66 of my tramlarion). Hij prose 
work on Prosody, the TarJtifndnu'i^BaMghat [“ Interpreter of 
Eloquence"), of which Rashidu’d-Din Watwif, who describes 
Its author as “ being to the Perstarts what ai-Mutanibb£ was to 
Arabs," appears to have made use in the compilarion of bis 
^Axr/d'fya’f-Jfj’Ar (“Gardens of Miqpc”), is, unfortunately, so 
tar as we know, no longer extant j; but of his iJfitdn, which 
Dawlatshdh descHbes as “enjoying a wide cdchrfty in Trans- 
oxtans^ but I«t or little known in Khurfcdn," two manuscripts 
exist in the British Museum and one in the India Office, 
while a lithographed edition was published at Tihrln in 
A.H. 1301 and ,302 (a.d, 1883-85).' According to the 
CAaAdr Mufdia^ his father, Juliigh, was in the service of the 
Amir Rhalaf, a descendant of die Saffiifiiis* who still pteserved 
some ffiagment of bis House’s ancient power, while Farmkbf, 
on account of his skill in making vcis^and playing the harp 
(m which, like RiiJagi, he excellBd), was retained iq the 
service of a or squire, who allowed him a yearly 

sopend of a hundred silver ifirAew and two hundred measure 
of tom, each comprising five ttuundsc A marriage contracted 
with one of the ladies of KhalaT, Court made this allowance 
insufficient i and though at his request the Mfin consented 
to raise it to five hundred dirfiam with th w hundred maunds 
of com, Farnikhi, deeming even this inadequate, and hearing 
glowing reports of the munificence of the Amfr AbuT 
.f (, ,1.., i. 

Tirmidh and j^bidiydn), set off f try hii fortune with this 
new (stron, as he himself «ys;— 
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in 


In a caravan to I.iilla boimd from Sistin did I start 

With spun vdthln my brain and woven by my JwarL'" 

On arriving at hbdcstiiratton, he found that the Amir Abul- 
Mndhafer was absent in the cduncty^ supCTintending the 
branding of his coJts suid marc$ at the ^ branding-ground 
(dSJ^A-ipciA), for he was a great lover of hone^flsh^ and possessed, 
tf we may credit the authar of the Chafidr more than 

eighteen thousand beasts. In his absence the poet was received 
by his steward^ the ^Aniid As^ad, who, being himself **a man 
of parts and a poet,’^ at once reqqgiiiscd the tnedt of the 
^aiUa which Farmichl recited to him, but could hardly 
believe that the uncouth, ill-dressed Sistini, who was “ pf 
the most unprepossessing appearance from head to foot/^ 
and wh<K- head was crowned “with a huge turban, after 
the manner of the Sagak," ^ could really be its author. So 
he said— 

The Amir is at the braodiiig-groiind^ wMther I go to wait upon 
him. and iMLher t will take thee alsop for it li a mighty pleasant 
spot— 

'World withLiii werkl of verdure wilt thou sec— 

full of tents and star dike lamps^ and from each tent came the songs 
of Rddagi/ and friends sit together, drinking wine and making 
merry, wbUe bdore the Amir's pavtiiDO a great foe is kindloch in 
size like a tsoontain^ whereal they bemd the colts. And the Anur^ 
goblet in otic hand and Ibssoo tn the other# drinks win* and eit-es 
away borseft. Compose, now. a qa$id^ describing thi^ btaudlng- 
ground, so that I may pmsent thee to the Amk.'* 


^ Shrtan was onginaJly calted Sa^atan (Aniliidied to Sijiitin), *the 
coonlTy of the Sakas,*^ and a native of that pTwince ft thnfore called 
dther Sagri fSIjrSj or Siifinf. 

* So the Htlwgra^hed edttlon and the EritUh UnMeum W5S.. hot my 
copy of the Comtantinople SIS. has ^ ^the lomids of tlie 

hftiT'" 
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So that ntg^ht fiirnikhi compoKcl the following which 

ii reckoned one of his most successful poems ^ 

" Since the meadow hides Its face in satin shot with greens and 
blujis, 

And the mountains wrap their brows In silver veils of seven 
hues, 

Earth is teeming like the musk-pod with armniis rich and nm, 
Foliage bright as parrot's plun^ge doth the graccfiil willow 
Wear. 

Yestcre'en the midnight breercs hmoght the tidings of the 
spring I 

Welcome, O y€ tiorthcm gales. For this glad promtse which ye 
bring t 

Up its sleeve the wind^ meseemoth, pounded tnusk hath stored 
awiy^ 

While the garden fills tts bp wit^i shining dolls, as though 
for plajp 

On the branches of syriugii necklaces of pearls we sm, 

Ruby ear-rings of Badakhshdn sparkle on the Judjt^tree, 

Since the branchE^ of the rose-busb irarmine ceps and beakers 
here 

Hnman-likc fivc-fin^cd hands reach downwards from the 
sycamore. 

Gardens oil chameleon-coatcch branchw with chameleon whorls. 
Pearlydnstrous pools around ns, eJonds above ele rahunja 
pearls I 

On the gleaming plain this coed of many coloori doth appear 
Like a robe of hoiaouf granted in the Court of oof Amir, 

For our Prince's Camp of Branding stirreth in these joyful 
days. 

So that ail thia age o£ onirs in jojiful wonder stands a-gajEe. 
Green within the ^een yon see, like ^ars withm the hrma^ 
mcnl; 

Like a fort within a fortress spn:ad5 the army, tent on tent 
Every tent eontaicis a Jover resting tn Ids sweetheart s arms^ 
Every patch of grass fevcaJeth to a fiiend ^ favourite's channa. 
Harps are soundiTtg midsi tbti verduni, raittstrels slug their 
lays divine* 


* Thave publkihcd both ter* and tniiiJilalioti in my mKlertng of the 

CAtfJufr and have there mdicated other pbccs where 

the tcri b preservedL 
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TeuU resotiml witli of gkses ^ \ht (ikago? pour the 

wloc. 

cuppings frooi the lo^ora^ ocry ricproaclie& fmoi the 
fair { 

Wintsboro sJ umbers for the sJeerperSi while the tulBstrels wake 
the air« 

Bnuidtag-hred, like sum ablasoK are klpdied ai the ipodous 
^te 

Leadiug to the slnte-paviUon of our Prince w fortuciatc. 

Leap the ftaoies like gleauiing lances draped with ycLJow-^hned 
brocade, 

Hotter thaw a ycurig mau'j passidOp yellower than gold 
assayed 

Brandiog-lools like coraJ branches ruby-tioted glow amain 
In the hrCr aa In the ripe pomcgraoaic glows the crimsaa 
grain. 

Rank on rank ol active boys, whose wJitchful eyes no slumber 
know ; 

Steeds which stiTt await the Iwiditigj rank on rank and row 
oit ruw. 

On hb horse, the riifer-forder, roams our genial Prince 
Heady to his hand the Jassoo^ tike a young Isfandiy^^ 

Like the locks of pretty caldron tec tt how it ctlrls and 
bcnd$. 

Yet be sure its hold Is sirongcr than the covenant of fnends. 
Bu'^l-Mudhudar Shaii| the Upright, circled hy a noble band 
King and conqncior of dtieSp brave dcrunder of the land, 
Seipcnt-coOed in skilfuJ hands hts whirling noose fresh forms 
doth take. 

Like unto the rod of Moses metaoiorphased to a snake. 
Whosoever hath been captured by that fLoosc and ordiiig line, 
On the face and flank and sbonJdcr evtt bcslrs the Royal sign. 
But, though on one side he hraodeth, gives ho also rich 
rewards^ 

Leads bis poets with a tuidle, binds his guo&ts its though with 
cords.** 

" When ^Amid As'ad heard ttrs continues the author of the 

CAoLir “ ho was orerwhelmcd with amaxement^ for never 

had the like of it reached his ears. He put aside aJl his businea, 
mounted Furukhi on a horse, and set o«t for the Amfr,, whose pre¬ 
sence he entered about sundown^ saying, * O Sire^ I bring thee a poet 
the Like of whom the eye of Tunc hath not seen since Daqiq^i lace 
was veiled in dcatlw* Then be rdatod wbal had passed. 
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cotL^Tin Farrulthi an sodieocc.and lie, when he was 

t S him ui hanoiirahlc pUoe,^ i^qnin&if after Ms health 

S ' S ; ’"=^8 f *™ 

begioni^ V ^ 

* xC ***“** r stnrt 

With fabricj spun wiihin my brain and woven in my heart.' 

When hfi finished, the Amir, htinsetf something of a poeL 

“** Amir aS, 

f„r ™ “"'i* Ihe wine bad protJwed its 

in “y*>6 ■ Tbeyliave brongbt in a thousand edts 

all with wbte foreheads, fedoolu, and feet Thou artTcnmUna 

thiS^- ^haJI bS 

rt.i”r™v^'‘*”' produced its (idJ effect 

he ' “**''®* Sallop hitber and thither, 

SjnSS *J*??'* ”■"• ^'‘‘Stb^ rained rest-h 

inder hf k"^ ™^’- out. placed hi* 

I j™ ttie porch of the ritst^hcpiucp imd at once went to 

^ weariticis,and the effects of the wine. 

t were fortydwoii, number. Th^ 

feUoi 'He is a It2y 

olxyed the Priitoe's wders. 

Nevt chiy, xficr sunrise, Fjuriikhs aroie Th#* AmiV u a t i 

p^r>r£2?H”S3HS 

SUt .ith ^ iS. ,»d. hffi S“’ *™“’ 
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To the three poets just tnenibnedi ‘Uiastiri^ *Asjad/, md 
Fvrukhl^ as thfij sac convefsing together one day in Gha%na, 
came, according to the popuLar legendf^ a stranger 
hom Nishlpilir, who made as though to join them* 
not desiring the intnision of this provincial^ said to 
him, O brothdr, we are the King's pocts^ and none but poets 
may enter our company. Each one of us will, therefore, com¬ 
pose a verse in the same rhyme, and if thou canst in thy turn 
supply the fourth verse of the quartette, then will we admit 
thee into our fiocitty*^" So Firdawst Jfor he ji was who was 
the intruder) consented to the test, and *Un»tirt, puriH^sely 
choosing a rhyme wherein three verses might easily, but four, 
as he imagined, by no means be made, began " 

** Thine eyes are dear and blue as sunlit ocean'— 

^Asjadl continued r— 

Their glance bewitches like a magic potion 
Famikhl proceeded :— 

“ The woimds Ihtj Canse no balm can heaf nor totian ** — 

And Firdavsl, aUudlng to a littEe^known episode in ihe Lcg^d 
of the Andent Kings, conduded i — 

Deadly as those Giv's spear dealt oui to P^shan:,"* 


* As given by Dawlalskih (p, 51 my edition!, KUmI nearly all hUcr 
biographcTip but neither by the author ^ the AlaqtiJa nor by 

^Awfi^ Ihe two cJdaE ami miMt n»pectahle auLhoritkSw 
" To preserve the point .cif the nrtjaEageni,, [ have had to completely 
change the verses in Ruglisb. The reference in the Iasi note will direct 
the Pembn Undent to the original ver^cs^ whtdi may E» Oms rendered f 
into English '(Jiiiiijrri * « The irujon is UdI pO nniard ai thy browr 
^ Jfn gattlcti-mse can nuleh thy cheek, 1 tnrA\“ PattitJAtz 
“ Thy lubn tbrmii^ the baidert hrcaftpble pierce,^ f insiaW r ** Like 
vpear of Giv in Pushan's duel frercei” 

us^} cr'r^i 
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Being t:s3hd upon to furnish an explanation of the allusion in 
this verse, Firdawsl dbpisiycd so great a knowledge of the 
aiiCiEiit legends of Persia that *TJnsur[ told Siiltin Mahmud 
that here at length was one conipetcnt to qcunpletc the work 
of versifying the nationaJ Epic which had been begun by 
Daqtqi for one of the Siminid kings some twenty or thirty 
ycai^ before, bul intcrrupEcd, when only some thousand * 
Verses, dealing with King Guibtisp atid the advent of Zoroaster, 
had been written, by the murder of that talented but ill-starred 
poet at the hands of one of his Turkish favourites. 

Such ii the account given by Dawlatshih and most of the 
later biographists of Fitdawsl^s first appearance at the Court of 
Ghazna | but, as already remarked in a note, no trace of it is 
to be found m the oldest aceounts (dating from the middle of 
the twebth and the beginning of the thirteenth centuries 
respectively} which we possess of the poet^s lifcraiid Professor 
NbldekE ji undoubtedly right in rejecting ft as purely frctltious. 
Here, indeed, we suffer not from the usual dearth of biographi¬ 
cal details^ but from an etnk^rrassing wealth of circumstantial 
narratives, of which neither the oldest accounts prescnxd to us 
of the poet*i Jife^ nor the mddentaJ fragments of autobiography 
which the Shih^Ama Jtsdf yields, furnish any corroboiatioii, 
even when they do not stand in actual contradiction. These 
later accounts, then, belonging chiefly to the bttcr part of the 
fifteenth century of our era, we must here ignore, Teferring 
such as are curious as to their contents to OuseUry's Bfsgrsfhus s/ 
th£ Puritan ParTr, Julcs Mohrs Introduction to his great edirion 
(accompanied by a French translation) of the ShdhndmjSj 2 iid 
other books of the kind accessible to non-Orientalists- 

By common consent of Easterns and Westerns, FirdawsJ h 
so great a poet that, whatever our personal estimate of hb 
Shdfinima may be, he and his work mtist necessarily be dis- 

^ ^Awfj ip. oT my editionj say# 30,000, besides the 60,000 ooclributed 
by Firdawii ; bnt t-lnbiwai himaclf iNoideke's I9, 

mi notes 1 and a ad Ilmils Oa^lqf^i eoutribuiton to i^ooq vend. 
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cuscfi a£ SQific icngtii j but, on the other hand, $ince rtiy aim 
in this volume lo far ss pas$ib1ei to furnlah the European 
reader with such particulars about ihc literary history of Persia 
as he COD not easily find in European books, 1 shall endeavour 
to be as brief as seems permissible. The chief primary sources 
of trustworthy rnformaticEn at our disposal are, fnt^ the poet^s 
own works—to wit, the Sftdhaima, the later ritiuf affj ZMtayifid^ 
and a certain number of short lyric poems, carefully colJccccd, 
translated, and studied by Dr* Ethe in his excellent moncK 
graphs 1 9 the account given by Nidhimf-s-*ArudI-i- 

Samart|andi, who visited FirdawsTs grave at Tus in A.n* 
iijfi-iity, only about a century after the poet’s deathp 
and embodied the tradttimis which he there collected in 
his delightful and oft-died Ch^hdr Mafdta (Aneedoie jsx, 
pp, 77^4 of ^y translartoii) 3 j and £hirdfy^ the brief and jejune 
account given by ^Awfl in Part ii of his 
(PP‘ edition)^ Amongst European scholars (since 

the time when Turner Macan, Jules Mohl, and Ruckert made 
the Skdhnjma generally known in Europe by chdr editions 
and translations], by lor the mmt important cHticai studies on 
Firdawsf are those of Ethi mentioned in the last note but two^ 
and Noldeke's masterly article in the GrnHdnn d", /mif, 
PhtUhgi^ entitled Dai fraKhch^ Namnalcfioi^ cited here accord- 

■ fini^ uh Lyr$i£r in. ihe Mi$ndi. Sit;tnfgiberiMe for 1875 (pp. 37S-jQ|> 
and lSy3 (pp, ficj-653), and FtTriimifs Yma/ und Zalikkd in the Acb erf 
the Seventh TutcmatiDual Con(>mf5B o.f Orieetafiiti {Yicfina, Semitic 
Sectien^ pp ad-4j. Also Nuldekc's remarks thereon tn his Ptrtiicki 
Stadien //^ in toL otvi of (he fFtriner A list <rf Ihe 

En^liib wrilent who have loade toe of bis materials for magatttie artklci 
and dtlicr pqpuiar purpoies la given by Dr. I^thc in hia eicelJejil arUde 
(in vnl. ii ol the Cfuihfrui d. ItuK. PkiLyl^^it^ p. 751) enEiUfid Ntuf^cnoLkt 
Liiiffra^nri 

=* This anecdote ii querfed in fuit by Ibo isfaiidiy^ in hk HisSirtj ef 
JahamUn^ and was firai extracted by EUid (who at Ibai time Jmd not 
accua lo ihe Ckak^ir M^dl4t ItseLF, eitbef in Lhn Utlidgrapheff edifcjnn 
or Jd tbc Bntbib Miisexiiu USS.) fftnzi that work Hii liai, originalily 
copied ifK Ptofessvr KOideLe't usr. was ba>^ qn three WS$-i arwl «rsa 
pubiljllcd in ^ ilnrfii td Ibc Z.D JiJa^ pp. So wiifqq. 
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ing to the psLging of the sqijmte reprint {Triihner^ tSg6). To 
the la^t-naiDcd ^hoUr in particular we owe a carefu) and 
critical itatemcnt of what ma.y be regarded as certain ajid what 
35 probable in the Ufe nf Firdaw^i^ derived malnty rinin the 
best possible source, to wit, Firdawsfs own statements scatter^ 
here and there through hk intemijnable SMhnimii^ 

Let us first dispose of the very meagre account of FirchwsI 
given by *Awf! [Labdh^ Part □, pp. 31—3J of my edition), and 
^ _ of another short account given by the histonan 

Awonnti nf “ ^ 

Hajndu^lllh Miistawfi of Qazwin tn ht5 ^Select 

G«xi\rfa. ’, , . 

History composed in a.d^ 

1330, before the growth of the legends to which we 
have referred above^ According to the btter authority, 
Firdftwsrs real rmme (for Firdnwsi, of couiic, was only his 
itffm Jf fK/rr/), which It very variously given, was Abul- 
Qisim (this much \% certain} Hasan b. ^Ali of Tus, and he 
died in 4]fi(A.D. 1015-26)* The as usual, gi^'es 

us litde beyond extravagant praisEs, save that its author insists 
very strongly on the wonderful unibrmity of style, diction, and 
sentiment maintained throughout so vast a work on which the 
poet was engaged for so many yisais, and notices with approval 
an anthology culled from it by the early poet MasSjd k SaM 
(flourished about a^Pp IoSo), which shows how rapidly the 
Shdhnimii grew in popular favour. 

According to the OtisMr A/ojd/ft (the rnost ancient and 
important of our extraneous sources of information) Firdawsi 
was a dihfAi9f or small squirei of a village called 
Biih/ in the T^barin district of Tds, the famous 
city of ^Churisdn, which occupied the site of the 
present Mashhad. He was independent, living on the rents 
derived hroni his lands, and had an only daughter. To provide 
for her sin adcf|ua£e dowry was, ays our author, Finkwsrs sole 
object in composing his great poem, and seeking some wealthy 
patron who wotjJd bestow on him on adequate reward for his 
^ Ibn Mandiyar, In quoting this emit* (he name oi the village 


Cr:!'' it: ^^^ "' 
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toU. Wlicn tic had compacted k (after thiftf-lirfr^ df^ according 
to other authorltii^ rwenty-five years of labour)^ protHblj, 
Nbldekc {9p. p. 22) obscrvi^ iit the beginning of ihe year 
A.n* 959, It was transcribed bj *Alf DayUm and recited by Abu 
DuJaf, both of whom, together with the Governor of Tus, 
Husayn b* Qunyba, from whom Firdawsi had received sub¬ 
stantial help and cncouragcmentp aTemcntloncil in the following 
passage of the ShdhndrM : — 


Of the notabks of the city in this biwk ^ All DayEam and Abij 
Duhf have a Ehare, 

From these my portion was naught save * Weil done I ^ My 
gall-bladder was like to burst with their * Well done'iN.* ■ 

Ha^yn* b, -^tayba b enc o| the nobler who seeks not Irotn 
me gratnHotis "vense: 

T know naught of the ground-tax, root or branch; I Idungt 
case] in the midst ol my quilt'* 

In expbrtatton of the last line, our author tcll$ us that the 
mbovc-mentiDned Husayn Qutayba, who wm the revenue 
collector of Tib, took upon himsdf to remit Firdawsl^s taxes i 
^whence naturally,^'' he adib, “his name vpill endure till the 
Resurrection, and Kings will read it*” 

The Shdhndrrta having been transenbed in seven volumes by 
the above-mentioned *A1 j Day lam, Firdawsi set nut with it for 
Ghazna, taking with htm his rdu//, or ** repeater,'* Abu Dukf 

* The meaninft and, iudecal^ the true ttadiug of thii vette it oncert^n, 
and I am now inclinect la prcfpr Ihn bfaudiyu^s readhig ett 

for ahsaniasiidn m the itrst half vmc, though I am more duuhtful as to 
the pfoptiely of mding, as he do«^ For a^virtisttskdn hi the 

leiiund. If wr adoot both tbeu mcKlihcations tn ths t«d £iven at p- 79 of 
my IxansLolion of the C^uAir the meaning wni tx : " Mjr diaie 

[of £dod forlEiiie] came pot to tii£ aavt from their good fortune ; my 
gall-bladder raific ncir to bnreling my heart was movod within me] 
In eonsequeocc: □! their benewlcpce-'^ This cuxodaiion gets ov'cr Uic 
di^culty aJJtiEkd to ia 4 of mj trajialaiiQn above mentioiaed. 

* is the reaclliijf of the two British MtLMimj MSS. of the 
Clutitar Maqdla^ boi fbn Islaodiyar's roidiiig HK3ayw zs^ in pcvbahility, 
corred.. 
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He succeeded m interesting the Prime Minister, Abu'l~Q£sim 
Ahmad b. al^Hasstn al^Maymondt,^ in his work, which was, by 
his inseruiueAtality, brought to the notice of Sultdn Mahmdd, 
who expressed himself as greatly pleased with it, “ But the 
Minuter had enemies,'’ continues our author, ** who were con- 
tinualJr casting the dust of perturbation into the cup of bis 
position, and Mahmud consulted with them as to what he 
should give Firdawsi'. They replied, * Fifty thousand iirhami^ 
and even that is too much, seeing that he is in belief a R&£dl 
(t.r., a Shiite) and a Mu^taziU,’ Of his Mu*taaill views they 
adduced this vetse as a proof:— 

*Tby j^e the Creator can never desciy;* 

Then whensforc by guieg dost weary thine eye?' 

While to his Riftdi (Shi*ite) proclivities thme verses bear 
witneft," (Here the author cites seven couplets in praise of 
All, of which both text and translation will be found on 
pp. 8t>-81 of my translation of the ChaMr 

Now If the above account be true (and there seems no 
rtasoii Ibr doubting its substantial corrcctnosji, wc are greatly 
tempted to connect Firdawsrs disappointment with the disgrace 
and imprisonment of his patron, al-Maymandi, which, as IbnuT 
Athlf informs us (under the year a.h. 421 = a.d. 1030, when 
the Minister was released and reiostaied by Mahmud's son and 
successor, MasSid), took place in A,H.4ia (= a.d, 10311-1022). 
But the objections to this supposition are, 1 fear, insuperable, 
for Noldekc «/., pp. 22-23) **'OWS that Firdawsi was pro¬ 
bably horn in a.h. 323 or 324 (=: a.p, 935-6), and that he 

* Tlie ChaHilr KaqJla hu: ‘•Ibe greal IfinUler Ahmad-i-^asan, the 

Kcretaryp" jki b meaM, Jbn Vn iwliviir 

howevM-p ** b. " * 

* The qncition ot "the Vlidm q( Gctd" \ruyaitt'Udh) hai giYen riais to 

Eiinic! csalnjYmiei bi Jalim, T)» anebTOf^omorphlc Haabalii re^rnent 
one cxtroncip Lhe the other. 
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finished the final edition of the ShAhnSmn ^ in 4 OO (= a^Jy. 
roiD)( being m thac time about eighty yesra of age, and it is 
about this time that the question of hts recompense must have 
arisen. 

Now Syltan continues the author of the 

** was a zealfftp and he listened to th-eso imputoHons and caught hold 
df thecip andp to be briefp only twenty thousand* dirhams were paid 
iQ Hakim, Firdawsl. He was bittcriy disappointed, went to the balh^ 
and+ on coining Qutp bought a drink of iicrbct,i and divided the 
moaey between the bath-mnu and the sherbet-seller. Knowing, 
however, yi^nud's severity', he fied from Ghaaua by night, and 
alighted in Herat at the shop of ^kzraqiV father, Isma'U the book¬ 
seller where he remaiiicd hi hiding for sii months, until 

Mahmud's messengers had viHited h^ turned back thence^ 

when FirdawsI, feeling secure^ set out from Herdt for Tiia, taking 
the S^tAkfidma with hiiji. Theno: he citnw io Taharistiii lo the 
Ispahbad Shahriy.ir b. Shirv^ni of the House of Bawitud, who was 
King there) and this ts a noble House which traces itidcscont from 
Yazdigirdr the son of Shahriyar,* 

** Then Firdawsi wrote a satire on SulfaD MahniJid In the Preface, 
from which he reid a hundred couplets to ShLr-sidp saying, * I will 
dedicate this SldArtsiiwu to thee instead of to gul|aii Mabm^id, since 
this book deals wholly with the legends and deeds of thy forbears* 
The Ispahbad treated him with hutiour and showed him many Irind- 
ncsse^p and said ; ' Mahmiid had no right knowledge of this matter«, 


■ Nuldcke dearly iltows lhat Fifdawu ooinpleled the 5 AiJAudma long 
before he dedicated it to Sultan Mahnt^n atuce there exists aooUier 
dediiiadcHi Lo ODJ! Ahmad b. Mabamnud b. Abi Etakr of Khalaii)ar], wtiidi 
WhU wrilleii in ah, 389 « ab. 909, 

* So the two Brilkh Museum MSS. and Ibn fafGoidlyarp hut the lilhCK 
graphed cdihoii has abdy thonxiiicL" En all lofim of the %%Ofj the p^Hui 
lies Ln the ffabslitiillon of Htw cabia (dir^jsd for goM colni {diirJerJ. 

> Fn^if^ described as a land of beer. 

* A well-known poet of whom we shafi iihurtly have to ipeak. 

* So Ihn Isfandiymp but the MSS. of the CAitfcifrMagJfii >>uhiLita1c the 
name of Skt r-^dd. 

“ The bii^ King, in whose days Persia waa ennquered the 

AxaiHL For the wnnls which hwe Mkwr “Dawaivd," Ihn fsfandly^lir 
s-uhithotci I “ Who waa the maternal unde of Shamsa'lr-Ma*;di Qihiu 
[ibn Washmgirk 4ud whom linml nian and greatness are reenni^ iu 
*Dlbis KiLiiM-Yurntni:^ 
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but wai induced to act u be? did by {Tthcre, who did not sabinit yonr 
bock to liEro under proper cciaditioii 5 p and who mi^repre^nted yoiL 
Morooi''er ytm are a and naught wilJ befall hitn who Joves the 

Pamily of the Prophet which did not h^all tbenru* Mahmud is my 
liege lord : let the Skdkndmm »taad La Ms name, and give me the 
satire which you have Written on htnip that 1 may expunge it, and 
bestow On thee som^ little recDnipcinse ; and Mahmud will isurelv 
iummon thee and seek to satisfy thee fiilly^ Do noE^ then, Uirow 
away the labour spent on such n book** And next day he sent 
Firdaw^l 100,000 dirluxwtv, saying 2 * I will hny each couplet of the 
^irc On the ^tAu at a thousand dir^amt ; give me those hundred 
couplets and reat s^isbed therewitk^J So Firdaw'si sent him those 
and be ordered them to be expunged j and Firdawsi alwii 
decoyed his rough copy of them, im that this aatirc was done away 
with, and only these few* verses are preierved ; 

*^They said This bard of over-fluetit scmg 
Hath loved the Prophet and *Ali for long/'* 

Yea, when 1 sing ray love for them, J coold 
Protect from harm a thousmd! I 3 ce Mahttiikl. 

Bui Can we hope for any noble thing 
From a slave's ioiip o'en were h^ sire a KJug? 


* Far the Last pari of Ehia smtenoe Jhu lifandlyar subidtuleq s And aucli 
an nne haHi nevsf prospered bt woHdly thhigSp even ai they never proa- 
pertd.'" The aJTuMon Ln dlher rase is to the calamities which overtook 
*AU, at-Haaan, al-Huuyu, and nearly an the liniins of the Shiites. 

* Ibfi Isfandiyir sab^tntes: "'For sttdi a bcKik an. Mw wOl ocrer 
be U»L” 

a Itm l^andiyir adds 1 ♦‘ And reHamclk thine heart t& the Snhaii.'* As 
Ntiklelce points ant, the tiomher of ¥vrs» enutainod in the satire 11 tai in 
Miuaii's edition, but vadet greiUy in differ tot MSS,, rfiing ai high as i60p 
and falling xa krw ai jo. 

* *bn laf^iyar hJH “ iwo," and actordingly omiu Ibtj first thfue gj the 

five gi^nen in the h ~u difficult to moni^lc the stattoient 

at iP Ihe ulUnute fate oi ibe satire made hy this oldest anthority with the 
fact that the text of h* which bears ciTry mark of genutnenCK, 

Cf. Nhldcke^ aL, p. 27* 

» That ill, hatl] IotoI thex only |q the exclusion tif Abn Bakr, ^Umar, 
and ♦Ufhroan, Ihc fins three of the Jour ortbodoK Cdlphs, xoairding lo the 
Sunnis. Pirdawii moaiu lo lay that the only charge bttmght agaiml him 
by hli enemiei, pm., that he vras a Shi^ile^ b c«cct aiucnmted only to tbiSi 
Out he entcrtaiufd an exaggerated love ter Ibc Houx of the PmpbeL 
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For hud Ihii King aught dL nobility 
High-throned in honour should I be. 

But Eince his sires were not of getille birth 
He hates to hear mtr pramng names of worth.' 

'* In truth the Lspahhad rendered a great scTfice to Bfai^ud, wtio 
was thereby placed deeply in his debL 

In the year 4.H+ 514** (*,□, 1120-^1% continues Nizami of 
Samarqand, when 1 wm in Ntshlp^Fp I heard the Amir Mu^ied" say 
thsit hr had heard the Attiir Abdn’r-Raizic^ of Tus relate as follow^ ; 
* ^ahmijd was once In India, returning thence towards Ghazniu It 
chanced tliat on hit^ way was a rebelllatis chief possessed of a strong 
fortress and next day Mahmud encamped at its gaiei, and de¬ 
spatched an amtm^^ndor to him, bidding him come before him on 
the morrow to do homage and pay his respects at the Court, when 
he should receive a robe of Honour and return to Ills placoK Nckt 
day Mahmud rode out with the Prime Minister" on bis right handj 
for the nmlxissador turned hack and was coming to meet the 
King, 1 wonder/' said the latter to the Minister, what reply 
he will have given The Minister answered : 

’’’"Aad should the reply wilh my wish nol accord, 

Thfti Afrldyih's Held, and the mace> and the sword T" 

- Whose Verso/ inquired Sla^nch ^'ia that ? For he most have ihe 
heart of a mao/^ * Poor Abu'l-QTisini. Firdawsi composed it/ answered 
the Ministet; ' he who for Gve-and-twenly years laboorfid to cain- 
pleie such a worh,. aod reaped from it no advantage* ' Vou speak 
well/ said Mahmdd ^ * 1 deeply regret that this noble tttan was disr 
appointed by Retnlud me at Ghaioa to sendi him fomethuig/ 
u ^ i^hen the Siiltia returfied to Ghazna, the Mimster t^inded 
him I and Mahmud ordered that sixty thoasand dindn* worths ol 


^ The cidebrMed puet-Iaureate of Malikiliili and Sanjart the !^jDqid&. 
He was accidentally Idlled hy a itray arrow Jtooi Ms royal patron's bijw 
iq 4*0. tt 47 - 4 li. 

" Dawl atadidh i identifies this Minister with alirMayitiaiiili, which la peWnMe, 
since, as wo have seen (p. 134 sv/nal be was diignuxd and impriscMiod in 
A.O. tnui-z^, and Firdawii died between this date and a-el 
a )hn lalaudlyu haa t “ foe valour and swords nun dawn from tV* 

* tbn IMandiyir has for d/ndn, and continzKa % ** and when the 

f^irlnHis were collected be despatched ihem with caiiielji to the dty 
of T 
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indi^ ahcMild be lo Firdaw^$i, and ilui thh indtga i^ould be 
carried to 'fus on tlii^ King's own camels, and that apolo^^^ ahnutd 
be tondertd to FirdawsL For years the Midister had been working 
for this, and al length he had ^^chie^'ed hb work; so now tie caused 
the cameh to be loaded, and the indigo safely reached Tabarin.* 
But even as the camels entered the Rudb^ Gate, the OTrpse of 
Firdaw^i Was borne forth froni the Gate of Raadn/ Now at that 
time there was in Xdbsj^in a preacher^ whose fanaticisiii was sneh 
that he dectared that he would not suffer FirdawsTs body to be 
bariud in the MnsuJmin Cemetery because he was a Mfidi i and 
nothing that men could iay would serve to move him^ Now outride 
the gate there wa* a gaiticn belonging to Firdawsi^.^ and there they 
biiried hiin^ and there he Lies to this day. And I visited hh tomb io 
the year A,if. 510 11 t6-i7X* 

'"They my that Firdawri left a very higli^ipiritodf diuighterp to 
whom they would have given ihc King's gift; but &be would not 
accept it, diiclariiig tlmf she needed it aoL The Postmaster wrote* 
to the Coun nnd rcpreisented this to the King, who ordta-ed this 
d^^r to be cipellad from Tdhardn as a pumslitrient for his 
□Diciouuieu, and to be exiled from his Lome; and that the money 


■ Tabi^n Is the name of a p^niau of the oly of Tw*. See dc Mey^ 
nard'j Bkt dtf £4 pp. 574-57^. 

■ Ki^l^ke (cf. ciY,, p. 38 and n. a, and p. 14 at end^ folkiwing Ibn 

Iriwidiyar, has for but the IlthQgraph«i edition of the 

and alj three MSS. (the two London and the Oufu^d- 
nuple^OHla^ io the hilier reading. A RjjJh fe Slitin ia mentlantd 
by aJjMadJiiiri jpp. 3 ^ 7 K ^ Ihcrc b a [Hajuin) tiear Naso 'm 

Khurai^ (Bufftr la Ptrst^ p. ^S9)- 

* Ibn lEfcwidirir hw: "oJleil Bi-h-l-Pifdiw, (»tlie Garden of Para- 
dae 1, which was hb Rirdawsi af pnipcftyr 

* Dawlat^hah says that the tomh wai still known in. hia time (a_d jj# 7 )p 
and waa situ Viriled by Ihc poet * admirm. He dsdib« it m situated in 
TiiSp beaidc the '^badyya aiokuolcnm. 

^ Ibn Idandiyar ha*: very viilunui ^nji noble.’’ 

■ [bn tsfandiyar haa p^tpumi wenh* ■ joined himMlf'} ftir 

i* wrote 'J. To keep the King fugy oi all mallera wilhio his 

fndudinjg die duingi of the Onvernor nf the Pmiince, was fas 
u fully act forth in the taf the NJ^amu'l-linlk] «ie of the 

chief dofics of the IVavtmaster or 

r llu fanatical pnaiditr mt^oned above. In Dnwlatihah and 
other ialer usanmti Ibis doctor i* MeuEifial with Shayth Abol^QiaJcn 
M-JurjanL who* It U said, rduied to aad die Buriai Service over anie’.vJw 
iiad devotod his life to praising ZortKutrian heroce, Btil ihal td uhl (10 
runs the itory) he in a dnciani Fhdawri hlghfy ro lled in Pnradise, 
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ihopld be given to the Emiin Abij Bakr [ibn] Tor the repair 

the mt-hornsc of Cliaha/ if bkh stands Em the road hctwtxo Merv 
2 jjd N^hipur at the conBiics ol Tuo. When this order reached 
and Nishapur, it was falthlutly executed ; and the resloratioa of the 
rest-house of Chaha was eCfected with this money.'* 

Suchf chcJi^ if the oldest and mo$t authentic accoiuit of 
Firdawsi which we pfisscss ; and we im^ be quire tute chat, 
even though it be not correct in aJi prticuki^ it 
represents what was known and believed by edu¬ 
cated men in the poec^s own town a century after 
his death. Its importance tt therefore great^ and justifies its 
introduction in this place. Dawlatsh^h certainty made use of 
this account (for he menuons the Chah^r Afaf^Ia as one of hi| 
sources) in compilmg his own, which is embroidered with many 
additional and probably fiedciaus details. Amongst other things 
be states that the poet^s name was I^asan b^Isl^q b, Sh^JTifsMb, 
and that in some of his verses he styles himself “son of 
Sharaishah " I ^ that he was from the village of Razan,S near 
Tui, and chat he took his pen-name from a garden in that dis¬ 
trict called Firdaws {Fajadisc), belonging to the ^Amid of 
Khurdsin, Stiri b^ Mughfra, who^ servant hb father was. He 
is further represenced as a poor man, fleeing from the oppression 
of the Governor of his native place to Ghaina, and there sup¬ 
porting himself by the precarious tnfcs of the ballad-monger, 
imdl he was abttp in the manner mentioned at the beginning 

and aidted him bow he had allaiitied to lo hijgh an eilate ^ tu which the 
pocC:? shade rephnd that it via dti acccKimt of Lhb one v^r^ wherein he 
had celctaated Ihc Divine Unity: tAf uv/fd rtfwf ari nllp both ahtrpr 

torn; Thitii: i kn^m uni, Thjf Bri^ I kmnp,"* 

* So one SIS. and iht eefition ut the Theotber London 

tui and the Coostantinopte codex JJma^ white tbo tcEaddiyar 
lia» nM| Ac ^Ihe cal-housc and wdl.'* Dawlalaldli caUi U 

kibdt-i'*iikqt 23id dei^cnhefl it as hy the; deEk ai on thts rood 

between lOmraf^ and AslaribadL 

^ €r. Ndldeke, of^ cnrC, p. aa, 1 C a, where it is staled thaL according lo 
BayiitngTim^s Ftefacci the poet 'a fsther wa4 called Faklira''JnrDtq. AJunad 
h. t^^'amikh al-F^niawii. 

1 >5ce n. j on the preceding 
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of our noticp, to maiie himself ac^iiAmtecI with ^Unsuiij who 
presents him to the Suitin, Bud appears throughout, like the 
VliTazIr his patron and protecEor. Thr verse — 

Whea the lips of the babe srz first dried from their food 
They lisp la the cradle the nani^ of MahmM — 

15 said to have ddimtcly gained Firdawsl the fiivour of the 
Sultin, who is represented as lodging him in apartments in 
the palace and assigning him a rrgukr salary. The King^s 
favourite Ayiz, whom Firdawsi is Slid in chk narrative (for in 
othen* these two are represented as firm friends) to hive 
annoyed by his neglect, is represented as poisoning Mahmdd's 
mind against him by accusations of heresy, with which he 
openly charged the poet, sayings “ All the great hcnsiiarchs of 
this (j>,p the Catmaihisji or Ismi^Ui) sect have come from 
Tlis; hut I forgive you on coodidon ih it yon reiionnce thk 
doctrine/* The poet is further represented as hiding in 
Ghazna for several months after his disappointment in order lo 
gel back into his hinds from the King's librarian the manu- 
script of hjs ShAhH^ma^ and the name of the bookseller with 
whom he afterwards cook refuge at Her&t is changed from 
[sma^U to Ahul-Ma'ilf^ Other details and variations of a 
similar character mark the reniainder of Dawlatshih’s nanadvo, 
whicKi however, on. the whole follows that already given. 

The intertill evidence afforded by FirdawsPs own works is, 
of course, so &r as the t«t of them (which b in many pbccs 
very uncertain and unsatisfactory) can be trusted, 
the most anthoriutive source of infomiatiDn con¬ 
cerning his life. This, as already observed, his 
been eahaiutis'cly examined, with admirable patience and 
acumen^ by Professor Ndldcke and Dr. Ethf. It ia Impossible 
for me in the scanty space at my dbpeval to recapitulate here 
alt their conclusions^ neither h it necessary, since evrry ^erioui 
student of the Shdhndmu must needs read the IraHiKhn 
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I^atkna/ipis pf the rantier schobiTj and the alrcady-tncniioned 
articles on this subject published by the latteri together with his 
edition of FirdavsJ's iatud ^ul^ykhd-, and the chapters 

gemtane to this topic con tain ed in his Nmpirfhtht iMitUffttur 
in voU ii of the Grundria dfr frankifirn PhikUgif* Briefly, 
however|, we appear to be justified in assuming that Firdawsl 
was a dihfdff or squire of Tus, of ropectablc portion and rom- 
fortable means 5 that he was born about * Uttic 

later ; that a tasle for antiquarifim research and folk-lore, fostered 
by the perusal of the prose “^Book of Kings compiled in 
Fenian fmm older sources by Abu Mansur aUMa^mari for 
Abii Mansur b. *Abdu*r-Razzdq, the then Governor of Tus,. in 
A*n. 9S7-S,* led him, about a.d. 974, dirfinitcly to undertake 
the versiflcanon of the National Epic 5 *hat he completed what 
we may call “ the first edition " in 999^ after twenty-five 
years* labour, and dedicated it to Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Abi 
Bakr of Khilanjin ; that the second edition,” dedicated to 
Mahmud, was completed in or shortly before ApU- j dio ; 
that hb quarrel with the Sul pin and ftighi from Ghaaiui almost 
immediately succeeded this j and that, having lived for a short 
dme under the pfOECCtion of one of the Princes of the House of 
Buwayh (Bafaa*u*d-Dawla or his son Sultinu'd-Dawk, w'ho 
succeeded him in a.d. lOil, as Ndlddce thinks j Majdu^d- 
Dawla Abu Tilib R-ustam, as Ethc seems to believe), for 
whom he composed hb otha' great poem, the Thvf dW 
he teturned, an old man of ninety or more, to his 
native town of Tds, and there died about a.d. iqid or toaSp 
We must now pass to the brief consideration of Firdawsf's 
work, which, so lar as it b preserved to us, consisis of (r) the 
Shdlindma^ (a) the romance of Fajai/dadZu/flylArti 
wiNt I (ii tbs 4jid (a considerable number of lyrical fragments, 
preserved by various biographers and anthology- 
makers, and diligently collected, edited, and translated by Dr^ 
Eth£ in his ankies Firdaud o/j Lp^iitr already mentioned. 

■ See Ni^djelUv p. 14, and ncta. 
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It is on iht SkahrtJmiL^ of mur^ that FirJawirs great 
reputation as a poet r«ts. In their high csciEnate of the 
literary value of this gigantic poon Eastern and Western 
critics are almast unanimous^ and 1 therefore fed great 
diffidence in confessing that 1 have never been able entirely 
to share this enthusiasm,^ l"he SkMndma cannot^ in my 
Opinion, for one moment be placed on the same level ^ the 
Arabian J/nW/flfd/; and though it is the prototype and modd 
of all epic poetry in the lands of Islam, it cannot, as I think, 
compare for beauty, feeling, and grace with the work of the 
best didactic, romantic^ and lyric poetry of the Persians, It is, 
of course, almost impossible to argue aboiiE matters of taste, 
especially in literature j and my failure to appreciate the 
ShahnAmn very tikdy arises partly from a c ortstitufion jd di5 abil|tY 
F«^ry m general* With such disabilities we 
are all Ikmiliat, most notably in the case of music, where a 
Wagner will entrance some, while leaving others indhFereni 
or even uncomfortahlc. Yet, allowing for this, [ canjiot hdp 
feeling that the ShAhHAmn has certain de&iite and pod live 
defects* Its inordtnzfe length Is, of course, necessjrated by the 
scope of its subject, which is mithing less than the legtudat^' 
history of Persia from the bi^niuiig of cJmc until the Arab 
Cont}uest in the seventh fzentmy of our era ^ and the monotony 
of its metre it shares with most, if not all, ocher epics. But 
! j: the similes employed are abo, as it seems to me, uuncc^sarily 
monotonous: every hero appears as herte, war>-seeking 
1 “crocodile,” “a elephant,” and the like; and 

when he moves swiftly, he moves “like snmk^” “like dust,” 
Of “ like the wind.” The beauty of form in any literary 
work is necessarily lost in translation, thous^h it may be to 
some extent replaced or imitated in a clever renderings but 
beauty and boldness of ideas there should be less di^cuJty in 
preserving, so thm, for imtance, the beauty of '^Umar 
Khayyim'i quatrains nay be said to have been wholly 
rendered by the genius of FitaGmdd, But the ShAhndma 

t 
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as it seems to me, defies sadsfaclary translation, for the 
sonorous majesty of the original (smd this at Jeost no one 
who has heard it declaimed by the professional rhapsodises of 
Persia, known as will deny] is lost, and the 

nakedness of the underlying ideas stands revved. I do not 
profess to be a skilful versffieri but at least many Persian and 
Arabic poets have sufFered etjually at my hands in these pages; 
and I venture to think that few English readers of this book 
and its Pratf^miHn (which contained numerous tratislAtions 
from the Sftdhrtdma experimentally rendered in various diSerent 
ways) will put my renderings of the Shihft^ma even on a level 
with my renderings from other poets, though the coefficient of 
loss is in all cases about the same- 

If there be any truth in these views (tjuite heretical, as I 
freely allow], to what dexs the Sh^/mdma owe its great and, 
indeed, unrivalled popularity, not only in Persia, 
c^oMtP but wherever the Pcis-ian language is cultivated f 
So lar os Persia is concerned, natiorud pride in 
such a monument to the nattonal greatness—a 
greatness dating from a remote antiquity, though now, alas I 
long on the decline^—has certainly alwap been a most potent 
factor. 7 'he Persian estimate, however formed, has natuntlly 
passed on to all students of Persian in other lands, whether in 
Asia or Europe, and was adopted os an article of laitb by the 
early European Oriencolitcsw In the case of later and moie 
critical European scholars other factors have come into play, 
such 05 the undoubted philological intemt of a book com- 
parativdy so ancient and so noEariously spanng in the use of 
Arabic words; the Classical or Hellen^cic sentiment, which 
tends to cxalc the genius of Aryan at tbc expense of Semicic 
peoples; and the importance of the contents of the book from 
the point of view of Mythology and Folk-lore- Yet, when 
*■ all is said, the fact remains that amongst his own countrymen 
(whose verdict in this matter is unquBtionably the most 
weighty] Firdawsf has, on the ftrength of his Shihftimn alone 
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(for htt other poems are little known and still less read), 
laijojred from the first dlJ this present day an unchanging and 
unri™lled popularity against which 1 would not presume to 
wt my own personal judgment j though I would remind 
huropcan scholars that, if we arc to take the verdict of a 
^‘s coimtiymci, » final, the Arabic poet al-Mutajiabbf, 
Firdawsrs earlier contemporary (bom a.d. 905, killed A-O. 
965), who has been very severely handled by some of them, 
has on tij» ground a ebim almost equally strong on our 
consideration^ 

In the previous volume, or of this work I gave 

transknofls of a gocxl many passages of the SUhnAma connected 
with the Legend of Ardashir,^ showing how closdy FirdawiJ 
followed his sources, wherever these have been preserved to us* 
and I di^ussed at considerable length the scope and character" 
of the Persian epic and the (pp. ii£>-j23). To 

these nutters [ have not space to recur here, and I will give 
but one more specimen in translation, namely, the opening 
lines of the celebrated Episode of Rustam and Suhrab (rendered 
familiar to English readers by Matthew Amald's paraphrase] 
which IS generally reckoned one of tlie finest pas«g« in thJ 
AM/mdRw,. The original text will be found at pp. 315-316 of 
the fim volume of Turner Macan^i edition, and in mv 
randenng I have departed from the plan adopted in the 
of nuking alliterative blank verK the medium of 
my mnslanon, and have endeavoured to imitate as closely as 
possible the rhyme and metre {matafdni) of the originaL 

" The story of Kuhrab and Rustam now hear; 

Qlbcr talcs thou hast heard f to this also give ear 
A st*y It is to bring tears to the eyes, 

And OiTalh in the bean against Rustam will rise. 

If forth from its amhtish should rash the fierce blast 
And down in the dust the yoong orange should cast. 


* pp, 140-14}, 144^145, aj,|j 
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Thtfd call we h tir unkind and 

And say we Usat virtue or rtfdcness is there ? 

tbenp is injustieej, tf juatiec be death ? 

Jo weeping and watlljig why waste we oer brealh } 

Ifanght knoweth thy sod of ihia mystery pale i 
No path shidj conduct ihcc beyond the dark vcii 
All toliow their ways to this hungeriiig door, 

A door wlifchp once shnlp shall reli^se Ihtra no mote t 
Yet perhaps thou sliatt win, when from hence tbou shalt roam 
It! that other abode to a happier home. 

If Death'^i clateh did not daily fresh vlcrdms enfold 
Onr earth would be choked with the young and the old. 

H it strange if the flaine cf the ravei}Cii4i fire. 

Qnce kindiedp shautd lead to a holocaust dire ? 

Najj its burning oitthiir;^tctlip once grant it a holdp 
As tender twigs spring from some; root strong hut old. 

£>eath's breath doth resemble sucb pitiless fire, 

Consuming alike both the son and the aim. 

E"ca the young In the |oy of thdr living must pauscp 
For, apart from old age, Dfeath has many a can*;. 

Should Death bid ihcc fare to thy long home with speed. 

And constiain thee to moent on pale ^stiny’t steed* 

'njJnk not that for Ju^icc injusti^ is sent, 

And d ju^sheup then wherefore bewail and lament I 
In Desdnya ^ht Yotiik and Age are a^ one j 
Thus know, Jf ye want not Religion UDdonc. 

If thy heart U fulfilled with Faith's light, then 1 trow 
That dleoce is best, for God's sm^ant art thou. 

Be thy business to supplicalc^ warship, obey. 

And order thine acU for the t-art Jinlgement Day, 

In thy heart and thy soul hath the demon no lot. 

Then to this semi of Gcul's seek thou not 

Seek now in this world of religion a share; 

That'alone will support thcc when henco than sholt fare. 

Now hearkcu: the story of Snhrdb Til tell, 

- And the strife which 'Iwiat him and his father bcfelL'" 

It is fomecimes asserted that die Skdhrtdim contains practi¬ 
cally no Arabic worxls. This iis tncoritfct t Firdawsf avoided 
thetr use as far as posibte la his Epic, because he fdt them to 
be unsuitable m die subject of his pacm, but even in his time 
many Arabic words had become so Rrmly cstablisbed in the 

|[ 
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language that tt was impossible to avoid their ustp The twenty- 
DDc verses ttanslated above comprise shout a 50 words, of which 
nine nkr^ Iminy and /j/Jin) 

are (mre Arahk, and one (AowAndi) half Arabic ; and thts is 
about the usual proportion, namely;, 4 or 5 per ccjitp 

Passing now to FirdawsPs remaining poetical worics, wc 
come next to his mathna'wi on the romance of TUsuf qhI 
Zuhykhi (Joseph aod Potipharis wife). This 
Fiiaii/«aJ legend, greatly expanded and idcaEsed from its 
Ijasis^ has always been a favourite subject 
with the romantic poets of Pereia and Turkey, nor was 
Firdawsl (as Dr. Eth£ has pointed out) the Erst Persian poet 
to handle it, Abul-Mii*ayyad of Balkh and BakhtiyirJ or 
Ahwda having botli, according to one manuHiript authority, 
already made it the subject of a poenn- 1'hcse two earlier 
versions arc otherwise quite unknown to us, while our know¬ 
ledge of Firdawsl’s version, which has luckily sunived the 
vici^hides of time, is largely due to Dr. Eth£^s indefatigable 
industry^ Though the bemk is but rarely met with in the 
East, a sufftcient number of manuscripts (se^en at least} exist 
in the great public hbranes of England and Ffiincc, one 
unknown to Dr» Ethd having been discovefcd by Dr, E, 
Denison Rois amongst Sir William Joneses manuscripts pre¬ 
served in the India OfEce. The poem has been thrice 
lithographed in India and once in Persia, and we now have 
Dr* Ethi’i critical edition, as well fa the German metrical 
tranidation of Schlechta-Wssehrd (Vienna, 18S9). Dr* ^hi, 
who b our chief authority on diis poem, which he has nude 
peculiarly hxs own, and which he has carelully compared with 
the much later versions of jimf (a.d. 1483) and Nidhim of 
Herat (whereof the formei tt by far the most celebrated 
rendering of the Romance), thinks highly of its merit, which 
has generally been depreciated by Persian critics, who con¬ 
sider that Firdawsl wmie it when he was past his prime^and, 
murcover, somewhat broken by his disappointment ,ibout the 
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Shikn^mtt^ and that the epic style and asetre so successfully 
employed in the kst-named poern arerc but linJc suited for 
rDmantic verse^ 

The value of FirdawsI** lyric poetry* to jiidge by die 
specimens preserved to us in antholagics and biographies* 
appears to me to have been generally tinder- 
rated^ To On Ethf^s excellent treatkes on this 
topic I have already alluded in 3 note (p* 131,0^ i 
iMpra)^ Here I must content my^r with two ipccicoEns^ the 
first taken from the 7 irHh~i-GuiJda^^ the scicond from ‘Awfl^s 

LuhiL a ;— 


"Were it mine to repose for one night on thy hosora, 
bly hrad, thus exaltedp wmiM reach to the skies; 

In Uercury's fingers the pen I woulil shatter \ 

The erown dI the Sun E would gnisp as my priicu 

O'cr th e ninth sphere of henven my soul would be filing 
And fiaitim's proud head ^nealh my leet would bo Lyings 
Yot rd pity poor Istrert sore wounded and dying. 

Were ihy beauty mine own^ or thy lip3* or thiut eyes*" 

Here is a rendenng of the lino cited by ^Awfi:— 

Much toll did I suffer, much writing I pondered. 

Books writ In Arabian ami of old i 

For siity 4 wio years many arts did I study ; 

\Wh2t gain do they brin^ me in gloiy or gqkl f 
Save regret for the pasf and remorse for its 
Ot tbc days of jmy youth every token liath fled, 

And 1 niDiim lor H now, with sore u'eeptugs and wailings. 

In the words ICho^wuni Bu Xahir* h^b said : 


^ Ttie text wUJ fDtmd At Pf 49 of the UTagt-A^pmrt of my article on 
of P^tTaan pubiished In the for Ochtbo:, 1900^ 

and Janiury, 1901. 

■ For the ten, see wol^% p. of my edidan erf thb wndt, 

I Abu at-X^yyiti (nr pfaysidan''Jj b* Muhanuiud 

al'tlhuraw^i was utm of tlie Sam^id pacta. Be Is niehUoned by 
*Awii fiiol. if, pH {»{ my editlau). Flrdawai brse introduon his verse 
As a iiuimin, ooticcming whidi figure see pp. 45 anil tM mpta. 
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'My youtb us a visloD oi childhood in seolh 
1 rarncrtibcr ; alii and for my youlh 1 ' 

The next poet cbiimmg our atcentmn is the elder Asad^* 
Abu Na$r Ahmed b. Maxisdr of T“^ not to be confounded 
with his son *A!i b. Afjmed d^AsadL, the author 
^ - - of the Gorthds^ndm€t And of the oldest cxlant 
Persian Lcraicon, in whose handwriting is the most ancient 
Persian manuscript known to exist, transcribed m a.d. 1055-56, 
now pr^erved at Vienrta, and published by Scligmsun, Per¬ 
haps, indeed, he should have been placed before Firdawsi, who 
15 said to have been his pupil sks well as his friend and fellow- 
townsman ; but I am not concerned within each period to 
foltow a strictly chronologicd ofdcr^ and, even if I were, the 
dale of AsadiV death, which was subsequent to FirdawsTs, 
would justify this order, since, though in thh prticular case 
we liA%c reason to believe that Asad( was the older of the 
two pwes, the obiEuaiy Aiies, as a rule, arc alone recorded by 
Musbm biographers. 

Our knowledge of AsadJ's life is meagre in^the extr^e. 
*Awfi and the Chahdr M&fJh ignore him entirely, and his 
name is merely mentioned fand that in connec- 
tion with the G&fihas^ffsma^ which was the 
younger Asadi's work) in the Tarrfkh i-Gu:dda. 
Dawlatshih, as usual, gives plenty of detail ; but as it is, so 
far as I know, unsupported by any ^respectable authority of 
earlier times, it must be regarded as worthless. * He pretends, 
for instance, that Asad! was pressed to undEruke the com- 
poBtion of the SMAifdirra, but excused him^lf on the ground 
of his age, and passed on the ta^k to hh pupil Firdawsl j but 
that when the latter Uy dying m with the last four 

thousand couplets of the Epic ftill unwritten, Asadf finished 
it for him in a day and a night, and was able to console the 
dying poet by reading to him an the following day the com¬ 
pletion of the poem. These verses are even specified by 
Dawlatsbih, who »yi that they extend from the first iai«sioii 
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of Persia bf the Arabs to the end of the book, ajid that ^men 
of letter? arc of opmion that it is possible to detect by dose 
attention where the verse of Ftrdawsl coeIs and that of Asadi 
begiftf,’'* One of the Cambridge MSS* of Dawlatshih 
(Add^ S31] has the following marginal comment on this 
baseless fiction : ** Firdaws^ as wtU be subsequently men¬ 
tioned in the notice of hts lifej himself completed the 
whence it is evident that no other person collaborated with 
him in its veraifiodDO* For after he had completed it he 
succeeded, by a stratagem^ ui recovering poi^cgsian of it ftoto 
the Kmg'^s ItbraHan^ and ijiscrted in it the verses of the 
celebrated satire. What h here stated is plainly incompadbEe 
with thfs^^’ Xo this sensible comment another hand has added 
the words ju/r// (“Thou sayest weU ! 

(AsadPs chief claim to distinedon rests on the fact that 
he developed and f^rfbeted^ if he did not invent| the species 

Tlw Rawii. poem endtlcd munAdharHj or ^^Stflfc-pOciH 

and Df- Eth^ who has gone deeply into this 
maRer^ has embodied the results of hii erudition 
and industryHn an admirable monograph published in the Acts 
of the Fifth Intetmationai Congre^ of Orientalists^ held at 
Berlin in iSSi, and cji titled pmtsch* TrnmfTr, Asadl b 
known to have composed five such to wii t 

{1} Arab and Persian^ (a) Bcaven and Earthy (3) Spear and 
Bow, (4) Night and Day, and (5) Muslim and Gabr ^Zoro- 
Bstrian), Of thoe I shall offer the render^ as a specimen 
of thb kind of compositiDn, a complete transladoii (from the 
tort given by Dawlatshilh) of the fourth^, referring such as 
desire further information as to the contents of the others, and 
the light they throw on the pocc*slife and adventureSi to Ethdi's 
monograpb mentioned above, and to pp, 226-229 article 
N/iifitniKhf Littiristur in voL li of Geiger and ECuhjiV 
GraWrim 
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ASADl’S STRIFE-POEM BETWEEN NIGHT AND DAY- 


'• Hear the fierce dispute and strife which passed between the 
Night acd Day; 

'Tls a talt which Uom the heart will drive all brooding care 
away. 

Thus it chanced^ tbal Ihese dispatod to which stood firat In 
fame^ 

And between the two w^e bandied nejany words of prmisc and 
blarac 

'Surely Night shotitd take prccedeuoc over T>ay/ began the 
Night 

* Since at fir^t the Lord Eternal out of Darkness called the 
Lights 

Do not thoK who pray by daylight sUnd in God's esteem less 
high 

TIuui do those who in the oight-tiniu mito Him lift up their 
cry t 

In the ni^l it was that Mos» uoto prayer led forth lii» throne 

And at night-time Lot deparied from the land of sin and wrong 

Twm at olghl that by MutinmniJUI heaven's ocb In twain 
eJefh 

And at oigjit on his ascent to God the Holy Hoiuo he left 

Thir^^^ys make up the uKnith, and yet, u God’s gur’an doth 

Ir degree the Right cf Merit* doth a thousand 

Night doth draw a kindly curtain. Day our evciv fault doth 
show; 

Night canJeireth red and peace, while Day increase Ih toil and 


In the day are certain seawns when to pray Is not allowd 
While of night-long prayer the Prophet Jd hi* ChiJ^were 
ever pconiif 

I'ni a Kiiy. whole throne is earth, whc« palace » the vaulted 

bluCj, 

Captained hy the Moon, the stars and planets fono mv r-i:™« 

Thou with thy blue veil of nwurtriag heaven’s face doJ^S 
xad ump 


* The tojJols'l ffedr. or - hnghi i|wit,- ^ the nleht on mhf t. tu 
rrophcl Mnhiuamad ireeiwd hh dm revelation, and h e^ 
ten tnghli of the monlh of Ramadan, to Srim m - . c - ^ 
declared to be " bdlif than a thoeiaMl moothi-’* ^ **** C«‘4l* it f* 
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Which through mci lihe Iram'a Garden^ with many a 

j(low^-liki£ sA^* 

By thJ$ Moon oT iifii;i& they couid Lbc Eiionths ol tho Arabia 
ycor* 

And the Ttiarfe of the Archangels wing doth on its face appear. 
On the visage of the Moon the signs of health one clearly sees. 
While apparent on the Sao's face are the synaptoiiis of disease^ 
Lesi than thirty days siifliccth for the Moon her course to ruUs 
Sech a course as in the year is scarce completed by the Sun^^ 


"When the Day thus long had UstcoiLsd to the Nighty its wrath 
was stirred : 

" Cease V It criedj * for surely never hath a vainer claim been 
hoard I 

Heaven's Lord doth give preccdencCp in the oath which Ho 
hath sweraH 

Ovt^ Night to Day; and darcsi them to hold the Day in scorn t 

All the fastings of the people are observed and kept by day. 

And at day-time to tho Ka^ba do the pilgrims wend their wwy. 

^Arafa and ^AshdrUp the Friday prayer^ the festal glee, 

All are proper to the Day, as every thinking mind can see. 

From the void of Non-Eiistencc God by day created nwu^ 

And "twill be by day, we knoWp that all «hall rise to Sife again. 

Art thou noL a grief to lovers* to the child a terror greah 

Of the DeviTs power the heart* and on the sick man's heart 
the weight f 

Owls and bats and birds of darbneiis, ghosts ajid things of 

goblin race, 

Thieves and burglari, all togetho' witness to ibc Night's dis¬ 
grace. 

I am bora of Heaven's SDnshine^ thou art of the Pit's dark 
hole I 

I am like the ohinnful hrelight, thou art like the dusky coal. 

These horlzous I adorn by thee are rendered dtilL and drear; 

Leaps the light Lu human eyes for me, for thee springs forth 
the ticar. 

Mine Faith^a linoinoas apparel, OnbcLLdE^s {lark robe for you * 

Mine the raiment of rejoicing, thine the mouruer's sable hue. 

How const thou make boast of buauty with thy dusky oegro 
f ace i 

Naught can make the negro fair* though ^ted with a sUtuc's 
grace. 
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S ^ «ych h.4dIanR At 

iy7 ^ “P in the mdant field of 

S L“rS^'* ^PP«r5f 

wrhSJ/“ ^ then hhc 

Ycl „,„st mr^y welcoincd njore than D«uh in mj 

By thy Moon the monlits and jreari tti Arab rfmiPrT.H»+^ 

p.„i„ „a ^ 

Tho^lh. Su. b. ««.».,«cd, -a. baw 11„ tb. s,„„,, 

^ttcr U the ^Idcn dinar than the dirkam's siltBP . 1 ,— 
F«^Sun the Moon dc.iv« the tight ,, ,, 

In allegiance to tho Sun it bcurf. \u i„*t ; i. 

" "S.„^“ =““■ ““ '“"It hTw°L,b» 

"'1™; « ™ bab„ ,b. 

“ ““' '■''e“ w .„, U» Bv h« 

Thiw thy lhare hath been diminished to be ajven 
If thou ^ jw, yet coatent »ith what I thT? ,1!^ 

Ch^ Mween n* 1*0 u^, ^^e just S 

«; kS 

•‘"'. >»»» "> hi. Cbs-. 

It nu; b, atnrioned ih., An* i„c„^ j M*,„,-j. 
d»plcuure by one of his «/.i, ^ Mahmud* 

omwoprincaorthnvj Hoiac of s„„,|, 

Dawla Abu T4h(f of Hamadlji f a o cu« ^ 7"* 

Dawb Abu TaJib Rustr^J 
f th. sd*;-. jodoo. *4:^ w-”si > "'«'■» instance 
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Abu'l Faiaj □f Sistanj tliotigli earlier in drne th^ mo&t 
of the poets above mentioned^ is fubordiiiate in impnrtanrp 
to them, and dso to his pupil Mindchihri, of 
^ whom we ihall speak immedialcty. His djicf 
patron was Abn Siinjur, one of the victims of 
Sulpan MahmiidV inordinate ambition, and be Js sajd to have 
died in A-o, looa. Of his life and circiimstancK we know 
next tp notbinv^ though in Dawlaishih,^ as usual, personal 
details arc forthcoEuing, though only' one fragment of hm verse 
is givcu, of which this is a transladon :— 

‘^Gbducss iti this age of ours is like the -Anqa uS the West ] 

Consecrated onto sorrow seems our moftaJ life's brief span. 

Widely o cr the earth Z' ve wandered, lUDch the World of Form 
ciplored, 

Man I fouiid fote-doomed to sorrow, made to suffer J wretched 
mao I 

Each in varying proportion bears his burden of distress j 

Unto noou they grant exemption from the universal ban" 

Of AbuM^Faraj’s pupil Minuchihri, who survived till 
A.n, 1041 or later, mention has been already iruide, and a 

f iTi-k i iiitri of bis most cclebiated ftsiUm 

<s given at pp, 30-34 mfira. Manuscripts of his 
arc not very common, but it has been printed, with 
a histofica] Introduction, a fill I transJadan, and cacclIcTit notes 
by A, lie Biberatcin Kaximirsk! (Pans, tUSb), and a lithographed 
edition was published m 'fibrin some six years earlier, u^hilc 
Dawlatshih speaksof it as “ well known and famous Ln Perda*'^ 
That he w» a native of Dimghan (some fifty miles south 
of Astaribad, on the Tlhrin-MasJihad road], not of fiatkh 
or Ghaxna, as DawLaishih asserts, clearly appears frum one 
of his own verses. *Awfi ^ gives his full name as Abu^n-Najm 
Ahnud b. Qu| (or Ya*qub, according to Ethd, ert,, p* 115) 


" Fp. of my Dditwiu 
* Fp. S3-5S ^ P*rt 11 of iny editiQU^ 
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. Ahmad aJ-Mindchihri, and vouchsafes little ftijther infer, 
^tion, save that he was precociously clever and died young. 

e IS generally said to have borne the sohriquet of ihatt gaUa. 
a Kmi vanously interpreted,* but generally as meaning “siaty 
herds, in allusion to his wealth. *Awfl says nothing of thk 

-TT ite SdjJtis entitled 

to which I called attention in my account 
of ^ important work in the ,/rAr Asiatk 

y or 1901, pp. 58 o-j 8!, inclines me to believe that two 

to ‘rr by bter writers: 

fi JL !f f“r i"^^” Ahnud AfiWAiAW, who flourished in the 

Ahmad who hved in the latter pan of the twelfth 

«ntnrj, and to whom the sobriquet ofT.rr 

Of this latter poet’s vetsts nothing, so Jas [ know 
has been preserved, uid we only knuw that hi# ur.' * i/ 
called [probably ftom its rhyme) ^ " 

Here « a of another celebrated by the real 

^ and ending 

with pra.s« o ‘Unfurf. Jt i* gi„„ both by *Awl 

and Oawkeshih, and of course in rt, j* ■ 
of the DIatjH.— cdibons 

'■ Thoo whose sod upon tby forehead oiittrr^ lii^ 

By our wds our flesh snbsiitB^ wItLe ^ T 

sciuL flesh subsists thy 

V\Miy. if not a star, dost waken only wher =11 *k 

Whit, if not a fever, over o'er Ihvsdf f™i^r?li ? ^ 

. Ves, thou art indeed a star but *<«* Weep i 

Y«. tJ,on art a fever, hut th^^^wiarl" ' 

O'er thy shirt. ,hoo wear’it L iSt sU* ! * 

tbc rest ^ ' itr^ngc, indeed : for dH 

' ticc p. 3 dI the fmlao teri of ftaeiminbi-. *rfT*j 
• the - shirt - d the caodli: U ,. 

*ertinaBbbeita,..,^'Si *• 'i'* «'ai. 

So the PersLuu «y, - Kni ife- 
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And when thou art sack they ewe tbee best by cut ting off tiiy 
head I ^ 

Even midiit thy ismilcs thou wi^pcsst * and^ moreover, strange 
to tell, 

Thou art rf thyself the lover, uud the well-beloved as well I 
TIidu without the Spring dost btossoiUi and without the 
Aulueuu die» 

Laugliiug now without a moulh, and weeping now without 
an eye S' 

Me most nearly thou rescmblest ; elossly f rtsscmble thee s 
Kindly friends a£ all the wurld, but foci tmto ourselves are we. 
Both of us and £.puud o-urselves to make our com¬ 

rades gind, 

And by us out frfeods are rendered happy while ourselves 
are sa C 

Bath arc weeping, both are wasting, both are pale and weary- 
eyed. 

Both are burned In Lsolnlion, both ore spumed and sorely tried. 
I bcl:told upon thy head what in my heart doth hidden rest i 
Thou upon thy head dost cany whal 1 hide wtthin my brtsast. 
Both our visages resembte yellow flowers of sAcifi>&alEd,. 

Uine the bad unopened, thine the bloom which beautifies the 
mead. 

From tby face when 1 am parted hateful ts the sunshine 
bright. 

And when thou art token from sad and sorrowful the 
nighL 

j\il my other friends Fve te:Sied, great and little^ low and 
high y 

Found not one with kintUy feeling, found not twio with loyalty. 
Thou, O Candle, art my friend y to thee my secrets I consign i 
Thou art my familiar comrade, 1 ant thine ami thou art mine. 
Like a beacon light Lhou shlnest, while with eager eyes T scon 
Every night till dawn the Dfirdu ol Abu'l-Qisim Hasan,^ 
'Un^ri, the greatest master of the day in this our art. 

Soul of faith, of stainless honour^ great in wisdom, pure m 
heart. 


* Alluding to the Etm&eg of the wiek. 

* The candJe “ Emilca " when it shines, and ** weeps when it gaiters, 
r See n . j on prevkms pag^ 

■ Vli, fire. 

* Thts b 'Uttstni's rrarru-. and fhli verse is the gurkfdk^ or tfoiaitioo 
Irdtu the prelude (faukfiih) la the panegyrie 
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Art in ver» ittrDa^„n.' ^ spodtanerty. 

r.“ ^ ' 

>•» -cn.» c, 

s^TGct/* jaSDiiqc IS more 

ZifinUPrite'^ofTaba^ *"'* the 

entitled Faiaiu'hMaHU '’■^“^hnjgJr, 

in A.t). tozS^ig, ” toJa-13, died 

’1.7 ^^ -1-.- (pp. 6 ^;^ 

Dcgtns z >— ^ tnese twD i^pfses pceuf 

took oo ^ 

1 -m one in whom «*=* 

oc * ct?;.'": ™.rrAX.”-. 
«inr‘r™Lt »' P-. 

IP “irrifc-pomu - m/m„rQj V'i'^'"®' '*“' *■' “cdleil 

“•'" -A-cf .p,« ...rr s^rdTif-' ■’ ‘"'™> 

*“*" ’"'■" "^'l' of ht. ,h“^r^"“' 

^ri^OJ^nl^GmiofPrn^- GhdyatfiW- 

Qdfifa (“Tbeiaurus of Rh^e"! a ^»**’d the ^'^^, 3 *,*/. 

approval b the di/ejd/a fo 

■ In Aiafair ^ IP' 50 of my tranjUti'an) 

“™<5 CK the po^ titid- 
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as mvaltiabk ta the aapirtn^ poet. It iiecms to be iinplied 
that he composed other prose works on subjects connreted with 
Rhetoric and the Pcxrdc Att^ none of which, unlbrtimatdji 
have escaped the ravages of time. Dawlatshih does not 
mention him, but the earlier ^Awfl accords him (pp. 55^57 of 
voL it) a brief nocic^ and quotes siic or seven short pieces of 
his verse. 

Our list of the poets of this periid might be greatly extended, 
for *Awfl enumerates more than two dozen^ and 
others are mentioned tn the Chiihdr ; 

poetesses like Ribi>a the daughter of Ka‘b ; poets 
like Lablbl, Amhil, Abul-Fadl TilaqinI, Mamhuri, *Upridi, 
and ZinaAlawW-Mahmudl, who, from the 
opening verses of one of bis qs^Uai :— 

‘‘Sirej whose protecting strength is sotight by all, 

Summon the miustrelsp for the wlnc-Cup Gdl t 

That we with molteo ruby may wa5h out 

Fmm palate patched the match's dust and droughl”— 

would seem to hare accompanied Sul^n Mahmud on some of 
his endless campaigns, tn aJtusiao to which he says, in another 
fragment ciitd by *Awfi:— 

" With fo^an's blood sedition thou dost stay ^ 

Heresys staia thy talchion wipes away^ 

Hast Ibou a vow that each new tDonlli vhew 
A fortress opened and a hrm-botind foe ? 

Art plcdf:;cd like Alexander every hour 

Before Earth's monarchy to display thy power f** 

But only three poct^ of those still unnoticed in this chapter 
imperatively demand mention, to wit the dialect-poet Pindir of 
Ray, Kisal of Merv, and the mystic quatrain-writer Abu Sa^itl 
ihn Abi'l-Khayr* The last-named, whose long lifo (a4 I>^ g68- 
10 +9) bridge over the period separaring the S^manids from 
the Seljuqtds, is by frr the moat important of the three, and 
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will be convenismly eensidefftl in the nexi chaptcr. in 
w ic «fe * have ta ay more of religions and didacde and 
less of epic and panegyric verw ; so it only remains hereto 
speak briefly of Pindar and Kisa','. ^ 

Of Piitddr of ^y, said to have been called Kamilu’d-Din, 
hardly anythmg „ k^wn, save that he was patronised by 
PlDdirof fia^. ^ ud-Dawla Afaj Taiib Rmtam the Bu* 

C'». L t Ray, and earlier by the great 

$ahib Isinahl b. Abbid, He ft said to have died in a.d loro 
and to bare composed poetry in Arabic, Pers^, and the “kyb! 
mite dialect. I can find no cariicr mention of him than tHt 

(PP- 42“++ of my edition), for ‘AwfT and Ibn 
IsbndrySr, from whom we might have expected some Itabt. 
^ ^h «Jtnt i while even Dawbtshiih is unusually sp«,bg of 
detail, and otes only two of Pindir’s veraes, one in PerSn 

.J„«d 1 , 0 . » .ok. «, hi,.«ir. rtfe. b oij, teUiriW. 

.000,h w ,»do,,, cW <h» it ..old t, y“' 

htmc, “ .toy well koowo, aod oKribed to nun, well kn. 
l».B.”ow,b..l.mre„d.™J:_ "^«ll-known 

-Two^^, """ " '« '™» ■■eklh .h™ te, „ 

’^'dS^" "■ “* "> «■»» 

For on the day as&igiwd by Falc iky Ktriirih- t 

”■i™oi d’S£"i, 

Dawlatshah also cites the following vette of th., 

Dhahlru'd-Dfn FirySbi as containmB « an (imnli^l „ ^ 

on Pindir^ ^ ^ ':ncomjgm 


Through the depths unrevealpd of nw reoiiui a ..i 

thou fling. ^ * «*»>« should'st 

Behold, out <d every corner a Pindir ]'ll bring." 


pindAr or bumdAr 


TS9 


I doubt| tiowever, if the word Pirtddr in thb line b a proper 
name ; it is probable the common noun meaning ” thought,” 
^ hncyP ^ 

For the fcaiitineft£ of his informatioii about Pindar, Dawlat^hih 
endcavour$ to compensate by an anecdote about Majdu'd- 
Dawla^s tnutber, who, during her lifetime, acted as Regent^ 
which, whether true or not, is pretty enough. When Majdu’d- 
Dawla came to the throne, in a,d. 997, he was but a boy, and, 
as above mentioned, the actual control of affilirs was tn the 
capable hands of his mother. From her, it ta said, Sottin 
Mahmud demanded tax and tribute, and the sending of her 
son with hb ambassador to Ghazna ; failing her compliance, 
he threatened ^ to send two thousand war-elephants to carry 
the dust of Ray to Ghaana,^ The Queen-Regent received, 
the ambassador with honour, and placed in his hands the 
following letter for transmission to the S id tin :— 

“ Mahm^ is a mighty champion of the FailH and a most 

puifsaot Ptinetj tu whom the greater part of Pen^ia W the bad 
of India have submitted. For twelve years, so long as my hnsband 
Fakbru’d-Dawla was alive, I f-eared his ravages and his hostility ; 
but now, ever since my husbaud attaineil to Gfid's P^kradtsCp that 
anxiety tuts been oblilerated from my hearL For Snlfin Mahmud 
is a great Iriug and also a man ol hemour, and wifi not lead his 
army agaimvt an old woman. ShotiM he do 10 and make war^ It 
Is certain that I too would give bciUle. Sbootd the victory be 
it would be for me a triumph UJt the Day of Judgement ; 
while, should he be victorious, men woiild say, *Hc hath only 
defeated an old woman t * WTiat proclamatioiis of victory could 
be frame for pubheaboo through his dominions ? 

* mko is im ihan a wematt h kmdly a mam i* 

I know, howevETj that the wise and prudeutp and wiH 

oevisr embark on such fto enterprise; therefore have t 00 amdety 
as to the t^ue of this nialtcr^ but recline on the oonefi oC trail- 
quillity and confidence.* 

■ Since writing thli I have discovered the preceding vme In the 
Ma^ditiU t-Mu'miEdn, and this kavcs no douU that the pod (whou name 
here aiipean as ilv^rt U ready meant. 
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The IcttETj a<tdi qur blogTapher, had the desired effect, and 
so long as she lived the Sulda made no attack on her son's 
dominionsw Some colour is given to this talc by the &ct, 
recorded by Ihnu’l-Athlr, that Ray was seiahd by Sultan 
Mahmud, and Majdo’d-Dawla dethroned, in A.n, ^20 (a.D. 
(Olg), the year succeeding that in which the mother of the 
latter died. It was in the spring of that year that Mahmud 
entered Ray, and took from it a million Anir, in money, and 
half that value in jewelry, with six thousand suits of clothes 
and innumerable other spoils. He summoned Majdu’d-Dawla 
before him and said to him, “Hast thou not read the SkAhnirm 
(which is the histeny of the Perstana) and the history of Taharf 
(which is the history of the Muslims) ? " “ Yes,'’ answered 

Majdu’d-Dawla. “Thy conduct," continued Mahmdd, “is 
not 5 * of one who has mad them, D<»t thou not play chiiffi ?" 
“Yes," replied the other. “Didst thou ever see a kiaw 
approach a king ? ” the Sultln went on. “ No," answered tht 
unfortunate prince. “Then " asked Mahmud, “what induced 
thee to surrender thysdf to one who is stronger than thee i ” 
And he ordered him to be exiled to fChurdsin It was on 
this occasion also that Sultan Mahmdd crucified a number of 
the helical Bitinls (“ Esoterics ") or Istna'ili,, banished the 
Mu«taz.l.t.^ and burned their books, together with the books 
of the phdosopbers and astronomers; while of such books m 
refined after this act of wanton vandalism, he transported 
i hundivd loads to Gfiaina.' 

In conclusion, we must &y a few words about Kisi'f, not so 
much for his own sake {though he was a noted poet in his davl 
as on account of hU relations with a much r«te 
man and poet, K%ir-i^Klutsraw, of whom ^ shall 
speak at length m the next chapter. Unlike Pindar Kisd'f 
more fully noticed by ancient than hy modem writer*. «Awfi 
devotes to him more than five pa?es fon 1 

and the Oiahdr Alay^/a (which calU him 

’ Ibnul.Ath)r (Cairn odj, ii, p. ug. 


KisA’i 
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like Etbi, Abd Is^) reckons him as one of t he great Saminid 
(p, +5), while Dawlitshah ignores him entirely. He 
was born, according to a statement made by himself in a poem 
which AwfTj who cites it fpp. 3®“39J!t that he composed 
the cnil of his life, the time of (arewell, and the hour of 
departure,” being at that time, as he twice declares^ fifty years 
of age, on Wednesday^ March 16, A.D. 953. Dr. Ethd, in the 
monograph which he has devoted to this poct,< assumed from 
the above data that Kisa'f died about a.d. 1002; but he has 
since. In his article Ntuptrituht Liiirratur in the Grundriu^ 
p. 181, modified his views, and supposes that the poet lived to 
an advanced age, and came into personal conflict with Najtr-t* 
Khusmw, who was born, as he himself dcclarcii, in a.d. 1003-4 
fA.H. 39+)' Ethi considers that Nadir’s disparagcmenl of 
Kisa { was due partly to jealousy, partly to religious differences, 
which he depicts in a way with which I cannot agree, for he 
represents the former as objecting to the iattcr's repudiation of 
the three great Caliphs. In odier words, he considers that 
KisaTs Shlfite proclivities were offensive to Napr, himself 
(« his poeras abundantly showj an extreme ShlHtcv and (as 
history tells us) for a time the head of the Isma'ili propaganda 
111 Klmrisin. The real ground, as I think, of whatever 
dislike or contempt Nijir eniemined for Kisd’i was that, 
though both were ShifiteSjthc former belonged to the isma‘fJifi, 
or “Sect of the Seven,” and the latter to the “Sea of the 
Twelve, which sects, however kindred in origin, were entirtty 
at variance as to the more recent objects of their allegiance, 
and in their actual policy and aspirations. Moreover, NAjir 
naturally enterained an intense dislike to Sultdn Mahmud, 
who was, as we have seen, a bigoted and dangerous foe to the 
IsmaMHs and other heretics j while Kisa'l, though a Shfffte, 
devoted his talents to praising that sovereign. Here, as it seems 

‘ Ihc Litfter Aa A'ird't, in Uw 5i der bajr, 

iSja, pp. lu-tSJ. 
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to me, we have an ample explanation of whatever hostility 
may have existed between the two poets. 

As a matter of fact, however, in the Diw&it of Nasir-i- 
Khutiaw I find in all only seven references to Kisa’i' {Tabriz 
lithographed ed. of a.h. 1280, pp. 19, ag, 38, 5t, 133, 247, 
““ 15* Ji of which the translation is as follows :_ 


” If Kisa’j should see In a dream this brocade of mine'' (meaning 

^s fine of song), “shame confusion would fret the robe 
(*tfd) of tasai." 

3 {p. 38}. 

" If there were pttms of Kisi'i, they arc oJd and weak, [wUUel 
the Verse of ff unat' is ^rong, and frejh, and young.” 


3 tP. 38)- 

“ His (it, vetses are tilw brocade of Riim. if the verse of 

Kisa 1 !> town (f.t, Uetv) is a garment (tod).'' 


4 tp. 5 i> 

of Rum, if the verse of the accom- 
phsJicd ICi&a 1 is a garment (klsd).*^ 

i« .“f become hair (sfci r) on his bach 

tu shame if he should hear thy Ni^ir's} verse (tfci'r).' 

6{p. 347). 

“So loi^ u lb* art jj, 


?(p- 35 l). 

“ l^de his (iX Ki^ ,j ^ 

Kiia i li^ gTD^tl itak;,** ™i-tninac oi 


I have not, luifortumtely, nil Dr. EthiW aiaterials at mv 
^sjwal, but in the above allusions, and so iir as the Dltvd^ Jf 
Nl»ir-t-khiittaw» coneerned, I no partleular disparagement 


' J.f.. “1^ " (It of IChahwnl. which was u ^uce Nat*, , il. * 

the Isma'iU htefaichy and his pta-tiiUBe lar mw de fiicnr 
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of Kisa’i; but ratber the revetise ; for whetia poet » indulging 
m thii style of boasting, so pKipular with the Ewtern poets, he 
naturally dccfarcs hitnsdf superior to the greatest, not the 
least, of his prededcsMts and contemporaries. Any other 
method would result in bathos. 

Kisi'f, then, was without doubt a noted pcet in his day* 
He was, s* already remarked, a Shihtc, and in many of his 
p«ms hymned the praises of *A 11 and the Holy Family. This 
did not, however, prevent him from celebrating the glories 
and the generosity of Sul^in Mahmdd, or even from praising 
wine, which was certainly not the metaphorical wine of the 
myincs. It seems likely enough, haves'er, as suggested hy 
Eth^ that the poem already mentioned which he composed in 
his fiftieth year marks the date of a change in his life and mind, 

and M abandonment of sinful pleasures for ascetic exercises. 
Iji this poem he says :— 


^ ^ reached three hundred and forty one 

A W^nesday, and three days *tiU remaining of [the month of) 

[When] 1 rame Into the world [to smJ how I should mv and 
^hat. t shoold do* ^ 

To sing ^oag$ and rejoice b laxory and 

lo soch faabioo, bcast-likc, have I paiitcd aJ| my life, 

«ffspnitg and the captive of my 

What hold I in my baud [of gain] from this full-tnld tale of fiftv 
[yca«]! ^ 

An acoount-booli [maired] with u hundred thousaod losses I 
Hi3w cm I at last resold this reckon iDg, 

Whose begtunlng is a lie, and whose end is shaantf 
I am the hooghi slave of desire, the victim of greed's tyranny. 
The ^get of vicisslhide, a proy to the meanness of beggion, 
Alaa for lio glnry of yontb, alu for pleasant life, 
for the comely form, alas for beauty and grace t 
J^ther hath gore all that beauty and whither all that Jove f 
Whither hath gone aU that strength and whither all that arcum- 
stance i 

Uy h^ is [now] the cnlour of milk, my heart the colour of 
pitch k 
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My cheek tho colour of indigCh my tody the colour of the reed. 
Night und day the fesir of death makes me tremble 
As does fear of the Htmp children who are flow at their lessons, 
Wc passed {our liays] Eind passed oiip and all that was to be took 
place; 

We depart^ and our verse becamei but rhymes for childreiL 
O Kisa'i, &fty {|^anjdkj hath set its dutch on thi® i 

The stroke and the daws of fifty have plockt^ thy wings f 
If thou nc longer carest fcir we^th and ambitiODp 
Separate thyself from ambiUont and rah thioe cars’ in timer 

Only Ode other ?crsc of Kis^Ys will i quote here, and that 
because it seems to be the prototype of *Uiiiar Khayjim’s _ 

"I often wonder what the vintners buy 
One half $0 procions as the stiilF they 

so familiar to all adfiiirers of FitzGerald’s beautiful verann of 
his quatrainsi KisiTs verse, however, is not in the quatrairi 
form :— 

Gifi m itm/f "if kidya ^jpitdda az bihahl, 
htardittn taHm^ar ikavad attdaw 
Ay giii^fknlsk t gml dii /jikki Amnlyi sim f 
IVdm gai *itsk-Utr M iUdmi f 

A heaven-sent gift and blessing is the rom^ 

Its grace inspireth aspUratiocis high* 

O dowcr-girlp why the rose for silver sell. 

For what more prodmis witli tia price cansl buy?“ 


* be admomiliol and awake frani Ulc akep of heedlMiacss* 




CHAPTER in 


the early sEi,;iiQ perioo, from the rise or tuchril bec 

TILL THE DEATH OF MALIKShAHi IN'CLUOlffc THE ORJClif 
OF THE ORDER Of THE ASSASSINS 


^ t Seim™ Turks," says Stanley LancPoole, in 

e^ocl?^ fP' "tows a Rotable 

epoch in ilohammadM history. At the lime of thdr anpearaace 

the Rmpire of the Caliphate had vanished. What had onw bean a 

ndet was now a coHcctioo 
Of ^wnd dynasucs, not one of which, mvo perhaps the FaiimkU 
SrJF*’ were schuimlics) was capable of imperial'svi“ay. 

Includjog the important province of Egypt, had 
M * *“ Cahphs of Baghdad ; Mortfaern Syria and 

hl^poaai^ were m the hands of turbulent Arab chiefs, Kune of 

“P nooierona 

gov^mcQts the Unwayhid princes (whose Shi'ttc optnioos left 
httle rosprt for th« poppet Cabphs of their time}, or wa» held by 
s^ry inagnificant dynasts, each ready to attack the other and 
th^ooto^tc to the general wcafcocsa. The prevalence of schism 
«»« ^the varton, provinces of the vmty«d 

Empire. A ^i^bc remedy was needed, and it was fonnd in the 

nomads, nnspoilt by town life 
wdiflcrence to religian, embraced Lslim with alJ the 

Th<^ came tp the nspe of a dyinji 
Stote, and revived iL They swaxioed over Pe™a, Meso^tan 4 
and ^ Mmof, devastaling the coniitry, and Mterminating 
^ more 

,^!k wcatera frooticr of AfghimsLbi 

♦L™ Merntmanean. under one soveragn ; they put a new life Into 
me expiring leal of the Moilimj, drove back the re-cncioachiDg 
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BytratinM, and bred up a generation ol fanatical MohanuiudaD 
warriors, to whom, mora than to anything dsc, the Cmsadcrs owed 
their reined failon!. This It la that gives the Seijis so important 
a place in Uottammadati histoiy*” 


To this we may add that they were the progenitors of the 
Ottoman TuiJeSj the ibundatioii of whose Empire in Asia 
Minor, and afterwards in Syria, Egypt, the Mediterranean, 
Europe, and North Africa, was laid by the Sdjfiq kingdoms of 
Rilm—the so-called Decarchy—and actually determined hy 
the Mongol Jnvasion, which drove westwards by its storm- 
blast the Turkish band of Ertt^hnil and H>smln, whose 
descendant is the present Sultan of Turkey, 

The rise of the Seljuq power, then, cofistitma the historical, 
as opposed to the ptijcly literary, portion of this chapter. For 
the necessarily brief account of this which 1 shall here give the 
chief authoritiiH which I shall use are j (j) Ibnu’UAthiVs 
Chronicle (Cairo edition, vol. a, and concluding portion of 

vol, in) 5 (aj ‘Imadu’d-Din’s edition of al-Bundarfs recension of 

the Arabic monograph on the Scljiiqs composed by the Wazfr 
Aniishirwan b. KhaJid (dial a.d. i 137^38), forming vnL ii of 
Professor Houtsma's RfcutU At Uxitt rtlatifs A PHiitititf dt$ 
StUJ^iAd^f (Uyden, 1889), with octsstonal reference to the 
History of the Scljuqs of Ktnnin contained in iro|. j ©f the 
same; (3) the unique manuscript Persian monograph on 
Seljuq htstory, entitled ^nd composed in 

A.O. iioa-3, described by me in the 

Sif/cit for Iqoa, pp. 567-610 and 849-8S7. To save space, 1 
shall henceforth refer to these respectively as Hmu'i-AtMr with 
a reference to the year in fui Annuls where the matter in 
question k mentioned (or owre rarely the page b, the above 
mention^ cation) - BunJirl and */JT/midn {Houtsnm** 

ed,) i and /- 5 «dir (“/” feUowcd by a number aieaning 

leaf so-and-io of the unique Schefcr Codex, meaning paj 
KHBJ1 J-so of my dwripUan]:^ ■ 
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The rise of thb dyitasty was u iwifc or swifter than that of 
the Home of Ghazna, and its pcmuLnencc and power were 
much greater. (They were a branch of the Gbuzz ^ 
Turks'who in A.D, 10^9 began to overrun the 
north and ^ist of PcrH% ajid to cause serious 
anxiety to Suttdn Mahmud* Of this pardciUar branch the" 
first ancestor was^ according to IbnoTAthlr, Tucjici (a name 
explained as meaning **bDwthe father of Scljiiq, who was 
the first to adopt the rdigton of Miim 5 and they came 
originally from Turktsdn ta Transoxiana, where they chose as 
their winter-quarterB Nur of Bukhdrd, and as their sumnicr 
pasture-grounds Sughd and Samarqand* The-main divisions 
of Sdjuq's descendants are shown in the fbibwing tree, 
wherein the more important names are printed in captEals r— 
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The period covered in this chapter embraces the reigns of^ 
T“ghril (prockimed king in Merv, a,d. IO37, di«l Sept. 4, 
A.D. 106^), Alp Atsliti (bam A.J>. 1033—33, succeeded to the 
fhrane ^063, killed Nov. 34, a.d. 1072), and Malikshah (sue* 
ceeded A.D. IQ72, died Nov. nj, a.d. IO92). During nwly^' 
the whole of this period of fifty-Hve years the control of afiairs 
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was committed to the charge of one of the most celebrated 
Ministers of State whom Persia has produced, the wise and 
prudent Nidhamu’l-MuJlt, whose violent death preceded the 
decease of his third royal master, MaliJeshdh, by nnly thirty*five 
days, and with whom the most brilliant period of ScljiJt| rule 
came to an endi The period with which we stre here dealini; 
may, In short, most briejyand suitably be dcAned as the period 
of the Nidhimu'l'Mullc. 

V' Like nearly all Turks, the Seljuqids were, as soon as they 
embraced Islam, rigidly orthodox. The author of the 
rckitx that the Imim Abu the founder 

of the most widcly^spread of the four orthodox schools, once 
prayed to God that his doctrine might endure, and that from 
the Unseen World the ^swer came to him, “Thy doctrine 
shall not wane so long as the sword contbuo in the bands of 
the Turks " j whereon ihca/oresaiil author exultantly exclaims 
that "in Arabia, Persia, Rum (Turkey in Asia),and Russia the 
swurd is indeed in their hands”(he wrote in a.i>. 1202-3); 
that religion, learning, and piety dourisli under their protec¬ 
tion, especially in Khuriisdn ; that irreligton, heresy, schism, 
philosophy, and the doctruies of materialisiti tmd metem¬ 
psychosis have been stamped out, so that “aU paths.are closed: 
y/ save the Path of Muhammad,” Under Maiifcshih, the Seljiiq 
Empire extended, as Ibnu'l-Athir says {voi. x,p, 73) “ froin the 
fruntiers of China to the confines of Syria, and from the utmost 
prts of the lands of Islam to the north unto the limits of 
Arabia Felix ; while the Emperors of Rum of the Eastern 
I Empire) brought him tribute.” 

V Yet orthodoxy did not rule unchallenged in the bnds of 
Isidro, for Egypt and much of North Africa and Syria were 
held by the Fdtimid or Isma'ib' Anri-Caliohs. 
Adii.t3ljpta. whose power and glory may be said to have 
reached their summit in the long feign of 
ftl-Mustansir (a.d, 1035-94), which just covers the period 
discussed in this chapter. And fw beyond the limits of their 
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temtaricSj tnoM of $ill in Persia^ these clmnpions of the BitM 
or ‘^Esoteric” Shfite doctriiie exercised^ by meaLiis of their 
or itu'ssioriiajries^ a profound and tremendous influence, 
with some of the most interesting manifestatiQns of which we 
shall come into contact In this and the following chapter^; 
while two of their chief pro|isgandi 5 i 5 , Ni|sr-i-Khusraw the 
poet, and Pasan-i'Sabhafi, the origuiiior of the “ New Propa¬ 
ganda ” and the founder of the notorious order of the Asasins^ 
are inseparably connected with the greatest events and names 
of this supremely interesting age. 

Of other dynasties besides these cwo—^thc Seljuqs tind the 
Fadmids — -wc deed hardly speak in this chap£er+ On SultJn ^ 
Mahmud’s death the House of Gha^Jia was rent 
by a fiatricidsil struggle, out of which IVlas^ud 
nimoi, emerged victorious, and carried on for a lime the 
Indian tampaigns in which his fothcr so lejotctd ^ hsidcs tat mg 
d'abanstin and Gurgin from tile i!!yirid prince Ddri b* Mini- 
chi hr in A^D. 1034-35.^ Three years later the Seljuq hordes 
routed hb troops at BaEkh and carried off his elephants of war. 
The year 1040 saw his depesmon and murder, and the> 
accessions first of his brother Muharuirtad and then of his son 
Mawdud. ^ Tabmstin subutiUed to the Seljuqs in the follow-''^ 
ing year, find tri a.o. 104.3-^44 they defeated Mawdud in 
fCburasan, though he succeeded in expelling the Ghuz?^ Turks 
from Bust, which they had overrun, and was even able to 
Condnue the Indian campaigns. This, so far as Persia was 
concerned, put an end to the power of the Ghaznawfs, thDugh 
they maintained thcimclves in their own kingdom of Gbaana 
until A.n. 1161, when they were expelled by the House of 
Ghur, after which their fortunes concern India only* 

As for the House of Buwayh^ the great rivals in former 
days of the House of Ghazna, their power 
ended when T^^ghriJ entered Baghdad on 
December iH, a^d, 1D55, and practically took 
the ^AbhisiiJ Cahph entirely under his tutelage. Three years 
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R* "oWc house, aUJcd aJ-Maliku’r- 

Ka^tm (“ the Mcfcifiil King«), at Ray. 

Sull M r invLd by 

fhir '" Bukhdrf, but 

t^ir tapidly incrcMing power soon aJarnied the SuJtSn, who 

*hout a.o. 1029,- seized one of Seijdq’s sons (Mdd Ar,W 

Payghd, according to lhn«’l,Athfr, Isri'd according to th^ 

^«l »" a rortresa^io India 

«lJ«d Kilanjar, where, after latigujshmg in caodvjty for 

«vcn years, died. According to a wdl-known stotv 

fe>ven by the fW/-SWir) the cause of Sulffo, 

«kS"S-rh " 'a * conversat^ he 

»rroed toon he codd summon to his 
s^dard in case of need, to which the other reolicd rh.t^ k 
s ould send to his people an arrow from his quiver ioolooo 
would respond to the call and if he sent hi. ^ ^09iO«> 

the proverb: “Do not open . door which th/ h 

hard to shut, nor fire an arrow which thou cans^t nor' II" 

was so much alarmed at thU boas, that he A J j 

haf^h measure mentioned above. <iccided on the 

V On the death of Isri'H b. Sdjdq jn „;t_ a 

Qutalmish > escaped, and made his wav ,« R irkr.a*^*’ l'* 

^ ,1,. michcn... Sdji^ A ® ^ 

having suffered forthcr treacb**™ . 
of the King of Khwiraaoi, Hirfin b Altfinlk c ^ 

,. .te „po„ bn.^. nU 

migrauon is placed earlier by the author of ti„. 0^7^ . 
wha.^U„.i..o.b puj'b. 

"" ■“" «■ .h. wu,i.. ^ 

* So pfHnWd \n lh£ 
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of strongly sudviscd him not to accord to such powerfuJ 
neighbours, hit recommendation being to cut oW the Ehumbs 
of every one of them whom they could catch, sn that thqr 
should be umble to use the bow, wherein Lay their spcciaJ 
skill.* 

It Wat after Mas^id hud succeeded in overthrowing hit' 
brother and establishing himsdf on tlfe throne of hbi father 
Mahmfid that the real trouble began, OncCi 
**^j^*^ apparently about A.&, IO35, during the time of 
hh invasion of Tabarisdin, he seems to have had 
the advantage, but shortly afterwards, at the conclusion oF that 
campaign, hii soldiers being weary and their weapons rusted 
wifh the damp of that humid climate, he suftred defeat ai 
their hands and, instead of listening to his idvisers, who 
warned him not to make light of the ixiatter or neglect 
Khurisin for foreign adventures, he made speedy terms with 
them in order that he might Indulge in another expedition 
against India« The result of this neglect wa» that i>n hb 
return matters bad passed far beyond his control, and that in 
the summer of 1038 Tughrit b. MfkiMl k Seljdc) wa* 
declared king, by the Insertion of his name in the or 

public homily, at Merv, and soon afterwards at Ntshipuf. In 
connection with the occupation of the latter city (a^Hp 1039- 
1040^ we read in IbimT-Athlr (x, iby) the ^unc story as to 
the simple-minded conquerors mistaking camphor for common 
salt as is related in the History of d-Fakhrl in connection 
with the capture of Ctesiphon by the early Muslims.^ 

The dcpoeition and murder of Mas^d (a.d* 1040) and the 


* From Uils il appears lhat iu sbuatipg they used whal ii kfv^wn as 
^the StDiii|^3 kHmc,"" to whidi alluucui wHI be made Jn a la^Jef chapter, 
in connedJan with the tnupder of the pcNet KaiunJu'd-Din tima'd. 

* Some iktafH of the batnur showing vaJuur and skUl as a 

swurdiman, and hii negligence as a gencrair wtU bcfntmd m ihe RJhaitt'f- 

44. 

* See al-Fakbrr, ed. AhEwardip pv 11x1, and Ihe Prvft^imma to Thii 
volume, p. igg. 
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frc&h di&traccioii& Ciu&cd by tbn jit Gha^na ^rvcd stiLl furtbcr 
to confirm tie power of (he Sdjiiq% who in the following 
year reduced T^bEuistiii.; Three yean later they 
ddeatcil Mawdud, the son of MasSjd, vn Khuds^ti, 
and then indited a letter to the Caliph 
detailing their grievances against the House of Gha^na, 
assuring him of their loyalty to himself, and craving his 
recognition. Theti they proceeded to divide the vast ter¬ 
ritories which had so quickly pa^d under their sway. Bust, 
Herir, and Sbtin fell to Scljuq's ion Miisi Arslan Payghu^ 
whose nephew^ Chagbrl Beg Da'ud and Tughril, took 
Merv and ‘IrSq respectively ^ of Chaghrl's sons^ Qiwurt cook 
Kirmin, Tun, and Tabos, and Yiqiid Adharbayjdn, Abhar 
and Zanjdn, while the third son. Alp ArsHn, elected to 
remain with his uncle "{"ughril, who selected Ray as his 
capital. Kamad*^ was given to Ibrihfm b. Inil * b. Seljdqf 
while MiisiVson Qutdmish received Gurgln and D^mghin. 

The Qdiph nl-yA^im, on receiving the letter above men- 
tioiicd, despatched as an ambassador liibatu^Uah b. Muhammad 
ai-Ma'mum to Tughitl^ who was ibcn at Ray, 

Rjb^^tldljnd. of . ■■ i ^ 

TXBiinitiTUw with a gracious reply, and shortiv afterwards 

ClDjiti al-r^lip, j L ■ ^ 1^ ■ "* 

caused his name to be mserred in the ihnida 
and placed on the coins before that of the Bu way bid Amir 
^al-Maliku"r-Rabim. Finally, In December, juU, 1055, 
Tughril entered Baghdad in state^ and was loaded with 
honuLLTs by the Caliph, who seated him on a throne, 
clothed him with a robe of honour, and conversed with 
him through Muhammad b. IVIansiir sU-Kuxidutf, who acted 
as Lnterpreten^ Shortly afterwards Tughril’s niece, Aralin 
Khatun Khadfja, the sister of Alp Arsiani was married to 
the Caliph with great pomp, and Tughril, warned in a dream 
by die Prophet, left Baghdid after a sojourn of thirteen 

* He was killed by Tughril on suspEdon ol treadiery stwirfly a£tern-aidf 

■* Bimdari^ p. 14. 
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raontli&j \san\f m consequence of senoui disorders caused 
by the presence of his Turkish troops in the metropolk of 
IslinLf partly in order m subdue Maw^l^ Diyir Bakr^ &injir> 
and other lands to the wcst,^ Shortly afterwards Tughril’ 
returned to Baghdildp where ihe Caliph thanked him for bis 
sciences to religion^ exhorted him to use well and wisely the 
great power committed to his hands^ ^d conferred on him 
the title of ^'King of the East and of the’West 
Ma^hriq wifl-Maghnff}^* 

But TughnTs amhidons were not yel satisfied^ attdj on the'^ 
death of hb wife in a.q. 1061-62^ he demanded the hand of 
the Caliph^s daughter (or sJsler^ according to the 
Riihgiu'^^^udLr) in marriage^ The Caliph was 
ttiost unwilling, and only yielded at length to 
importunities in which a minatory note became ever mare 
dominanc. The bride-elect was sent with the drcamstaJite 
befitting her candidon lo Tabriz, but ere Ray (where it was 
intended that the marriage should be celebrated) was reached, 
Tughril fell sick and died, on Septeinbcr 4, ^^^63, at the 

village of Tijrisht, and his intended bride was restored to 
Baghdidp He was seventy years old at the time of his dcath,^ 
and is described by IbnuM^Athir (x, 9“to) as bdng possessed 
of cxEmordinary self-control, tenet in the jwforflianct of brs 
religious duties, secretive, harsh and stern when occasion 
arose, but nt uther times very generous, even towards his 
Hyzaniine foes. 

Tughril was succeeded by his nephew Alp Aislin, though 
an attempt was made by the bte iCing^s minister, the already- 
fficntioned al-Kundorl, generally known as the 
*Amidu^l-MuJk, to prex-kim Alp nArslln's brother 
Sulaymin^ This false step proved fatal to ol-^ 
fCundun, who was isent a prisoner to Merv, where, after a 

* One laddciU ttild campaign was the otplTire ol a [neno^ery cem- 
toiuiiif; 40Q maDk?! dI whom 130 were put to the tword, while the re5t 
Wert olldwed lo ransom their lives by a heavy payuient. 
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yearns captivity, he was put tq death in the most deliberate 
and cold-hloodcd inanncr by two servimis sent by Alp Arsliti 
for that purpose* Having commended him^lf to God, bidden 
fercwcU to his &mily, and aifeed to die by the 
sword, not by strangling, he sent to Alp Arsiin 
and his Minister thd NidhAmn'MVliilh the fol¬ 
lowing celebrated message*: ^“Say to the King, *Lo, a 
fortunate service hath your service been to me ; for thy uncle 
gave me this world to rule over, whilst thou, giving me the 
martyr's portion, hast given me the other world ; w, by yDur 
service, have I pined thh world and that P And to the 
Waxjr (f>p, the Nidhimul-Mallc) say J * An evil innovation 
and an ugly practice hast thou intrqdnccd into the world by 
putting to death [dismissed] ministers I 1 pray that thou 
may'st ciEperience the same In thiitc own person and in the 
persons of thy descendants ! ^ ” The unfortunate minister 
was a little over forty at the dine of his doth* He wus a 
fine Arabic scholar, and was originally recommended on this 
ground as secretary to Tughril by al-Muwa&i^ of Nishapiif*; 
and he composed graceful vertet in Arabic, of which Ibnu^l- 
Athlr gives spedmens. He was a fanatica] adherent of the 
Shifi'f school, and instituted the public cursing of the lUfid^ 
(or Sbi*ites) and of the Ashmans l in the mosques* The fonner 
was coniuiued, but the lattm abolished by the Nidhimul- 
Mulh, to the satislaction of severel distinguisbed theologians 
like al-Qushayri, the author of a well-known hagiology of 
^lifi saints, and AbuVMal£]l al-Juwayni^ Al-Kundurf had 
been made m eunuch in early life ac Khwirazm ; his blood 

* rbnu1-Aihir^ jnS dtnni 45^ I tJ i L ^lii. 

" The story ^ Ihc Nidliainu' l-M llIL's c^cmtiecljon willi Lhia I main 
hlQwaffaq very probabty gr^w oml erf ihis, jusl aa veiats wbsch wc now 
know ta be by Burbiiir are by later wnteni cmrnnonly ascribed to blm. 
See p, J5 p ti- I Sftpra. 

* The author of the (p* S73 oT my arlitle) classes 

Lhdse two antagoiuBdc ^da as ^ beretica whu to be taxed 

and mulcted like 
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was shed at Merv, his body was buned at his nadirc place^ 
Kiindur^ and his head at Nfshipur, save part of the cnmiutni^ 
which was Sent to Kinn^ to the NidhAmu^l-MiiJk. 

It is sad that so grrst, and, on the whole, so good a Minister' 
as Abii *Ali al-l^nsan b. Ishiq, better known by hk tJtic 
NidhimLi*I-Millk, should first appear profninently 
in history in connccdon wiih this deed of violence^ 
and, CIS though the curse of hia dying predeciessor 
had a efficacy, should, after a career of usehiLness hardly 
rivalled by any Eastern statesman, come to a bloody and 
violent end- He was born in a*xj^ toiy—tS, of a family'^ 
of or smaE landed gentry, in Ttb- His mother died ^ 

ere yet he was weaned, and at the same time his lather was 
beset by Rnancial difficulties and losses, NotwiLhstaJiding'" 
these uiipromising circumstanccss, he obtained a good educa^ 
don, learned Arabic, and studied the theological sciences, until 
he obtained Mine secretarial post at Bdkh under ^Ala b* 
Shidhitii the Governor placed over that town by Alp ArslAnk 
father, Chaghrl Beg, who on his death ti^commended him 
most strongly to the young prince,^ So he became Alp 
ArslAn^s adviser and ministEr, and, on the accession of his 
master to the throne, Prime Minister over the vast realm 
which acknowledged the Sdjuqs’^ sway»^ He was a most 1 
capable administrator, an acute statesman, a devout atid j 
orthodox Sunni, harsh towards heretics, especially the 
Shibtes and Isma^flis, a liberal patron ot letters, a sincere ■ 
friend to men of virtue and learning (^mar Khayvim, ot 
whcMn We shall shortly have to speak, being one of the most 
celebrated of his and unremitting in his cForts to 

secure public order and prosperity and to promote religion and 
cducatioEu One of his first acts on becoming Prime Minister 

'■ givfSr this aiLoiiEnt of his early 

anE^tlifr iwratlvep which equally placn th* opcnlti^ of his oreer af 
BaJkif^ hut under n diiyereut master^ This Bci»ad account agrees wilh 
whit aj^Bundari a^ys m the knglhy pasiiage (ppp 55-55]' which he devoks 
tu the NMhatHu'l-Alotk'a praiKSi 
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was to fbund and Endow the cclcbtated Ni^amlyya College 
(so called after him) in Baghdad, of which the building was 
begun in a.d. 1065 and Enished in 1067, and which after¬ 
wards nurtibeied amongst its professors some of the most 
eminent men of learning of the time, induding (-a-d. rogi^j) 
the great theologian Abu fiiiiiiid Muhaiamad al-GhazaJj, of 
whcitn as-Suyiitl said; “ Could there have been a prophet after 
Muhammad, it would assuredlr have been al-Ghazili.” 

As regards Alp Arslin, his birth is variously placed in 
A,H. +20 and + 1 + (=A.D. 1019 , 1033 )* bv Ihnul-Athir, 
Kid at the beginning of a,h. 431 (September 13, 

AiF,irtiitL ^ JJd/wtn’f-SHifAr, which sap 

(f, 50) that ^ he reigned twelve years after the death of his 
uncle, T«ghri1 Bey* in a.h. 45S a.d, 1063), and two 
yeafs before that over fChiirdsdii, on. the death of his lather, 
Chaghri Beg Di^ud "i and that he was thirty-four years of age 
at the time of his death. “In appearance,” continues this 
history, “he was tall, with moustarhes so long that he used to 
lie up their ends when he wished to shoot; and never did his 
arrows miss the mark.® He used to wiat a very high kutih 
on his head, and men were wont to say that from the top of 
this kulih to the ends of hts moustaches was a distance of two 
yards. He was a strong and just ruler, generally magnani¬ 
mous, swift to punish acts of tyranny, especially of extortion 
and exaction, and so charitable to the poor that at the end of 
the last of Ramaj^ he was wont to distribute i>,OOQ ifhAri 
in alms, while many needy and deserving peraons tn all parts 
of his vast kingdom (which,as Ibnu'l-Athir 3 says, “stretched 
from the remotest parts of Transoxiana to the remotest parts 
of Svria") were provided with pensions. He was also devoted 
to the study of history, listening with great pleasure and 
interest 10 the reading of the chronicles of former kings, and 


• A. H. 414 H A.u. iojji is also the dale given by BvndaH (p. 47), 

* Yet, M we shaJJ ceci it rvaxa ■ni5» wbieh eosi hini his Ihe. 

I Ihnul-Alhir, s, J6 ; Bundan, pp. 45 and 47, 
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ol wafks which threw light oti their chsracters, institutes, 
and oiethods of administndan. He left at least five sons and 
three daughters. Of the former, he nuiried Maliksfadh (who 
succeeded him) to the daughter of the Turkish fChitun, and 
Arslan AigJiun to one of the princesses of the House of 
Ghazna, while one of his danghters, Khirfn Sa&riyya, was 
wedded to the Caliph al-Muqtadi. 

Alp Arsldn's reign, though short (September, a*i>. 1063 to 
November, 107a), was fiUed with glorious decds^ In the first 
year of his reign he subdued Khaddn, Hcrit, and 
Sighaniyin in the north-east, and drove back the 
“Romans” (i.r,, the Byzantines) in Asia Minnr. 
A little later (a,|i« 1063) he subdued J^and (which, since his 
S' “f-^randlaiher SeJjilq was bimcd there, probably had a 
special importance in his eyes), and put down a rebellion 
in Firs and Kirmin. He also checked the power of the 
Fid mid Anti-Caliphs, from whose sway he recovered Aleppo 
and the holy odes of Mecca and Medina ; and last, but not 
least, in the summer of A.n. 1071, he^ at the head of 15,000 
picked troops,^ Inflicted a crushing defut at MaJizgird (near 
Althli^, in Western Asia Minor) on a Hjmndnc army 
numbering, at the lowest estimate, 200,000 men (Greeks, 
Russians, Turks of various kindji, Georgians, and other 
Caucasian tribes, Franks and ArmemansJ, and took capdve 
the Byzandne Emperor Diogenes Romantis. 

Concerning this last achievement a currous story is told bv 
most of the Muslim historians.'* Sa*du’d-Din Gawhfr.J'tn^ 
one of Alp Arslan’s nobles, had a certain slave to 
Rammiry'. Dican and insignificant in appearance that the 
Nidhimu'l-Mulk was at first unwilling to let 
him accompany the Muslim army, and said in jest^ “What 

* TTie sajrs ISvood, while It toises the slrcngtli of the 

Bytantinc army to OoQiCmo. TJie latter oamber li reduced by Bimdiri 
ti> 300,000, and by Ibnu’J-Athir to 000,000. 

■ Ibuu'l'Athlr, a. 33 j Bnndari, p. 43; (.51. 
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cm be expectefi of himf Will he then bring captive to us 
the Rom»n Emperurf By the strangest of coinddenecs this 
actimlly happened, though the slave, not recognising the rank 
and itttpartnncc of hU prisoner, would have killed him had not 
an attendant disclosed his tdtniitj. When the captive Emperor 
was brought before Alp ArsUn, the latter struck him thrice 
with his hand and aid, ^^Did I not offer thee peace, and thou 
didst refuse?"* “Sparc me your reproacbeg,"’ ajiswered the 
unfortunate Emperor, ^and 1 will do what thou wilt/' “ And 
what,” candnued the Suitiu, “ didst thou intend to do with 
me hadst thou taken me captive ? ” “I would have dealt 
harshly with thee*” replied the Greek. “And what,” said 
Alp ArslAn, “ do you think 1 shall do with thee “ Either 
thou wilt slay me,” answ ered Rop^us, “ or thou wilt parade 
me as a spectack through the Muslim lands ^ for the third 
alternative, nainety, thy fargivencss, and the acceptance of a 
ransom, and my employment as thy vassal, ig hardly to be 
hoped for.” “ Yet this last,” said the victor, “ is that whereon 
I am resolved.” The ransom was fixed at si million and a half 
of dln&ri^ peace was to be observed for fifty years, and the 
Hyicantine troops were to be at Alp AisUn^s disposal at such 
times and in such numbers as he might require, while all 
Muslim prisoners in the hands of the Greeks were to be 
liberated^ These terms having been accepted, Romaniis was 
invested with a mbe of honour and given a tent fur himself 
and J 5,000 Jlttdn for his expenses, and a number of his nobles 
and officers wetr also set ffec^ The Sultin sent with them an 
escort to bring them safely to their own marchrs, and himsdf 
rode with them a parasang. This humiliadfig defeat, however, 
proved ^tal to the supremtey of Romajius, whose subjects, as 
al-Bunihin says, “cast aside his name and erased his, record 
from the kingdom, saying, ^he h fallen from the roll of kings,' 
and supposing that Christ wag angered against him-” 

Two ye^is later, in November, a.o. 1071 , Alp Arslln was 
engaged at the other extremity of his empire in a campaign 
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aga-iim the Turks* He reached the Oxus ai the head of 
200,000 mciijT who^e tranEport across the river occupied more 
tbao three weclta. And while he was halting* 
WpAniicL there, there was brotight bEfore him as a prisoner 
a certain Yusuf Naxrzainf (or or 

Khwirazmi)/ the warden of a fortress which had withstood 
his trcjops and had now fkllerL before thdr prowess. Alp 
Arslin, exasperated, as some histonans assert, by the prisoner's 
evasive answers, ordered him to be brought dose to his throne 
and extended on the ground by being bound by his wriics and 
ankJes to four pegs driven into the earth, so to sufikr de^ihi 
On hoaxing this senience the prisoner, burling at the Sulcin 
a term of the foulest abuse, cried out, Shall one like me die 
a death like this?’* Alp Arslan, filled with fury, waved aside** 
those who guarded the pnsoner, and, seizing his how, fired 
an arrow at him. The skill for which he was so famous,*' 
however, failed him at this supreme moment, and the prisoner, 
no longer heltl, rushed in, ere one of the two thousand 
attendants who were present could interfere^ and mortally 
wounded him in the groin with a dagger which he had con¬ 
cealed about him. Gawhar-A^ln, who rushed la his imstex^s 
assistance, was also wounded in several places before a farrAth 
(an Armen Lin, according to al- 3 unddH) succeeded in sUymg 
the desperate man by a blow on the head with his club. Long 
afterwards the son of this /arrdsh was killed at Baghdid in 
a qtEuTcl with one of the CaliphV servants, who then sought 
sanctuary in the Caliph^s private apartment^ whence none 
dared drag him forth. But the farrdtk came before ^laJikshib 
crying for vengeance, and saying, “O Sire ! deal with the 
murderer of my son as did I with thy fathcr^s murderer F' 
And though the Caliph offered a mnsom of ten thousand 

* Hundiri^ p, 45 ; Ibnu'l-Athir, 2%. 

• The first u Uw! ineaditii^ of the the ic^nd of the 

Hiiiuty v/ Scijuqit v/ AjrrtAffti (p. ii), and the Uiinl of n?nu 1 -luMr and 
al-BimdarL 
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dindn to save his house fttjfli such viplatioiij Molikshih was 
abdunte until the murderer bad been given up and put to 


death. 

Alp AralAn lingered on for m ia.y or two after he had 
received hi» death-blow^ long enough EO give to bra laithftti 
ministerj the NidhimuT-Mulk^ his djing instme- 
tions. His son Mdibkih was to succeed him 
on his throne ; another ^ji, was to have 

Bilkh, save the citadeU which was to be held by one of 
Malikshih't oflicer^j and bi$ brother, Qiwuft, was lo con¬ 
tinue to bold Kirmdn and Firs*» He died with the utmost 
mignarion. «ever/'said he, “did 1 advance on a country 
or march against a foe without asking help of God in mine 
adventure hut yesterday^ when I stood on a hill, and the 
e%fth shoot beneath me from the greatntss of my army and 
the hose of my soldiers^ I said to myself, * I am the King of 
the World, and none can prevail against me 't wherefore God 
Almight)' hath brought me low by one of the wcahi^t of His 
crtacures. I ask pardon of Him and repent of this my 
thaught*” * He was buried at Merv, and some poet composed 
on him the famous epitaph 


5*r-j dip Anidn didl n rifai ra/ia bar 
Bt-Marw d, id M-kMk md^r iar-i-AIp Anlda bMt 

M hast seen Alp Ajraiin^s huad in pride exalted to Ibe sky j 
Come to Merv, and sec how iov^d; in the dust that liead liotb 
tiet“ 


Malikshah was only seventeen or ctghteeii years of age 
when he was caUed upon to assume control of the nughtj 
empire which his great-unde and his hither had 
built up, and his reign opened with threats of 
trouble. Aldgin, the Khin of Samarkand, seized 
Tirmidh ard routed the troops of Ay^ the King's brothers 

* p. 47- ■ IhuuU-AUiir, 35. 
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Ibnhi'm, the Sultan of Ghazna, took priwner his uncle 
‘Uthniin, and carried him and his treasured off to Afghinistiii^ 
but wjts pursued and routed hj the Amir Gumushdgid and 
his retainer Anushdgiti, the ancestor of the new dynasty of 
Khwirazmsh^s^ whereof we shall have to speak in another 
chapter^ and^ worst of all, another of Mdikshih^s uncles, 
Qawun Beg, the first Seljdq Kirman, marched on 

Ray to contest the crowti with his nephew. The two armies 
met near Hamadin, at Kara], and a fierce fight ensued^ which 
Usccd three days and nights. Finally Qawurt’s army was 
routed, and he himself was taken captive and put to death, 
while his sons Atnlrdnshdh and SuMnsbih, who were taken 
with hioi, were blinded, but the latter not sufficiently to 
prevent him from succeeding his father as ruler of Kinnin. 
The NidhimuTMulk, for his oiany and signal services, at 
this crisis, received the high, though afterwards common, title 
of Atibck-*^ 

The following year saw the death of the Caliph al-Qd^im 
and the succession of his grandson al-Muqudf. A year later' 
his Fdpmid rival succeeded in re'-establlahing his authority in 
Mecca, but only for a twelvenionch, while as a set-nff to thiE 
be lost Damascus. In the same year (a.d. 1074-75) Malifc- 
shih established the observatory in which the cclcbatcd ^Umir 
Khayyam {‘Umar ibn Ibrahim al-Khayyimi) was employed 
with other eminent men of science ^ to compute the new 
Jalill Kri which the Sul^ desired to inaugurate, and which 
dates from the JV^tiz-riz, or New Year's Day (March 15 th) 
of the year a.d. to 79. About twu years kter Malikshih 
gave his daughter in marriage to the Caliph al-Muqtadi, and 

* This miffy wtiicU insMis lileraUy « Falher-lmU," was revived 
bestowed on the wbn for sQier lime Prime Minister 

to Klfbm'd-Dln tthc Intel Shah and his son, tbe prcseal Ktttg oi PemLa, 
M ndhiff a TT r'd-Di!! Shab. A year or two ago he wait deiwivod of Ids o^ce, 
xad is Uow in crale. 

‘ tbnnl-Athir, x, ^ Two of 'Uiror's cfilkagoes are namod Ahu'l- 
Mujh^ETai al-1a£zari and Mayniun ibn Najib alrWasitu 
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L£i the same year lo^t his saa DaMd^ wbiK death so afflkted 
him that he would scarcely suffer the body to he removed fcr 
burial, and could hardly be restrained from taking his own life. 
Time, however, and the birth of another son (Sanjar, so called 
in allusion to his birthplace, Sinjdr, near Mawsil) three 
years later, gradually mitigated his grief Abnut this time 
(a.o. 1081-83) curse uttered againi^t the NidhAmun-Mulk 
and his tens bore, as it niight seem, its first fruits, Jamilu^l- 
Miilk, the Pretnier’s eldest sun, was of a proud and vindictive 
disposition, and hearing that Ja^rak, the iCingV jester, |uid 
ridiculed his fether, he hastened from Balith, where he was 
governor, to the Court, dragged the unfortunate jester from 
the King^s presence, and caused his tongue to be tom out 
through an Lndsion in his neck, which cruel punishment 
proved instantly fatal. Ji^ikshilh said nothing at the time, 
but shortly ulterivards secretly ordered Abu. *A1[, the “Amid of 
iLhurasan, on pain of death, to perison Jamilul-Mulk, which, 
through a servant of the doomed man, he succeeded Ln 
doing. 

Maliksbdh twice visited Haghddd during hk reign. ITie 
first visit was in AM. 479 (March, 10S7), when, in company 
with the Nidhiniti’l-Mulfc, he visited the Ldmbs of the Iriidm 
Milsa (the seventh Itnam of the Shibi}, the Sufi saint Ma'ruf 
a}-fCarkh 4 Ahmad b. hinnbal, and AbiS Hanifb, He also tent 
costly presents to the Caliph a!-Mui|t 3 dl, and, on the day after 
his arrival, played in 1 polo match. About the same time he 
gave his sister Zulaykhi Khitun in marriage to Muhammad 
b. ShsirafuM^DawU (on whom he besiowed ar-Habba, Hanin, 
Sariij, Raqqa, and iChibiir in Jicf), and his daughter tP the 
Caliph £ while his wife, Turkan Khatun, bore him a son 
named Mahmud, who was destified to pby a brief part in 
the troublous rimes which followed his fathc/i death j for 
Ahmad, another son whom Malikshih deigned to succeed 
him, died at Merv at the age of deven, a year after Mabmiid^s 
birth, about the same rime that an alliance was concluded with 
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the House of Glrazna by the marriage of another of Malitshih's 
daughters tc the yaung King IT. 

Mfllikshdh^s second visit eo Baghdad took place in Octohtri 
1091, only a ycaj before his death. Since his last visit he had 
conquered Bukhirij Samjtrqandf and other cities 
of Transoiciiina, and had tccdvcd at dutant 
Kfchghar the tribute seni to him by the Emperor 
of Consi3JitinDplc» Never did the afiairs of the' 
Sctjijq Empire seem more prospetoy?. The boattnen who had 
ferried Malikshih and his troops acr oss the Ox us were paid by 
the Nidhimu^l-Mulk in drafts on Anrioch, m ueder that they 
might realise the immense extent of their sovereign’s dominionj; 
and at Latakia^ on (he Syrian coast, MalikshAh had ridden his 
horse into the waters of the Mediterranean and thanked God 
for the vastness of his eiBrpirc, He rewarded his rctrinera with 
fiefe m Syria and Asia Minor, while his annyj numbering 
46,000 regular troops whose itames were registered at the 
War Office, pushed forward his frontiers into Chinese Tar- 
tary,* and captured Aden on the Red Sea* He supervised 
in person the administration of justiccj and was atwa^'S 
accessible to such ais dcemctl thcmsfelves oppressed or wronged. 
His care for religion was attested by the wdls which he caused 
to be made along the pilgrim route, and the cornpofiition which 
he effected to relieve the pilgriins from the dues hitherto levied 
on them by the Warden of the Sacred Cities [Amir^i-Harn- 
majn) j while his skill in the chase was commemorated by 
miiiarets biuk of the skulls and horns of the beasts which he 
had slain. His love of the chase was, indeed, one of his 
ruling passions, and he caused a register to be kept of each 
day^6 hag, which sometimes included as many as seventy 
gazelles. The author of the RAhatu^i-Sudir (£ 
himself seen one of these registers (caUed Sfi/idr-udiKij) in the 
handwritmg of the poet Abu TAhJr al-KhAtdnf, who com¬ 
posed in Persian one of the oldest biographies of Persian poets 
* Iidi}i^tu'f~^udur^ L 56 . 
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(nDWf unfortufiiitcly, as it would appear, no lang^Ef extant) 
cndtkd Yet, as Ilwiul-AEhir telb m 

(x, ^4), kc fck some scruples abciut kis right to slay so many 
innocent creatures^ “Once," says this historian, "heslew in 
the chase a [night]r bag, and when he ordered it to be couriced 
it came to ten thaysand head of game. And he ordered, titat 
ten thou^d Mndrs should be distributed in alms, saying, ^ I 
fear God Almighty, for what right had 1 to destroy the l]¥es 
of these animats vrithdut necessity or need of them for food ? ’ 
And he divided amongst his companions of robes and oihcr 
valuable things a quantity surpassing computation ; and there¬ 
after, whenever he indolgcd in the chase, he would distribute 
in abns as many J/adn as he had slain head of game/' Of the 
many cities of bis empire, l^fahdn was his favourite residence,^ 
and be adorned 11 with many fine ^buildings and gardens, 
including the fartress of Dizh-Knh, which a few yean later 
fell into the hands of a notorious leader of the Assassins, Ibn 

^ During all these prosperous years the wise old Nidiiijiiu 4 - 
Mulk, now nearly eighty years of age, was ever at the young 
^ iCing^s elbow to advise and direct bim. In his 

leisure moments he was occupted in superintend¬ 
ing or ¥ idling the colleges which he had founded 
at Baghdid and Isfahan, ennvErsing with learned doctors 
(whoin he ever received with the greatest honour), and com-^ 
posing, at the request of M^ikshah, h IS great Twrirr an tht 
History at§d Jrf GtVirnmiHt {properiy entitled Sljdsat^ndms^ 
but often referred to by Persian writers as the Siyuru'l-AfHiif 
or “Biographies of Kings''^, one of the most remarkable and 
instructive prose works which Persian literature can boast, 
now rendered accffiible to aH Persian scholars in the late 
M. Schefer's edition, and to a wider cirdc by ha French 
tnmslationp Of bis twdvc sons, all, or nearly all, held high 

■ fr 57, Campare my d££ettnt p/ a Rarf MaifOKri^t 

Hi^tv^ry 0/iDTuA^fi, p. Ot. 
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pwtiDns in the StatC| the achievements of himself and hh 
family seemed to recall and rival the Barmecides^ of old. 
But Sesame cause—Royal jealoysy excited by envious rivals' 
—^which brought about the lal| of the House of Bamiafc {and 
which has caused^ and will probably contiiiiue to cause, the 
fall of every great Minister whom Persia has prod uced) was at 
work to coinpass the overthrow of the Nidhdmu’l-Mulk- 
His chief enemy was Turkan KJidiun, the favourite wife of 
Malikshih, over whom she exerdbed a great influcncu. Her 
chief ambition (in which she was seconded by her Minister 
the TAjul-Muik) was to secure to her little son Mahmud the 
ciirrironn to the throne, while the Nidhimul-Mulfc was 
known to be in iavour of ifie elder Barkiyarnq, then a boy of 
twelve or thirteen* The immediate cause of the caastrophe 
was the arrogant conduct of one of the Minister's graiid'son.s 
(son of that JamAlu^d-DIn who hsid been poisoned some ten 
years before by the Suttin’s orders]p who was Governor of 
Merv* One who hud suBbred at his hands laid a complaint*^ 
bdbre Malikshib, who sent an angry message to the 
Nidhiimu'l-Mullc, asking him ironically whether he was his 
partner in the throne or bis Minister, and complaining that 
his relations not only held the richest piosts under Government, 
hut, not content with this, displayed an arrogance which was 
intolerable. The aged Minister, angered and hurt by these 
haish and ungrateful reproaches from one who owed him so 
much, answered rashly, He who gave thee the Crown placed 
on my head the Turban, and these two are inseparably comiected 
and bound togcihcr/^ with other words of like purport,^ which 
he would hardJy have employed in c.iliner moments, and which 
were reported, probably with exaggerariacts, 10 the SuJtin. 
The Nidbimul-Mulk was dismissed in fiivour of Abu^l-Gha-'" 

^ See pp. 3J7-S of tbe to tliis yoliaitie. 

■ lbn«T-Al 1 iir 1*1 70-71 > gives ih& moat circirniyfanffjl scnjUiit Of |M< 
tnuittcUon, tmt this wurU3 I hay® quoled (rrora Iht L 5(J) 

hive Biruek the Sma^fcnallon cd ucariy aU writers who have bad occaiion 
tD boujdi on thli PiCnL 
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nA^im Tijii^l-Mulk, the pr$tigi of Turkdn Kbitiki above 
mentioned^ and this was arcampadied by other ministerial 
changes not unwise and unpoptilar^ Kamilu'd-Diu AbuV- 
Ri^ being replaced by Sadidul-Mulk Abu'UMa^iH, and 
Sharafu’l-Mdk Abu SaM by Majdul-Mulk Abdl-Fadl of 
yum, who is coarsely satirised for hts miserliness in one of 
the few Persian verses of Abu Tahir aJ-K^batuui wbicb timr 
has left to usp* Another conteruporary poet, "Bu^l-Ma^SlI 
NaiiiKis, condemns these changes of Ministers in the following 
lines ^ 

It was thinu^h At>(j ' Ali and Ahu Ridi and Abu Sn'd, 

O Kmgj that the lion came befcire Ihec Ulte the lamb. 

At that time every one who tame to thy Court 
Camo as a harbini^er of triuinph with news of victory^ 
Tlifough Abu'L-Ghatii'fin and Abo'bFiidt and Abu'hMa^i 
[Even] the grass ^ Oty bingdom^s soil grows up as slings 
U thou wast tired of Nidh^m and K^al and Sbaraf^ 

See what hath been done to thee by Taj and Majd and 
Sadid r' 

The Nidh^mun-Mulk, however, did not long survive his 
disgrace. While accompanying MalikshAh from I^ahin to 
Baghdid, he halted on the loth of Ramadin, 
thePf^^nw? a.Hp 4B5 (=rOctober 14, loga), near Nabiwimd^ 
a place mcinomblc for the final and crushing 
defeat there sustained by the Zomastrian soldiery of the kst 
&biiiian monarch at the hands of the followers of the 
Arabian Prophet, about the middle of the seventh century, 

, The sun had set, and, having broken his last, he was pro¬ 
ceeding to visit the tents of his wife and family, when a 
youth of Day lam, approaching him tti the guise of a sup^ 

■ See p. 6oo ol the fflar rgoa A fiood many roarc verses of 

thia poet are^ however^ preaemd in the Mu*a^amut 5bams-i-QayB^ which 
ia ntm bdcLg prlnteil at Beyrucil lor the Trustees dT the Gibh Mefoodal 
FmiiL. 

■ IbLd, *nd alio p. 4 of Sehefer'S tr anulafjii rfi gf the Ah 

hundiri id»o gives their purport in Aiahict p, <63. 
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pliant, suddenly drew knife- aiid inAicted on him a mortal 
woimd. The suppessed suppliant was, in factj a member of ^ 
the redoubtable order of the Fidi^is or Asassins, at this time 
newly institUEed by Hasan-i-^nbhih and other chiefs of the 
New Propaganda * of the IsiTia^ib' sect; nnd this, it is 
generally said, was their first bold stroke of terror, though 
Ibnu'l-Athi'r (x, iqA— 9 ) = niGntions the earlier assassination 
of a mw*^dhdhiit at Isfiihari, and suppCMiea that the eiccu'- 
tion of a carpcnicT suspected of being an accomplice m 
tliis murder by the Ntdhamu'l-Mulk exposed him to the 
vengeance of the Order, Apart from this, however, or of 
that personal animosity which, according to the well-known 
and oft-told talc, Hasan-i-^abbdh bore against the Minister, 
the openly expresed de testa don In which the Utter held all 
RifidLs or Sbibtes, and most of ail the **Sect of the Seven,^* 
those formidable champions of the rsmaH!li or Anti- 

Catipbs of Eg)"pt, would sufheiendy account for his assassina¬ 
tion. Nor were there wanting some who expre^cd the belief 
that the Tijul-Mulk, the riral who had suppUnted the 
Niibijtiu'l-Miilk, was the real tn&tigator of a crime which, 
while calculated to perpetuate his power, actually led to his 
own murder some four months later.3 

The Nidlpiiiu'I-MuIk was deeply mourned by the vast 
majority of those whom he had ruled so wisely for thirty 
years, and though a Ullcn is seldom praised by 

Eastern poets, many, as Ihnul-Athir (x, 71) tdli us, were 


^ [bnul-Alhir. a, calli It ad^Da'iPiitin-Akkim, ^'the Later PmpA^ 
goftdsL*' tt mhoald be bmic ta ailnd Ihsl there is always a teodeDC}- in 
\hc East to ascribe the assiisalnaliciii of a great num to a heredexE sect 
whum the orthiidua are eager la perMCute. Thm the laic N^lrn'd-Dio 
S^hali't aMajsinatSciii WAiat first lo the HabiSi wbose innoeetice of 

^1 oompliGity ttierelTi wii af Lcrwardlii fuliy proved^ 

■ This anthoTr however^ lUKJer Elie jncar4iL«^440(=i-D. says that 

Aq S^noQur was isKUFSiJnatcd by tlie BiUnU or Idina^ilu- 
1 He was JswsEnaled by Uie Nldjjainnl-Mult's servant in FcbnMry^ 
jUi. 1093 tlbnul-Athir, it, 7$^. 
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the elegies composed on him| of which the following graceftil 
Arabic vefscs hy Shiblu'^d-Dawk^ are cited :— 

*' Thc Ministtr Ki^Shihirni't^Mijlt a peerless pcarlp which the 
All^Merdfol God estEeined iS of great price, 

Btit^ precloiu as ii was, the age tnisw not its valee, so id 
jeaiflusy He replaced it in its shcTL" 

The author of the Cki^hir Maydk * says that an astrologer 
called Hakim-i-Mawsili, in whom the Minister had a great 
belief^ had cold him that his patron^ death would follow bis 
own within li^ months* This astrologer died in the spring 
of A^D+ [091, and when news of this was brought to the 
Minister from Klshdpdr^k greatly perturbed, and at unce 

began to make all hk preparations and disposidons far the 
death which actually befell him in the folio wing auiiimn^ 

Ibnu'l-Athlr (jc, 71) aJIudta to the numerous stories about 
the Nidhimul-Mulk which were current even in hb time 
(the thirteenth century)^ and of which later writers, as we 
shall see, arc yet more prolihe. One of these apocryphal 
narrative^ which too often pass current as hbtory, relates that 
as the Minister lay dying of hb wound be wrote and sent Eo 
the SulEin Malikshih the following veisess t— 

'^Thanks Eo tliy luck, lor thirty^ years, O Prioee of lucky birth. 

From itma q£ tyranuy and wrong I cleansed the face of earth. 

Ntrw to the AageL of the Throne I go, and lake with ore 

As witness of my stakdess name a warrant sigried by thee. 

And now of file when four times four and four-score years have 
ded 

Bard by Nahiwand doth the hand □£ violence strike me dead* 

^ He it iro^ whOi acctrrdfng la DawlalMh^ {p* $ of my edition) com^ 
poHd an Arabic qa^i'djs of forty veniei in praiie of J^nkriui h* al^'Ala ol 
Kirm^ri bi^innlng Let thic tawny eamefs meaflurc out the desert, if 
Lbeir way Feads to rbno'l-'AU's Court t If etherwiie:, then bid them ^y." 
For this lie received a pan^ cd gald, the donor cemailcing thah had he 
been rich coungh, it ghuuld have been a puree of gold for each 

■ AuecdoEu 3 omh 9*3-100 of my tramlaUao. 

i ty^wlatshaJi, p* of my edition ; cd Ganttn, voi I, 

P- ^3**- 

^ A4>. 1063 ^ 3 , Oawlatahsm baa ** forty. 
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I fain woald leave thU service long, whicb tmw for me doth 

end, „ 

Unto my son, whom unto thee and God I now conuneiiii I 


I have elsewhere pointed out * that the last of these veraes^ 
in a slightly diSerent form, was undoubtedly written by 
Burhani, N^ikshih's poet-laureate, to recommend his Kui 
who succeeded him in this office, in the Royal 
hiraur, and that the three first verses arc obviously spurious. 
For Gistly, we know, on the authority of the OtRh&r 
that the Nidhitnu’UMult “ had no opinion of poets, bcxausc 
be had no skill in their art''; secondly, that he was only about 
seventy-five years old at the time of his death, not ninety-six j 
and thirdly, that his numerous sons, as previously mcntlonc^ 
had already obtained more lucrative posts in Malikshah s 
domains than most people outside thdr laiiiity deemed at all 
necesary or desirable, I wish to emphasise this because it wdl 
illustrates the rcmaitable tendency of all peoples, but especially 
the Persians, to ascribe well-known anecdote^ verses, sayings, 
and adventures to well-known persons; so that, as already 
pointed out, flic quatrains of a score of less notable poets have 
been attributed to ‘Umar Khay^im, and, as we shall shortly 
see, stori« are told about Ni^ir-i-Khusraw and Hasan-i-§abbih 
which are borrowed from the biographies of other less notable 
or Ics notorious men. 

Malikshih only survived about a OTooth the Minister whose - 
long and faithful service he had rewarded with such ingniti- 
tude. On November &, a.d. 109a, los thin 
DaiiiDi three weeks after the Nidhdmul-Mulk’s death, 
***"***'*'’ he went out hunting, and either caught a chill 
or ate something which dtsigrecd with him, and, though he 
was bled, a fever supervened which proved fatal on Novem¬ 
ber 19th. On this the poet MuW hsB the foUowing 
wcU-luiovtrn sxrsc:— 

* In mj tianslsttidM ^ iht Chakdr Maqdia. pP &?. fpolflole. 
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''One month the aged SlioistEf to heaven did tninslate; 

The young King followed him next month, a'efwhclined by 
equal Fate. 

For &uch a Minister alas I AJas I for such a King \ 

Wtot impotetice the Power trf God an earthly power doth 
briagl" 

Oa the disEnIssal of the Nidhumu^t-Mullc hi ^vour ot his 
rival the TSju'l-Mulh:, the same poet had alreaily composed 
these lines :— 

•'The Kingp aiasl igaond that Incky fate 
Which granted him a Minister sa great ; 

O'er his doEnalns he set the cursed Tajp 

And jeopardiaed ior him both Crown and Stale I ^ 

Mallfcshih was born in a.h. 445 (a.d. f053“54) accondmg 
to the R^ftatti*i^Suji£tr^ two years later according to Ibnu't- 
AthJr, and was in dlhcr case under forty years of age at the 
time of his death# 

Thus 6ir we have spoken of such facts in die life of the 
Nidhamul-Mulk as are recorded by the earliest and most sober 
histarianS) but some of the many legemls ” con- 
cerning him to which Ibnul-Adilr alludes am 
so celebrated and have in later rimes obtained 
iP gencfal a credenetj both in Asia and Turope, 
that they cannot he altogether ignored in a work like the 
present. Of these legends at once the moat dmoiatic and the 
most widely-spread is that which connccH his earliest days 
with the furniidable organiser of the **Ncw Propaganda^^'^ 

■ Tbe original of these vxnc^ wiU be fotuid on p. 59 erf my editloD of 
Dawlalihih, and ihe preceding onea ou p. Oa Td} meani “ crown,” and 
al-MuUt "*llie Stale/' hut the pliy m the words is losl la the transMkm, 
unle» we cay For Td^u'i^Mult he jeopanhsod both Jif/ and 

* See, besides ZbnuM-Athir and die otiicr authorities alrtady quoLedt 
at-Bundin, p. 67, 
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R am iwuSahhAhj, virho h an marc ^lld grounds associated ^i|ii 
his violent death. Tkit legend^ familiar to cvcfy admirer of 
‘UmaLT Khayyim,^ involves chronological diffi- 
^SSciiSla^ culties so serious that, so long as the chief authority 
which could be quoted in its l^vour was the 
admittedly spurious or “ Testamentaiy InstrucdonSi^ 

□f the Nidhimul^Mulk, it was unhesitatingly repudiated by 
all critical scholars^ since its- fundamental assumption is tliat 
two eminent persons (HasauH-Sabbah and TJmar Khayyim) 
who died at an unknown age between a,h, 517 and 518 
(a.d^ ita3-24) were in their youth fcHow-studenis of the 
Nidhimu'UMiillcT who was born in a-h, 408 {a-d. 

Now, the chances against two gi%^cn persons living to be a 
hundred years of age are very great ; and, even if we assunie 
this to have been the case, they would still have been coitsider- 
ably younger than the Nidhitnu^l-Mulk, who, moreover, 
appears to have hnished his education and entered public life 
at an early ageJ This objection has been forcibly urged by 
Houtsma in his preface tq sl-Bundirf (p. xiv, m aj; and he 
very acutely suggests that it was not the famous NidhamuT 
Mulk who was the fellow-student of the Astronomer^Poet 
and of the first Grand Master of the Assassins, 
E^aiiba^u but AmUshirwin fe ICh^id, the less famous and 
later Minister of the Sdjuqid Prince Mabmijd b.^ 
Muhammad b. Malikshdh (reigned tlty-jOi who, in 

speaking of the first appearance of the Assassins or MaM^ida in 
hk chronicle (which forms the basis of al^Bundaii), disdne dy 

® It it given in the prelace of alnuMi every edidon ol Fit/GcraW^s 
reudentt^ ui the qaatruluSt and aka by Whiafield in Jib ediliDn iiud 
tmnaLuiiMi of the same. 

* Elhc, howev^ {Nmpen. Ij/A, In vcl U nf p. 340J, while 

nHtitiii lrtj; that rhia book was oaL CQtnpIlfid befoo? the fifteenth cenLttry, 
lA at opinion that U reati rm a real hails of traditinn^ and has a greater 
authofily ihoo Rieii [Persian p. 44^1 would allow ii _ 

1 There li, hown'Er, good reasan to believe lhai thm Nidiiaurn't-Miilk 
was acquainled whh Hasan-l-^abhah hefore Ihe lalter wenl to Egypt 
Ibnu'l-^Ath^^ Jh^ dKlia 4^ (voL. X, p, no}- 


m 
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implies (pp^ he h^d been acqiOAmtcd in his yemth 

and had studied with some of their thief leaders, e^pecmlly 
“ 3 man of S^Ti who travelled through the world, and whose 
prof^on was that of a secretaiy,” in whom we c^n hardly 
be mistaJeen in recognising Hasan-s-^hbalj himself- If this 
ingenious conjetturn be correct, it would a^fford another 
instance of a phenomenon already noiiccd more than oncCi 
namely, the transference of rcmarjcable adventures to remark¬ 
able men. The dates, at any rate, agree very much better ; 
for Abu Nasr Amishirwan b, Khilid b^ Muhammad al-KishinI 
as we learn from the *Uyunu*i^Aihhdr^^ was horn at 
Ray (of which city Hasan-h^bbib was also a native^) in 
4.59 ;(a-D- 106^^7), became le^r^ir to Mahmud the SclJijq, 
whom he accompanied to Baghdid, in 5^7 (apD. j 
and later, in a.h. Stb^ 2 H (A-p. ^ V 3 ^- 33 ) Caliph al- 

Mustarshjd ; and died in A-H. 531 or 533 (a.d. M 3 ^ 39 ) S 
that he may very well, as his own words suggest, ha^c been 
the fiellow-studcnt of hh notonous fellow^townsinan- 

But the legend which we are discussing docs, as a matter of 
fact, rest on older and more respectable auchority than the 
the Raufdatii'i^^fiy the Tartih^i-AI/ij or 

ACcur- ..fi ^ * *■ f * J 

rtuae* Hi tht Other comparatively late works ; for, as I potJiteu 
out in an article entitled **YGt More Light on 
*UmM“ Khayyim,” in the younnaf 9/ Roy^il Anatk StfriVry for 

April, ili99 Cpp. 409-4^0), it a given by the great historian 
Rashidu^d-Diit Faijiu'llah (put to death in a«p^ > 3 ^^) 
valuable ydfni^u*i~Tawdrlkh- The text of this passage, taken 
from the British Mu^um Manuscript Add. 29 

together with a translation, will be found in the article above 
mentioned. The authority adduced by RashfduM-Dln for 
the story is an IsmaHli work cntidjcd 

* Cambridge UamiMiripl Add. 3,933; f. HouLsmap not having 

Imowledgc of this BlS4^aayi, “l anacc 6 c sa naksucce tie mros »i paa 
eocmoc^" 

» Jicc TuVaJSw-Cittidd, ccL Gsntlnp p. 4B9. 
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**Tlic: AdvcntuTEs of oilf Master'^ Hasan-i-Sabbih), 

which i¥3s amoiig;st ihe hercdcal baak$ found in the 
stronghold of Akmdt when it was captured by HiJigu 
Khan^s Mongols in the middle of the thirteenth century^ and 
exammed by *At4 Malik JuwaynJ he himself tells us m his 
T^yikh^i-ytfhdn-gvsh^^ or ** History of the World-Conqueror|" 
Chingiz Khin) ere it was committed to the with 

all else sayouriog of heresy» Buc, curiously enough, though 
the author of the yahdH-guihd draws largely on this biography 
of Hasan-i-^bhih in that portion (the third and Ease volume) 
of hia great history of the Mongol Invasion which deals with 
the history of the Isma^tlis and Assiastns^ he does not jdlude to 
this pictuiesqae narrative. 

The Assassins play so prominent a part in the history of thb 
period and of the two sutcxeditig cen taring and, by the achieve¬ 
ments of their Syrian of&hoot during the Crusades^ 
made their name so notorious even in Europe, 
that It k necessary to describe thdr origin and 
tenets somewhat fully in this plac^ in order that the repeated 
references to them which wiU occur in luture chapters may be 
understood. In the to this volume I have dis¬ 

cussed very felly the origifi and nature of the Shl^ heresy, 
and of its two chief divaions, the “Sect of the Seven,^ or 
IsmaHlis, and the “Sect of the Twelve,'" which last is to-day 
the national religion of Persia. A brief recapitulation of the 
lacts there eLabesrated may, however, be convenient for such of 
my readers as have not the curlier volume at hand. 

The word Shia means a faction or party, and, par rxrr/j&wrr, 
the Faction or Party of ‘Ali (ShPatu the Prophet^s 

epusin, the husband of the Prophet^s daughter, 
the father of al-Ha^an and al-Husayn, and the 
ancestor of ah the otliec Imims reengtijsed by the Shiites or 

'■ A Liifraty His^ery Pmia fnm th£ Eariial Timts «jiYi/ 
pp. ‘x^i4jf a95-a^ ^to ^f-r espedally ch. xii, oci Ttic tsEPa'ilis 
and Carmaihinjiij ^R- the Sect oT Uie pp. ^]-4iS 

14 
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people of the Shl^a. To the orthodox" Muhsunmadao 
(v^htihcr ShAfiHtc, Mill kite, or Haji balitc] ^AH was 

only the fbiirth and last of the four orthodox Caliphs 
[aLKhuIafi^u'r^RAihidiin), and neither greater nor les than 
his prrdcecsson^ Abii Bakr, *Uiiiar, and ^^Uthman^ But to the 
Shj*a he was, by virtue alike of his kinship and his marriage 
connection, the sole rightful successor of the Prophet; and 
this right descended to hJs sons and their oS^pring. From a 
very early time there was a tendency to magnify 'AU^s nature 
until ii assumed a divine character^ and m-en at the present day 
the *A 11 -Ilahis, who^ as their fiamc toipties, regard *A 1 j as 
neither more nor less than an Incarnation or ** Manifetation ** 
^ of God, are a numerous sect in POTiap^Ptom the earliest times 
the idea of Divine Right has strongly possessed the PErmans, 
while the idea of popular and dmiDCraac election, natural to 
the Arabs, has always been extremely distasteful to them^ It 
was natural, therefore, that from the first the Persians should 
have formed the backbone of the Shf^jte party j and their 
allegiance to the fourth Imim, ^AK Zaynu'l-*Abidin, and his 
descendants was undoubtedly strengthened by the belief that 
his mother was a princess of the old Royal House of SisanJ 
Agreeingj then, in maintaining that ^AU and hisdescejidants' 
alone were the lawful Vicars of the Prophet and exponents 
□f his doctrines, the SbiHtes diBercd tirom one 
another both as to the actual number and sncccs- 
uvd liir sion of Lmduis and as to their nature. The two 

sects with which we are chiefly concerned, that of 
the Seven fSah^iyja) and that of the Twelve {lihna ^mknr 7 }ya\ 
agreed as to the succession down to Ja'far a^idiq, the sixth 
Ixodin ; but at this point they diverged, the former recognising 
Isma^, Ja^"s eldest son, as the seventh and last Imdoi, the 
latter recognising Isma^ifs younger brotber and his 

descendants dawn to the twelfth Imim, or LmAm Mahdi, 


* pFvieg^fnjtii pp, 130 ft i/f9. 
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whom they supposed to have disappeared from «rth at 
Simarri (Surra man ra'a) in a.h. j6d {a.d. S73-74) into a 
mifacuiotis seclusion whence he will emerge at “the end of 
Time” to the earth with justice after that it has been 
filled with iniqurt7,” And still the Persian Shfhte, when he 
mentions this twelfth Imlm, adds the formula, “May God 
hasten hts joyful Advent J" 

The moderate ShiStes confined themselves to maintaining thc'- 
paramonnt right of‘Ail and hti ofl&pring to succeed the Prophet 
ifiKtaritra ind ^ PontiSs of Lsllm, and htnte were disliked by 
Caliphs of Damascus and Baghdad (whom they 
naturally regarded as usurpers) mainly on political 
groimds, though on other doctrinal questions besides the suc- 
^1™ they diftred considerably from the Sunnfs, or orthodox 
Muslims. Hence in biographical and historical works wricten 
by Sunnfs we constantly meet with the phrase, “ Tar/iayja% 
wa^ntiia taihayyu-uhtt“ (“ He was a ShIHte, hut moderate in 
bis ShlHte opinions ”). But there was another class of Shihtei, 
the GAuAfr, or “ Extremists," who not only regarded *AJI and 
the Imams as praecically Incarnations of God, but also held a 
number of other doctrines, like Metcmisychosis or “ Return,'' 
Incarnadon, and the like, utterly opposed to the whole teaching 
of IsJim ; and the vast majority of these extremists gradiully 
psissKi into the “ Sect of the Seven,” or partisans of the Imam 
UmaML 

The political importance of the Isma'llis began in the tenth 
century of our era with the foundation of the Fa timid 
TbeJoui^ dynasty, so called, as the author of the ^dmVr- 
Tav/drii/i says, because they based (heir claims [to 
b«h temporal and spiritual authority] «'on the nobility of thrir 
descent from Fatima,” the Prophet's daughter. Hence they 
are called indiflercntly ^jfkwi (descended from <AII), Fdftml 
(descended from Fitimaj, or (descended from Isma-fl, 

the seventh Imim), though, as a matter of fact, the pedtgiw 
by which they endeavoured to make good this lofty claim was 
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repeatedly challenged, in AiH* (a*d. ton— h) and 
A.H.* ^4 4^ (a.d. 1051—53)1 hy their rivals, the ^AbbMid Cali;phs 
of Baghdid, who declared that they were really descended 
from the Ptrsiaci heretic ‘Abdu^Uah b* Maymun al-^ddah,* 
who saw in the hitherto unaggressivc sect of the Ismael is a 
suitable instrument for the propagation of his tiartKendental 
and eclccdc doctrine^ aild for the acJnevemenl! of his ambinous 
political aspirations* 

Xhis Fdtijnid dynasty — the Artti-Caiiphs of North Afnca 
and Kgypt^—attained and nLainialned their political power 
(which endured from a*d* 909 until a,d, 117*1 
when the fouriccnth and last F^mid Caliph was 
removed by Saldhu^d-Oini or Saiadin, from the 
throne of Egypt) by a rdigious propj^tida conducted throogh- 
fjut the lands of Islam, and especially in Persia, by numbers of 
skilfol and devested (plural or joi^onaries, men 

with m profound knowledge of the human heart and of the 
methods whereby their peculiar doctrines might best be in¬ 
sinuated into nLinds of the most diverse character These, if 
we wish to seek European analogies, may be best described as 
the Jcaultfi, and thdr Iiina*ib Pdnti£ as the " Blade of 

. the Eastern Wodd at this epoch. Th^ caught, so far as they 
deemed it cxpcdEcnt in any particular case, a Doctrine (TaV/jn) 
based on Allegorical Interpretation (TfiWi) of the Scripture 
and Law of Islim, of which, ai they asserted, their Imdms 
were the fo|c inheritors and guardians | hence they were some¬ 
times called ; and this Doctrine was an Botcric 

doctrine, whence thej' were also called Mdfiifh or “Esoterics.*^ 
More commonly, especially after the institotJon of the New 
Propaganda,” they were simply called, par exctJkftcf^ “ the 
Heretics^* {Ma/dhlda). 

^ lie died in lUbi (AJa. ^^74-75! about Ihe same Utnc that the twel/Lb 
tmaiD of *• Sect at the Twdvc disappeared, Sec pfc 3^ e| $^4, d 
Ihc Ptvitgumena. 
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Their Doctrine^ which is intricftte and ingcnimiij 1 hsve 
described at some length in the (pp* 405-415) 

to this volume^ and it could be illtistrated by an 
abundance of matcnal^ much of which may be 
found set forth with teaming and discriitiiiiation 
in the admirable works of dc Sacy^* Guyard,* dc Qoejej3 &c.j 
while much more (r^g^ the full accounts given in the /0/tdn^ 
gu^hd and the ydmi'u^t-TjTivdjiifi) is stiU unpublishedH. In 
essence, their Inner Doctrine {reserved for those fully Inimtcd) 
was philosophical and eclectic, borrowing much from old 
fiintan and Semitic systems, and someching from Nco- 
Platonisi and Neo-Pythagorean tdeas^ It was dominAted 
throughout by the mystic number StVfn r there were Seven 
Prophetic Periods (those of Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, 
Jesus^ Muhammad^ and Muhainniad b. Isma^Sl), and each of 
these Seven great Prophets was succeeded by Seven ImAms, of 
whom the first was in each case the trusted ally and intimate, 
though “Silent “ (^dwtft), confidant of bis **Spcakrng^ 
chief, and his “Foundation " {jAdjJ or “ Root ^ fSir), The 
last of these Seven Imims in each cycle was invariably 
followed by Twelve Apostles (Nirj/I), with the East of whom 
that Prophetic Cycle came to an end and a new one began. 
The sixth of the Seven Prophetic Cycles, that of the Prophet 
Muhammad, ended with the Seventh Tmim, l5taa% and his 
naqlh; and Isina^Q's son Muhammad [whose grandson the 
fii^t Fdtimid Caliph, ^Ubaydu Uih the Mahdi, claimed to be) 
Lnaugursted the seventh and last cycle. This great principle 
of the Seven Prophetic Cyclm corresponded on the one hand 
with the Five Grades or Emanations nf Being ,4 which, with 

* EMpMt^ di la dm Dnua (Parii, i 8 j 8 p a vols.]^ 

■ FragmatlA tdaiffi i lir-t Isntacih . ^ ^ nsec fraiiuciion ei 

ifc/ci IFanih 1874 ; Un Crupi#l Mntire dm ^uusi'iij [Paria, i»77Jl 

* JUF CiinAU/Jief ijli fT fer FiJ^iiirdfjlLe^^lcnp 

* TIick are {1) ibe UnivemI Reason \ (3]i the tTnlw^ Soul; {j.J Primal 
Matter \ t4j Space ; auiU {5J Time (or Ihc Plemmn and the tCcnDma.}, See 
Uk£ /^rL>J^£knn£Rrj, pp, 409-410. 
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God and Mjan^ made up the Sevenfold UniversC| and was 
typified on the other in the Seven Degrees of loitbtiQn 
through which the proselyte julvanccd EO the InnemiDSt 
Docirine-^ Every ceremony of ttligton and every object of 
the natural iinJvcr% was but a type or symbol of these 
Esoteric Mysteries ; a wonderful Saenmen^ jneaniogless to 
the profane formalist and man of science, but to the initiated 
believer fniught with beauty and marvel And, as wc know 
from dc ^cy^s researches, it was the first business of the 
or propagandist, tp arouse the curiosity of the neDphyte 
as to this esoteric signifioince of all things by such questions 
as: ^Why did Gad create the Universe in Seven Days?” 
^ Why arc there Seven Heavens, Seven Earthi {or Climes), 
Seven Seas, and Seven Verses in the Opening Chapter of the 
Qur*An i** “ Why does the Vertebral Column contain Seven 

Cervical and Twelve Dorsal Vertebra } The objection that 
neither this doctrine nor any thing greatly resembling it liad 
been taught by any of the Prophets whom they ctiutnemted 
was met by the caplanaiian that, according to a universal 
Law, while the Prophet was revealed, the DcKrtrine was 
concealed, and that it only became patent when he was 
latent. In every case the practical aim of the Isma^Ui or 
uussionary was to induce the neophyte to take an oath of 
allegiance io himself and the ItnAm whom he represented^ and 
to pay the loiim^s money (a sort of ** PelcrVpence *’), which 
was at once the symbol of his obedience and his cantribucion 
to the materiat strength of the Church wkh which he had 
cast in his lot. 

At the epoch of which wc are now speaking al-Mustan^ 
(Abu Tamim Ma*add), the eighth E'li^mid Caliph (rdgned 

» Ttiese Deg^eeij with the Doctrine &iKcc»ive3y revved in each, are 
fully dcsfzibed by de S^my vqI i, pfi. liiiv-cixniu), and boeby 

on pp- 411^15 of Uw 

* TypLfjnng Ehe Seven Tnumi supparting Uie Head or Chief of Lheir 
Cyck 2nd supported by the Twdvc N'aqils. 
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A.D, 1035^4), was the supreme head of aU the 
whom the rival claJms of his soci&p and Nizirp divided 

. after his death into two rival greupi, a W«- 

tern (Egyptian^ SjTUJip and North African) and 
an Eastern (Peraian), of which the latter [after¬ 
wards wtended to Syria) constituted the Assassins properly 
^called. Al-Mustansir's predecessor, the probably insane^ 
pl-IJilciiii bi amriltah (“ He who rules according to God^s 
cozDiiund had concluded a rdgn of eccentric apd capridotts 
tyranny, culminaring in a claim to receive Divine hoiiDuns, by 
a ^ disappemnee" which was almost certain ly due to the 
murderous hand of some outraged victim of his caprice or 
cruelty, though some of his admirers and followers, the 
ancestors uf Lhe Syrirni Druzes of to-day (who derive thetr - 
name fmm al-HIktin's mlniscer ad-Dumdf who encouraged 
him in hb pretensions)^ pretended and believed that he had 
merely withdrawn himself from the gaze of eyes unworthy to 
hehold bU sacred person,* The confusion caused by thb ’ 
event had subsided when al-Mustansir came to the throne in 
A,o, ^035# mid his Jong reign of nearly siiEry y^rs may justly 
be regarded as the culminating point of the power and glory ; 
of the Isma^li or Fitimid dynasty, whose empire, in spite of ^ 
the then recent loss of Morocco, AJgiers, and Tunis, stiU 
included the rest of North Africa, Egypt, Sicily, Malta, and 
varying portions of Syria, Asia Mitior, and the shores of the 
Red Sea. Indeed, in A.n. *056 Wasit^ and two years bter''' 
BaghiHd itself, acknowledged aJ-Mustan^ir the Fidnud as 
their lord, while the allegiance of the Holy Cities of Mecca 
and Medina, lost for a whDe to him in iojo-71, was 
regained for a time in 1075 ; and, though Damascus was tost 

■ Jbiml-AUiir |iii& anm 454 » Z-0.104^^3) mentJoEU the appeuanee in 
C3ln> a pn^femicr who annrrqnjcd^ that be was al-l^akun retEu^mad iu 
caiihi and drew alter tumsitll m^ny people, at tbe bead of wLiofn be 
attacked the puiber oF al-Muidaosir He hnwever, taken prisoner^ 
and, with many ai his adluirent^, ondhcd ar^ ibeu shut to death wiih 
aiTDlVS. H{a lumc was S iilikui. 
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in the same Tyte, Siddii} and Acre were occupied by tis 
troopfi in 1089. 

A dcscnptiQn of aUMuscinsir^s Couiti, of his just and wise 
rule, and of the scciLricy and pn^spciity of his subject has been 
left to us by one of the nDost remarkable uid 
original men whom Persia produced at thi^ or, 
indeed, at ajiy other epoch—^to wit, the celebrated 
poet, traveller, and mi^oJiaryp NAjir-i-Khmraw, colled 

by his felloty-religionLits “the Proof” of IChurjs^. 

EIc is bKedy mentioned In. two places (ffl a8&* and 290* of the 
British Museum Manuscript Add. 75.618) of the 
Taw^riJth, in connection with the successor to his see,* ffason- 
i^bbdh. The first of these possaj^es runs z& follows 


^ No^-i-l^usraw, oitnicted by the fame of al^Mustan^, come 
from Ifliurdsau to Egypt ■ where be abode ieven year%» pc^orming 
the pilgrimage and retnmiTig to Egypt c^ery year.. Finally be 
eame^ after perfomung the [fleveoth] Klgiimagep to Sa|ra/ and sc 
returned io Ehurasdnr where he carried on a propaganda for the 
"Alawis Fdtiniid CalipbaJ of Egypt in E^kb. His enemies 
attempted to destroy him^ and be bemme a fugitive in the tughlonds 
cf Simingan^ where be remained tor twenty yearly content to subsist 
on water and herbs, Hason-i-^bbd^ Uw l^nnyiitritep of Yajnan* 


* The l9ina*il» called each of the regkms asafgned to a Grandor 

arcb-pn^rpagondiEt, a *' Sea “ and T have fuuod the word-play, 

uiifnrtuicUclyi quite hresastlblcL 

V In Augnst, A.D, 1047^ OE WE Ieoth Imm bft own record of his traveti, 
the Sti/arHfdma. 

i He was only in Egypt tar fonr years Mid a halfp hot he performed the 
Pilgrimage to Mecca leven times, and wav obvent fram home for exactly 
seven Innar years (Jumada J[. A-H. 417, Hit Jnmada U, 0,11. 4441 
Jsinqary, a.d. till October, a.Ul loisa. 

* tn fihii -Kinj A.tl. 443 = EecembErT a.d. 1051. 

f He dolmed to be dcAcendal Iruni the old HhayaritE Ein^ of Yamao^ 
but he bimdell was bom at Hay In Persia [near the modem Tihrin), and 
bit onDEAtora had probably been settled in PEnia Im- many gcneratloiis- 
Acennllng In the Jdmr*u't-TmifdHkkt howevEr, bia folher came lo Fervla 
trom Edia, and be was bom at Quai. 
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hasan-a^absA^ 

came rmm Persia tc al^MustiiiLsir bi Mb * disgaised as a Carpenter^ 
and asked hts penniisioD to carry on a propa^mda in the Persian 
lands. This permission having been accorded to him., he secretly 
inquired of al-Must]in|ir in whose name the propaganda should be 
conducted after his death j |o which the Calipb [al-Blustanslr] 
replied, ^In the tiMie of my cider soo^ Niicir*s wbertfore tiie 
IbTQa'iils [of Persia] main tain the Itnamate of And *Otir 

Master' [Sa^^yid-edp Hasaa-i- 5 abbab] chose the centres of his 
propaganda] the castles of Quhi^itin. fts. we shall presently relate/* 




The second reference (f. 190^) is too tong to translate in ' 
fillip anti is cited, in what profess to be the ipsisstTna VfT^a of 
Hasan-i-S^bbib, from the already-mendoncd Sar^ 
piz^hi-i-Sayyid-Tii^ According to this pMsage,^ 
IJIasan-i-^bbAh^s full nsune wmsal-TJasaii ^AH k Muhaminad 
b. Ja^inr k al-!;lMsayn b»a^^abbAbal-RiniyaTi, but he would not 
allow his followers to record his pedigree, saying, “I would 
rather be the chosen servant than his unworthy son^^* 

His father came from Kiife to QlutIt where Hasan was born. 
From the age of seven be was p^ionately fond of study^and 
till the age of seventeen he read widely and voradoitsly.J 
Hitherto, like hts father, he had belonged to the Sect of tbe'^ 
Twelve; but about this time he fell tmder the inSuence nf a / 
F&fimid di'‘i named Amir ^art^b, ^‘and before him," he adds, | 
“of Ni^ir-i-Khusraw, the ‘Proof” of Khuribin*”4 The pro^ 


■ Thli wask aecanding to Ibnol-Alhir {voL ia, p. sub unmt a.iL 4^7}, 

ill A-Hr479(^A-n. biitaccofding to Lbe ydmi*^u'i-Tu^rWt (h ago*) 

□n Wednesday, 18, a.u. 471 August 301^ a . d , 1070). 

■ In of;i^osl£km Id ihoic of Egypt^ who 3c«pt«| K^hdr'ii brofthcr 

This latter ^cct Is represented of this present day by the 
Hoibrnu In India, whlk the AghI Kli;ln and his lollowors repreaent Ihr 
p^rdiui branch. 

t Ibfiu'l-Athir (x, xie, anno 49;) alio describei him u able^ 4;oiiia^ 
genii% jtiH it^ubd in mathemaiics, arilhmetJCj amtitiumy iEncliuUng, of 
□onrse, Aitfulogy], and 

* The teit Ls lUlher ajnbigi^ous^ia that I am not aur^ whether we ihouJd 
imdcrntand befum ^ " Ibe wonls ^ oiider the infinenpe ufT^* or iilmply 

waiL'* [ incline lo the &:st mppositiniL, for Nifit'l-Khuiniw returned to 
Pereia In A.D. 1051, and Haiiaii 4 ^Sai»bah, who was, as wc Icorn from 
Thmi'I'Atiur {x, tio}^ suspected: □{ Ireqaenting the usembUei the 
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pag^nda, he odds, had not met with routh &urqe^ in the dme 
of Stiltin Mahmud of Ghaena^^ though previouslir Abu ‘AKb* 
Stmjur and the Saminid Prince Na^ b, Ahmad^a with many 
pei^ns of humbler ccndiiion, had embraced the l^ma^ doc- 
. trine in Persia* After many long conferences and discussions 
with Amir ^hirib, Hasan remained unconvinced, chough 
' shaken ^ bat a severe illness^ from which he scarcely expected 
to reenverf seems co have inclined him still further tn belief. 
On his recovery he sought out other Ismahli *Bu Najm- 
i-Sarrjj the Saddler and a certain Mij^mln, who had been 
authorised to engage in the propaganda by Shaykh [Ahmad b,] 
*Abdu"LMaIilt [b.] *Af |i 5 h| a prominent leader of the IsmaHIfs 
in Persia, mentioned both by al-Bundiirt 3 ind Ibiiul-Athlr -4 
This man was ttubsequently captured and crucified on the re¬ 
duction nf the IsmaHH stronghold of SK^-dlah or Oiab-kuh, 
near Isfahan, jabont a.h. 4^9 a.d. uos- 6)* Mii*min 

ultimatdy^ with some diffidence (for he recognised in Hasan-i- 
^bbdh a superior in inttlUgence and force of character)^ 
received from the distinguished prDsdyte the or oath of 
allegiance to the Fi[imid Caliph, In Ramaddo, A*n* 464 
(May-June, lOjz) Ibn *A^£sh, whdSrC proper sphere of 
activity or *^S£e^^ was I^feMn aod Adharbayj^n, came to R^yi^ 

"Egyptian PtnpiigaiMlist!i“ ]J}u'^dtu%Ui^njfy{B) in Ray (oo acoQuni of 
wbicb su&ptdwi he Will compelled to Bee fratn Ibeai^e), may very well 
have met him, Jwigi.ag by the modem aiuJagy of Ihe ndhis, it Is qniic 
cataJn to me that a yimtig a£tid ptomlsjTig proselyte would YV^lhont foil 
he pmeated to an eminent and able propagamlifti just surtTred Crom ihc 
centre of the movcmeiit with full credicntbU lo the faithfiU Iei Persia^ 

* An emhssry of the FaiimMs calleid at-TahartI (Itom Tahart, a town iu 
Morocco) enme ha $EiJ 0 n Mahmiui about aei. <A.tX 1003)^ See the 
Cairo td, d al’'''IJtbf, vol. il^ pp. 538-35 U 

* The Ni^irpol-Mnlk in hi* (cd, SchcfeC, pp, i8S-ig^| 

aoiraei Nar 11 of being a^Billni.^ or fsma'lli, nj^d desciinbes huw hie 
hcFEsy coat tiLm hU HIc and hu ihmoe- Sec alupp- 4S3’^trf my fVj- 
tegornimi to ihh volume. 

» pp, 90 and 01, where he la called '' Ihc chief of the EaSinLs.” 

* vd. PC frp. where it 15 vdd thal Ihc Bitlnia dowTied him with 

a crown of ijqltL Hasau-i-Sabboh 15 Iherc (p. tto) atso dcBcribed ai "'one 
oJ hii pupils."^ 
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saw and mpproTcd Hisaii b, and bade him go to Egypt^ 

to Cairo^ the Fi|imid capiu]. Accordmglyi in a,h^ 467 ^ 
[A4n* 1074-75] he went to whence, after acting for 

two years as Ibn *A^tish's view or dqjnty, he proceeded to 
£g>'pt by way of Aiiharhayjin, IblaylfiHqjn, Maw^l^ Sinjir, 
RahbAf Damascus, Sidon, Xyre, AcrCi and thence by si^ On 
hifi arrival at his destination on August 30, A.n. 107S, he was 
honcumhly received by the Chief Di*i (D4i*f*i^-Dw*dr) B 4 -" 
Dd^ud and other notables, and was the object of special favours 
on the pan of al-Mu&tanfir, whom, however, he was not 
privileged to see in person, thoegh he renuined at Cairo far 
eighteen tnnnchs. At the end of this period he wsis compelkd 
— by the jealousy of Musta^I and his partisans, especially Badr, 
the commandcr-in-chief, as we are informed—to leave Egypt j 
and he embarked at Alexandria in Rajah, a.h, 472 (January, 
A.n^ loSo), was wrecked an the Syrtan coast, and returned by 
way of Aleppo, Baghdad, and Khilsistln to l^fahin, which he 
reached at the end of Dhu^UHijja, AM^ 473 (Jtmc, 108 
Thence h(^extended his propaganda in favour pf Nisir* tht ^ 
elder son of al-Mustaji|ir, to Yazd, Kirtnitrt, Xabanstln^ 
Ddmghdn, and other pvts of PciHia, though he avoided Ray, 
for fear of the Kidhimul-Mijlk, who wa$ eager to cBtct his 
capture, and bad given special instructions to that c^ect to his 
son-in 4 aw Ahu Muslim, the Governor of Ray.* Finally he'- ' 
reached Qazwln, and, by a bold stratagem, fully described in 
the Ta^rlAIi-i-GMxiJa^^ obmined possession of the strong moun- 
tain fortress of AlamuE, originally a name correctly 

explained by IbnuU-Athir (x, i la) as the Eagle's 

Teaching’*; more uften, but, as I think, less correctly, is “ the 
Eaglets Nest*”^ As nodeed by most historiAns, by an extra- 

^ Ct Ibnn'J'Athiri, K, fio 

* Pp» ol OmitiTi's edition (voL 1) | also in the yofifti'u'il'rjiPiJriifcli 

f- aol^ 

I JinA ii a good Pemao (and pahlawr) ivt^ for **an eagle," ;uidl dffluj't 
^ f^irnriEkci^ ^PT dfifdkAt, ** tonght^"' but J know n4 qo word tlie tent 
rcscmbtiiig Itis whk^l mcana dJcsL'* 
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ordinary coincidence the sum of the numericsJ values of the 
letters comprised in the name of tbk castle {i -f- 30 + 5 + i + 
40 + 6 -f- 400 = 483) gives the datc(A.F]. 483 = a.h. rogo-^t) 
of its capture by Haean -T- Sah hglh, 

The capture of Akraut, which was rapidly fbllowed by the 
sekure of many other similar strongholds^t like SIkh-DizJi and 
ICh^njin^ near Is^ah&n 5 Tun, Q|*in, 

Zawzatij Ebdr and Khusaf, in Quhistin ; 
Washmlcuh, near Abhar \ Ustunawand, ifi 
Mikandardni A rdahin; Gird-i-Kuh ^ Qal*atu^n- 
Ndi^iir, in Kbu^istin ; Qialktu^t-Tanbiir, near Arraj^ ; and 
Qalktu Khallid IChin, in Fdrs, marks the beginning of the 
political power of the followers of Hasan-t-&^bbih^ who, on 
the death of ai-Mustan^r, became definitely separated in their 
aims from the Isma^ihs of Egypt, since they espoused the cause 
of Nieir, while al-Mu&ta^l, another son of al-Mustanfir^ 
succeeded to the Fa timid Caliphate of Cairo. Hence^ in 
nearly al! Persian histones, such as the yimiHi*t-TswAr!ik and 
the TflVIi/j-f-GifitMj, separate sections are generally as^gned 
to the “ bma^flis of Egypt and the West ” and the “ Isma^ilii 
of Persia,^’ “NiaarCi,^' or, to give them the name by which 
they are bes! known, “ Assassins.” 

The etymology of the name “ Assassin ” was long disputed, 
and many absurd derivations were suggested^ Some supposed 
E^wniofTaf ^ corruption of HammyjiiM or 

-toSr yasan”; Casencuve proposed to 

connect it with the Anglo-Saxon word jfJjt, "a 
knife" ; and G^h^lLn wished to derive it from Shdhtmhtih (for 
Shdf 7 dit^ 5 Mh \ « King of kings," while many equally impossi ble 
^ theories were advanced. It was reserved for that great scholar 
Sylvestre dc Sacy to show that the word, variously corrupted 
by the Crusaders (through whom it came into Eumpe) into 
Assassin i, Assess! ni, A^issini, and Heiss»£ni, was more closely 

^ Ibnol-AUrir (*, devijtei a seclbn oT tria chrtsiicle for the year 

aji. 4^ to their cmuncraliua and deseriptiotu 
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represented by the Greek eh rent tiers as 
accurately of all by the j^ar^u^rir of Rabbi fictijamin of 
Tudela; and that it stood for the Arabic Hmhhhi {in the 
plural Haihhhiyyint or l:^&ihhhiyya\^ a name given to the sect 
because of the use which they made of the drug Hmhlsh^^ 
otherwise known to us as “Indian hemp,” “bang/’ orj 
Cannahii !n£ta^ This drug is widely used in most Muham¬ 
madan countries from Morocco to India at the present daj^ 
and allusions to it Ln Jalilu^d-Din Rurni^ and other 

poets show that tt has been ^jniliar to the Persians since^ at 
any rate, the thirteenth century of our cm. But, at the epoch 
cf which we are speaking, the secret of its properties seems to 
have been known in Persia only to a few — ^in fact, to Hasan-I- 
^bbah and his chief confederates, amongst whom, we may 
recollect, was at least one physidan, the alrady-mctitioned 
Ahmad b. ^AbduU-Malik b. ^A^lsh. 

I have dbewhere^ discussed at greater length than is possible 
here the use and peculiarities of this drug, and I there em¬ 
phasised the evil repute^ as compared with opium 
and other narcotics, which it bears in Persia, 
where k is seldom mentioned save in some meta- 
phoncal way, as “the Grarn ftrrtit/* “the Mysteries,” 
“ M aster Sayyid ,^ and so on i and 1 ascribed this ill repute Jc^ ^ 
to the harmfulness of the drug than to m close association ' 
with a heretical and terrifying sect. It must not, however, be 
imagined chat the htthiiiuil use of ^aihhh was encouraged, or 
even permitted, amongst his followers by the “Old Man of 
the Mountain,’* for its habitual use causes a lethargy, negli¬ 
gence, and mental weakness which would have fatally dts- 
qualilied those lo whom It was administered from the elective 

* By Penian Mstoriana this term is fnucli roofc rardy employed tiun 
Mul^id (pL tmt it k mtd by ai-Bundir E, ]x 

^ In tbc Mid-sessJofiaJ Addreu dflivcrtiil befcxre the Abc^cihian Society 
on January 14^ 18975 and eutiLkd A Chapter fiiim ih£ History of Cannobii 
imiiaii puhihhed in the SL HiatpiM JoMmjl for 

1897. 
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pcribramnc^ cif the d£lif::ace tasks with which ther were 
charged j and its use was cmfiiied to one &f the Grades or 
Degrees into which the arganisadon was 

These Grades of Tnidaticm existed, as 
wc have setn^ from m early period in the tsma^li 
scetj but after the ** New Propiiganda ” they were in 
, some degree rearranged by Hasati-i-Sabbi^ as follows. At the 
head of the Order {subject at this time to the ImAm, who, after 
the death of al-Mustan^ir, was no longer the Fifimid Csdiph^ 
buE a son of his disinherited and murdered brother Nizar) itood 
the Chief-Propagandist, or Grand Master, cocth 

moniy t^ed outside the circle of his followers SAayiAuV-JaW, 
** the Mountain ^Chief^^'a term which the Crusaders, owing to 
a misunderstanding, rendered ” Ic Vieux,” “ the Old One," or 
.. the Old Man of the Mountain.” Next came the Grand 
Priors, or Superior Propagandists who formed a 

kind of episcopacy, and to each of wham was probably com¬ 
mitted the charge of a particular district qr "see*”^ After 
these came the ordinary propagandists, or These formed 

the higher grades, and were pretty fully initiated into the neal 
doctrines, aims, and politics of the Order^ The bwer grades 
comprised the or “Companions” of the Order, who 

were partly initiated^ the Lifiqft or “Adherents,” who had 
yidded the oath of allegiance without much comprehension of 
what it involved | and, lastly, the FiJA'h^ or “ Self-dcvnted 
Ones," the “ Destroying Angels” and minisiers of vengeance 
of the Order, and the cause of that fkr-reacMng terror which 
it inspired—a terror which made tings tremble on their thrones 
and checked the angry anathemas of outraged orthodoxy* 

In this connection 1 cannot reftain from again quoting the 
graphic and entertaining account of the initiation of these 
Fi^A'ii given by Marco Polo in the thirteenth ceniufy of our 
era, at a time when the power of the Aasroins in Perm {for in 
Syria they coutinued to hdd their own, and, though quite 
^ See p. aw, n. i, tufra. 
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innocuous condnut: ro exist there even at the present day) 
had been Just destroyed, or was just about to be destroyed, by 
the devastating Mongols of HtiUgu Khan 

“ The Old MatL,'* says he» "was called in their language Aloadin.'' 
He had caused a certaiTi between two tnouDtains to he' 

enciosodt and bad turned it Into a gardcOi the largest 
* and Ttnost beautiful that ever uras seeop fklled with cry 
variety of fmiL lo it were well-erected pavilioDs and " 
paiacesp the most elegant that can be imagined, all covered with 
gilding and omiDisitc painting. And there were ruimdsp loo, dow-^ 
ing freeLy with wine and milk, and honey and water/and numbers 
of ladlesi and of the most beantiftil damseU in the worlds who ooEiId 
play on all nmnner of tnstrarrtents, and sing most sweetly, andi dance ^ 

In a majiuer that was most chartning to beliold. For the Old Man* 
desired to mako his people believe that this was actually Paradise. 

So he fastiiomrd it after the doscripuon that Maliomet gave of his 
Paradbe—to wit, that it shonid be a hcaulif nl g^den nmnLcg with 
conduits of wine and milk and buncy and water, and full of lovely 
women for the delectation of all its inmates^ And, sure enough, the 
Saracens of those parts beCev^ that it was Paradise t 
"Now no man was allowed to enter the garden nave those whom 
he intended to be his s^w.* Th&a was a fortress al the entrance " 
ol the garden strung enough to resist all the world, and theme was 
no other way to get iUi He kept at bis Court a number of the youths 
of the country^ from twelve to twenty years of age, such as liad 
a taste for soldwiog, and to these he used to tell tales about Para- 
disCf just as AlahomcL imd been wont to do ; and they behoved In 
him, just as the Saracens believe in MahomeL Then he would" 
introduce them into his g^den, same four nr six nr ten at a time, 
having made Uicm drink a certain pclitm^ which oust them into 
a deep sleepy and then causing them to be lifted aud carried in. So 
when they awoke they found themselves to the ganlen. 


^ i:tc Is fpeaking, apparently^ of the ^vtnth Grand Maitcr of Alainulr 
'Ala'u'd-Dm ^fubanunad b. who reeded Ms fattier Jal^n'd- 

Diti in ifeu rLTriii n , A-it, (= ^^ovcrnbcrt A.n. 12111, and whose lon^ 
RoknuM-Dm ktiLyrshah, the last Gmiid Master af Ahunut, was captured 
and put to death by the AfangoLs. 

* Ijt^ the Ftffcrjji, tn whom alone, as we have seaii lhe terra dtiiufra 
IS really applicahle 

■ This iraa the deooctkia ol 0asMisk^ and hcnot the Mao,** the 

provider of thu potioii, u ixmdiimcM. called 
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WhcD, thcrefare, they awoke and foiitld themsehes In a place 
&□ channiog, they deemed thai ll was Paiadtse in very trnlh, And 
the ladles and damseU dailied with them to their heart's cemtent^ so 
that they had what jOimg men would have; and with thw own 
good will^wotild they never have quitted the place- 

»r Pcince, whom we call the Old One, kept his Court in 

grand and noble 5tyle, and made those simple hill^folks ahout him 
believe finnly that he was a great propheL And when he want^ 
any of hb to send an any nusajon^ hu would cause that 

potiou whciTOf I spoke to be given to one of the youths in the 
gardeu, and then had him carried inlo his paJace. So when the 
young man awoke he foimd himself in the castle^ aud no longer in 
that Paradisup whEreat he was not over^well pleased. He was then 
cnnditded to the OJd Man's presence, and bowi^ before him with 
great venemtion^ as bclieviDg himself In be in the presence of a true 
proptieU The Pnnee would then ask whence ho came^ and he 
would reply that he came from paradise^ and that it was exactly 
such as Ikfahoniet haj described Jt la the law. This^ of course^ gave 
the othef!^ who stood byt and who haci not been admitted, the 
greatest desire to enter therein. 

** So when the OM Mau would have any ptrince tthun, he would 
say to such a youths * Go than and slay So-and-so^ and wheril^lhnu 
returnest my angels shall bear thee into Paradise, And shoLilds^t 
thou die, nattkelesa even so will I send my angeb to carry tbcc back 
into Paradise,' So be caused them to hellevei and thus there was 
no order □! his that he would oot a^rotii any peril to execute, for 
the great desire that they had to gel back into that Paradise of bis. 
And in this marnici the Old One got bis people to murder any one 
whom be desired to get rid of. Thus, Loo, the great dread that he 
inspired all princes withal made them became his tributaries, in 
order that he mighl aHde at peace and amity with them." 

The blind obedience of these Fi^a'h^ who^ as will have been 
gathered from the above quotation^ were choseo vvith special 
regard to tiii& quality^ combined with courage and 
adroitness, and were not initiated into the phUo- 
sophical conccptbns of the higher degrees of the 
Order, is vreU illustrated by an anecdote preserved to us by Fra 
Pipino and Marino Sanuto 

during a period of truce, Henry, Count of Champagne 
(titular King ol Jcru$alemh was on a visit to the Old Man erf Syria, 
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one daj, as they imlkcd togetluT, they saw some iad< in wMle 
silling on the top of a higli tower. The Sftoyi*, turtiio& to the 
Count, asked if he tuid any anhjects ns obedient as Ms own; and, 
without waiting for a reply, made a sign to two of the boj-s, who 
inunediatdy leaped from the Lower and were killed on the spot" 

The Ftd^U^ though unlearned in the esoteric mysteries 
of their religion, were carcfuljj trained not only in the use of 
arms, the endurance of Jatigue, and the am of disguise;, but 
also, in some cases at any rate, in foreign and even European 
languages { for those deputed to assasinatc Conrad, Marquis 
of Montfemt, were su^icntly conversant with the Frankish 
language and customs to pass as Christian monks during the 
si* months which they spent in the Crusaders* camp awaiting 
an Opportunity fisr the accomplishment of their deadly errand. 
It was seldom, of course, that they survived their vicrim^ 
especially as they were fond of doing their work in the most 
dramatic style, striIcing down the Muslim Amir on a Friday 
in the masque, and the Christian Prince or Duke on a Sunday 
in the church, m sight of the assembled UKigregation. Yet so = 
honourable a death and so sure a way to future happiness was 
it deemed hy the foltuwcrt of ^asan-i-^abbalj^ to die on one 
of the “Old One's” quests, that wc read of the mothers of 
FtdA'U who wept tn see their sons return alive. 

Sometimes they only threatened, if thus they could compass' 
their end. The lender who marched to attack one of rtiri r 
strongholds would wake up some morning in his tcnl to Rnd 
stuck in the earth beside him a dagger, on which was Inins' 
fixed a note of warning which might well turn him hack from 
his espediiion t as is said (but not, I think, oti good authority) 
to have happened to Malikshih, and later to Sabdin. And a 
thcologicai professor, confronted by a quasi^-student, whose 
diligent attendance and close attentiott to his lectures had 
fiivourahly attmetod his notice^ with a chnice between a purse 
of gold and a dagger aj alternative inducements to hini to 
cease reviling the “heretics" of Alamiit, wisely chose the 

15 
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former i and ther^er, when mUied on his aToidaricc of all 
disrespectful aUmior to th™, was worn h> reply, some 
humour, that he hid been “convinced by arguments both 
v>iightj and tremhittit” that he had been wrong to tndulge 
in such urmhari table utterances. 

Until the final destruction of their strongholiU in Persia, 
and the capture and execution of their eighth and last Grand 
Master, Ruktiu'd-Dhi Khurshih, by the Mongols in the 
middle of the thirteenth century, about the sune time that 
the Caliphate of Bighdid was also Dctinguishcd, the Assasins 
were very active, and will be repeatedly mentioned in these 
pages, so that it is esficntial that the reader should ha ve a clear 
idea of their principles, their organisation, and their rdatiem to 
the parent sect of the IsmaMlIs of Egypt, in the histoir of which 
the “New Propaganda" instituted by tJasan-i-Sibbah, with 
the new dement of physical violence and terroristn which it 
involved, marts an important epoch. Of the Syrian branch, 
which made the Order famous in Europe and enriched our 
language with a new word, and whose political power dates 
from the sdiure of the Castle of Banias about a.d* 1 126, we 
shaU not have much occasion to speak j but no one interested 
in their history should fail to read Stanislas Guyard’s most 
fescinating paper in the Jettrnal Asiatic for 1877, Un Grand 
Maitrt da Aaouim. This true and judicious account of the 
remarkable Shaykh Rdshidu’d-Dln Sinin, who for a while 
rendered the Syrian hmneh of the Order independent of the 
PcTBian, rivals in interest the most thrilling romance, and 
supplies a mass of detail concerning the history, achievements, 
and methods of the sect which I am compelled to omit in this 
place. Even at the present day the remnants of this once power* 
fill body are widely, though sparsely, scattered through the East, 
in Syria, Persia, East Africa, Central Asia, and India, where the 
Aghi Khin— a lineal descendant of Ruknu’d-Dm Khurshah, 
the last Grand Master of Alamiit, who himself claimed descent 
through Niair, the son of al-Mustansir, the Fapmld Caliph, 
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from the Seventh Imimi and gnat-great-great-gtajidwn 

□f the Prophet's coasin and son-in-law, *AU h, Abi THib — 
IS still honoufcd as the titular head nf this branch of the 


IsmaHlls- 

In fplldwing the career and examining the acbievemenis of 
Hasan-i-^hbdh we have wandered away from hts earlier co¬ 
religionist, NiHr-i-KhusraWjWhOj from the purely 
literary point of view, is of grea.tcr ttnportance j 
since, while of the writings of the former we pts&ess 
no thing (so far as is at present known) except the extracts 
from the S^^F-gusaiki^i’^SG^idn^ cited In the and 

the of the latter we possess nucneroia 

works of the highest value and interest, both in verse and 
prose, several of which have been the objects of very careAil 
study by Bland, Dorn, Ethd,Fagnan, Noidcfcc, Percsdi, Ricu, 
Schcfcir, and other eminent scholars- With these and with 
their author—one of the most attractive and remarkable per¬ 
sonalities in Persan h'terary hbtorj—^we shidl deal in the next 
chapter, which will be devoted to the litefaturc of the same 
period whereof wc have sketched in this chapter the outward 
politiral aspect. 
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CHAPTER IV 

TllE LITERATUai OF THE EABLt. V SELJlJlt PERIOD I THE 
SJDHAMU^L-JI^ULK. AND HIS CONTIMPORARIEI 

VlT S£ein5 {irop^t to the perspective of this most interestirig aiiJ 
important period that we should begin by considering briefly 
the literary work of the HidMmu^l-MtiLk hitnself^ 
who b its dominant figure. This, » fer as we 
know (for the TVa^dyA^ or “ Testament,” is noto- 
notify spurious), consists of one worl^^ the SiyAsat-ndma^ or 
“Treatise on the Art of Govcrnnicnt ” bf which the Persian 
was published by the Late Charles Schefer in 189^1 
and the translation into Frendip with valuable historical notes, 
in 1893 I while a Sufipitmrrrt^ containing noticd bearing on 
the life and times of the NidhAmu^l-Mulk eatmeted from 
various Persian and Arabic works, was published in 1897^ 4 

Before the appearance of thb edition the bMk was hardly 
accessible, manuscripts of k betng rare^ M. Schefer used 
three (h» own, now in the Bibhoth^ne Nationale, the British 
Museum Codex^and another fttriii Berlin, with partia] colla¬ 
tion of the two St* Petersburg manuscripts)* A sixth is 10 be 
found in the Pote Collection preserved in the lihrary of E^itig^s 
College, Cambridge, and this, though modem, has been of 
great service to me In making much-needed corrcctiona in 
the published text. 

The Siydrnt-rtAma comprises fifty secrions or chapters treat- 
’•ing of nearly every royal duty and prerogative aod every 
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drpartmcfit of itdniintstratiori. It was wnitHi id a-h. 484^ 
(= A.P* 1091-92), only a year before the author's assassinsticnij 
Id response to a request addressed by Maliksbdb to his most able 
and casperienced advisers,^ that each of thein should compose a 
treatise on government, pointing oot what defects existed in 
the organisation and administration of hj> realma, what ml 
innovations had been suffered to creep in, and what good 
customs of former dmes bad been allowed to fall into desuetude, ^ 
Of the treatises composed Li response to this request that qf ^ 
the Ni^imu'l-Mulk was most highly approved by Malik&hih^ 
who laid : “Ail these topics he has treated as my heart desired ; 
there is nothing to be added to his booic, which I adopt as my 
guide, and by which 1 will Wiilk,” It was concluded in 
A.H. 485 {a*o. 1092-93), only a very short time before the 
author's assassiiifttici^ as appears from the foliuwing strungely 
prophetic words occurring in the conclusion t **Thi 5 is the 
Book of Government which hath been wnftcn. Tbc Lord 
of the World had commanded his servant to make a compila¬ 
tion on this subject, which was done according to tiis com¬ 
mand. Thirty-nine secEions^ I wrote at once fr^rmr/terr, and 
submitted them to that exalted Court, where they met with 
approval. This was a very brief [outlineJ, but afterwards I 
added to it, supplementing each chapter with such observations 
as were appropriate to it, and explaining all in lucid language^ 
And in the year A-h. 485, when we were about to set out for 
Baghd&d, 1 gave it io the private copyist of the Royal Library, 
Muhammad Maghribi, and ordered him to tranicribe it in a 
fur hand ; thi^t shsuM I nH d^tiwd r^rtiriT fr&m MiJ 
/jimuy, he may hy thb book before the Lord gf the 
World. * . *.” The bcMk, therefore, was not published until ^ 
aften the author’s death, and probably ici appearance was 

■ t±ic NidhamuH-MuIli, those ipet^iUy menticnied are Sharaful- 
Uuik, Tiija'Htnlk, and Majdvl-MaUc 

■ Tbe rtiiiii!iiijg eleven eh^ters aripcar u> tiave been added at Uie tlmt 
cd 
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farther delayed by the troubles and civQ wa« which Jniiiic- 
d lately supervened on Matikslidh's decease,' 

\ The Siyasat-n^ma [S| in mj opinion, one of the most 
y valuable and mteresting pro« works which exist in Persian, 
both because of the quantity of historical anecdotes which it 
contains and because it embodies the views on government 
of one of the greatest Prime Ministers whom the East has 
produced—a Minister whose strength and wisdom is in no 
way better proved than by the chads and internecine strife 
V^hich succeeded his death. ^It is written in a style extra- 
' ordinarily simple and unadorned, devoid of any kind of 
rhetorical artifice, at times almost colloquial and even careless, 
and marked hy a good many archaic forms characteristic of 
this early period^ A book so extensive in scope cannot be 
adequately reviewed in a work like this; and as it la acce&ible 
to European readers in M. Schefar's excellent French transla¬ 
tion, such review, even were it possible, would be unnecessary. 
Atcentian should also be directed to a review of it from the 
pen of Profesor Ndldelte, of Strassburg, which appeared in 
vol. xlvi (pp. 761-768} of the Zthithrifi dtr Dfutichn M«r- 
gtniSndifcktn GfseUsehgft for 1892, 

Seven chapters [xli-xJvii, pp. 138-105] are devoted to the 
denunciation of heretics, Bpedally the Isma^ and fiatints. 

■ The author compbins bitterly (p, 139) that JtW5> Christiana, 
Fire-worshippers t^M}, and Carmathians are employed by the 
Government, and praises die greater stringency tn this matter 
observed in Alp Arslln’s reign. He aigua body against the 
ShiHtes in general and the “Sect of the Seven” m particular, 
and endeavours to prove that their doctrines are in their 
essence originaUy derived from the communist pseudo-prophet 
Maidak, whom Anusbirwin the Sasanian slew in the sixth 
century of the Christian era,' Of Mazdak he gives a long 

oi thrui' ^ **' ““ Content,, p. 5 

J to tW, volume, 
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2nd dctailE^ iccount (pp. i66—^Si)^ atid desCfibes how, after 
the iiiassacrc of him and his followers, his dcKtrine was earned 
on and reviv^^cd successively by the R^huriajnls or K^hiirram- 
dutbi,^ Sindbdd the Gabr^^ and ‘Abda'llih b. Maymun al- 
QaddihjS who first tnadcr the IsoaaHli sect powerful and 
formidable, and from whoin, as theft opponents declared, the 
Fiiiitii, or ^Alawi, Caliphs of Egypt were d^cended. This 
pardon of the book also comprises a diMcrtation on the evils 
wrought by the interference of women in al&irs of State, and 
on the hereditary character of the qualities essential to a great 
Minister^ and there is a good dial of information about the 
aedvity of the IsmaHH propagandists In Satnanid times, 
especially as to their brief ascendancy during the reign of the 
ill-^rrcd Nasr b. Ahmad (a.d. 913-^+i),* but little or nothing 
about the "New Propganda,"' and no explicitalhision to its 
originator, Hasan-i-^bbih^ Implicit references to the grow¬ 
ing power of the Bddnb are, however, numerous, and there is 
no doubt that the whole of this portion of the book is levelled 
against IIasan-i-5abbih and his followers, as appears pretty 
clearly from the opening paragraphs of chap. slili,A which 
begins thus 

“Sitting f^rik the characUriff fke h^rdict wAu awe ike ftta of Chursh 

and Stai£n 

"! desire to devote a few chapters to the rebellions of schiv 
fiiatics. 50 that all men may know what compassiOTi foe this Dynasty 
doth inspire me. anci what loyalty and ital 1 bear towards Uie 
Scljiiq KingdoiUt especially towards the Lord of the World (may 
God make his Idofidom etwnal!) and Ma cbiJdten and honseboid 
(may the Evil Eye be remote from his reign !). 


’ pp. ami 33 ^ ei * 1 PP^ 3K3-3*4r 

w Ibid^ pp. 393’"J9®' * lhlil.T. p. 4^ 

a This chapter is rtalEy itHv, i^d ii SO nttmbcrwl In ihc tranilatmn 
ip. 24 Jh but m the leal, by an qv«^ght. chap, si and 
both numberted so that all the sdccccdlii|! chaplflra of iba teat have 
tinitiben one ihoTt of thoM. they ahottld bear. 
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" Schianotics have existed at all tunes, and in every region of the 
World, frotn the time of Adain until now, they have revolted ngaiost 
kings and prophetic. There is no faction more accorsed, more 
uQsQiuid in their religion, or more eva in their deeds than these 
< people. l,et [the King] know that behind their walls they meditate 
evil to this Kingdom, and seek to corrupt religion : thetr ears arc 
s^ning for a sound and thdr eyes for an occasion of ill-doing. 
,r If (which God forbid fj any caJamitons event (from which God be 
OUT refuge |J should befall this victariotis dynasty (may God Almighty 
ci^rm H» endurance I}, w d any reverse should happen, these degi 
will emerge Ifom their hiding-places, and rise a^nst this Empire 
to cany out their Shl'ite propaganda. Their power that d 

the Rafidis and Khuiram-dhu’s, and all that em be done will be 
done [by them], nor will they spare aught of sedition, slander or 
Schism. Ostensibiy they claim to be Muslims, but in reality their 
deeds are those of unbelievers, for Uieir hearts (God curse them l> 
Are contrary to their appeaianco, and their words to their deeds. 
The religion of Muhammad the Elect hath, indeed, no 

more malignant and acenrsed foe than these, nor the Empire of’thc 
Lord of the Worid any worse enShjy; and those persons who 
tCHiay have no power in this Empire, and claim to be Shi^ites arc 
[in reality] of this faction, worinpg to accomplish their aims, and 
strcngtliennig them and carrying on ibcir piopaganda. Therefore 
they seek to pers4iade the Lord of the World to overthrow the 
Honse of the 'Ahh^ids; and should f remove the fid from this 
cauldron, how many disgraceful things would come forth there¬ 
from 1 Auf sirifr a c^ain a-rnftt haik Oicrued lo the JUjrd ef the 
World thrvugh a,eir aflivilies, Unrefore kc ii ptooc h take utmt tteh in 
mi difaiion, by rrajppi 0/ the irtfrourd mriiBr BAereu/ they hold out 
the Amg eager/or ipeatih. They reftaent me oi a fre- 
iudiced oJpKBfr, « ffcrf my adrieeon thU mailer « onlrteTyfo t^re 

/ ihall hare darted *eu«. Ther, mil ikt King knmr JS«e great « as 
wy b thiiiKtonoui Dynasty, and that I vai wf uaaetiuainted 

preunied b the Roya! judgemeni (may God malt it n, and did wt 
totteeai : tka^k, ttaag ikat ni> remarks on this svhietl ntrs not 
actiftAbU^ i did nui them," 


The implication contained in the beginning of the ilalicisol 
portion of the above Mtract is in striking agreement with a 
passage (f. 14-) m the manuscript of the Rihatu'i-SuJkr where 
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the author complains that ** hemic myrrnidom ibotuid and 
give rise to the distress^ and heavy caJiation against which he 
protests^ These heretiesj he adds^p come for the moat pan 
from the towns of Quits, Kishln, Abg^ and Farihdn, 

and gain hj pr^mkiing thi King an m€ria$fd rtvmut 
the very word used by the NldhAmu^-Mulfc 'itt the passage 
above cited), “ under which expression they cloak their 
exactions.^" Some confinitadon is hereby afforded to an 
incident in what I may call the cUssit^ legend of the 
coanter-intrigiics of the Nidhimul-Mulk and Hasan-i-Sabbih^ 
where the latter is represented as recommending himself to the 
ICing^fi favour by a fiscal optimism wherein was implied a 
disparagement of the NidhAm^^-Mtilk^s financef* 

In concluding this too brief notice of a most intOTSting 
and valuable work^ I feel bound to add that, though there is no 
Persian prose work on which I have lectured with so much 
pleasure and profit to myself—and I hope also to ray hearers 
as this, yet the historical anecdote^ must be accepted with a ^ 
certain rcservci while senous anachronisms are of constant 
occurrence* ThiiS| on p- ta of the text, Yi^db h* Layth ts 
represented as threatening to hring the Fdfiiuid rival of the 
*Abbisid Caliph al-Mu'tamid (who reigned from a.d. 870 
until Sgi) from Mahdiyya, which was not founded until 
at the earliest computation, and perhaps not till ten 
years later, and simibr errors are common, cspcdaJly in what 
concerns the “heretics,” with whom, as though by some 
prophetic instinct of his doom, the author seems to have been 
so painfully prmccupied as alQ]f>st to lose his sense of historical 
proportion and perspective* Indeed, it seems by no means 
unlikely that his vehement denunciations of their doctrinm, 
practices, and aims may have supplied them with the strange 
incentive to his as^ssinadon* 

I have already briefly alluded in the previous chapter to one 

* The storv wiTi be fflnnd in Its typiesJ fomi *n. the Td 
JiiJes Giaiiliii'a tot and traiwklknit voh i* pp. 20&-3!i^ 
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of most remarkible men of tliis epoch whose literary work 
we must now comidcr. I mean Nipr-i-Khusraw, the poet, 
sa^r4* traveller, and Isma^ib' propa^ndUt. About his 
personality there has grown up a mass of legend 
mainly derived from the spurious autobiography prdixci! to 
the Tabriz edition of his Di'mJhtt This tissue of tables, 
mingled, apparently, with details drawn from the livts of other 
eminent persons, and concluding with an account, put in the 
tnoutb of Ni^tr’s brother, of his death at the age of [40 and 
his supernatami burial by the yinn^ occurs, as Ethi has 
pointed out,* in three recensions, of which the longest and 
most detailed occurs in Taqi Kdshf’s Khuliiatu'l-ath*ir^ and 
the shortest in the Haft ta/lm and the &/fw, while that given 
hy Lutf All 3 eg in his Aiosh^kalts s^nds midway between the 
two* A translation of the recension last mentioned was 
published by N. Bland in voh vij of the Jeurnal tf the Re^al 
Afiatit pp. j&o ft and the substance of it (omitting 

the marvels) is given by Schefer in the Introduction to his 
edition and tianslation of the Safaf-adma (ppi viii—*vu). As 
stands it is probably, as Ethd supposes, a product of the 
ninth or tenth century of the hijra (fifteenth or sixteenth of 
the Christian era); for the Haft IqiSm is apparently the 
earliest work in which it occurs, and this was written in 
A.n. 1002 (aiD. 1593^4)' 3 t imjch earlier date many 
legends gathered round NJ^ir-i-Khusraw, as wc see from the 
account of him contained in aUQaawInTs Atfidru’UBi/aa 
IPP* Yunigan), a geographical work composed 

about A.o, 1276, Here he is represented as a King of Balkh, 
dnven out by his subjects, who took refuge in Yumgan, 
which he adorned with wonderful baths, gardens, and talis- 
mimic fi^cs, whereon mine might gaze without feir of 
wing his reason. The bath in particular, which, as the 


hii very inlereslinir arUcle on tbe Raankimil't. 
the Z^OM.G^ for 11879, PP~ 


mima In vol. 
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ituthor declares, was still estisttng in his ome, is described ifi 
great detail. 

Here Is one of the picturesque incidents with which the 
Pseudt^Autebiograpfiy is adorned, and which, in ail its asentials, 
occurs in a manuscript dated a.H. 714- (” 
served in the India Office Library • 


"After much trtrabie wc reached the city of Niship^, there 
beiR£ with us n pupil erf minei an e*pwt a^leareed mclap ysice^ 
, ^ Now in the whole city of NUbapur there was no one 

who tuicw us, SO wc eamo and tnok tip our * 

aaiiiftwsnipJij. jnfjjquc. As wc walked through the city, at the door 
of every mosque by which we passed meu ^te curaing “t'-^ 
accusing me rf heresy and atheisni 1 bat the ^sople 
of iheir opinioa concerning me. One day, as I v® passing thresh 

the fiJidr.a man from Egypt j - 

thou not KasiH-Khusraw. and is not this t^hy 
In terror 1 seired his hand, and, ougagmg hm in 
him to my lodging. Then I said, 'Take thirty tho^d 
gold, and refrain from divulging Ihe s^et Wh*“ ^ ^ 
Luted, I at once bade my famllMir *P’"‘ 

to him, and thrust him forth from my iodfim& Then 1 wiui ^th 
Abti Sal'd tu the Waff, halted nt the shop of a cchbicr, and ^%e 
him my shoes to repsUr, that we might go forih fr™ “ 

suddenly o clamour made itself heard near at band^^e cobblis 
huffisd oa in the dirwtinn whence t^ sounds * 

while he returned with a piece of ftedi 00 the po»n ^ 

■What; Inquired 1,' was the distwtmnce, and wba is tha “ 

flesli r 'Whv,* replied the cobbler, ‘it seems that one erf * 

Kliusraw's disciples appeared in the city nnd hc^ 

its dodort, who repudiated bis asscruons, each adducing wme 

respectable authority, while he continued to quote m auppoft ol bis 

vjew 3 verses of NS^-UKhusniw. So the dergy « a 

adieu tore him in pi«Bi,and I too, to ^ 

portion of bis flesh.' When I Jeirncd what leid bdaUen 

1 could no longer control myself, and said to the cobbler, 'Gwe me 


• Selecticms fram the Di'wJim of si* old P^'»n P®^ 
lanitiieripl fn^ which the frondspieec of this 

iticra is fronltlit Tabri* cdiiioii erf thff ^ 

B my Tcitr nmfftxgii iha Pmidnit 479-^ 
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iny shews,, for ooe >§hoaJd not 
No^-t-Kh ustaw arc recite^/ 
brother came forth from the 


isTty in a city where tlw vtrses of 
So I took my sSoeSj and with my 
city of Nishipiir*^* 


Anochcr fictitious episode in the Pseudo-Autohiography 
describes bow Nifir-^Khusraw, having fled from Egypt to 

A«ttiitfctioD '* uwaJr to the 'AbbSsid Caliph 

llih, and sent by him as an ambas- 
sador to the ot “Heretics'* 

As^ns), of GiliJi, who discover his identity with the 
phiksopher whose works they admire, load him with un¬ 
welcome honours, and refiise to let him depart until, to 
secure his release, he compasses the death of their king by 
t^ical means, and afterwards, by the invocation of the 
pUnct Mars, destroys the army of his pnrsueis. One knows 
not which to admire the more, the supernatural features of 
this epi^e, or the grow anachnsnisms which it iifvolvea, for 
the Caliph al'Qldir died in a.d. 1031, whiles as we have seen, 
the Assassins first established themselves in Gdiln in a.d. 1090. 
One feature of this legend, however, seems to be a misplaced 
reminiacence of an incident which redly belongi to the life of 
another Eater phiJo^her, Na,fru*d-Dfn of Tiis. who, as is well 
nown, actually djsJ dedicate the original, or firat edition, of 
his celebrated Ethics (the to the Ismah'li 

^vernor of Quhistan, Na|lru'd.Dln ‘AbduV-Rahtm b. Abi 
M^tiir, Smilarity of names, combined with a vague know¬ 
ledge of Nisir-UKhusraw's connection with the Isma'fli sect 
no doubt suggested to the compUer of the Fseudo-AiitJ 
biography the idea of making Nijir-i-Khusraw write a 
commentary on the Qur'dn explaining the sacred text accord- 
mg to the herericai views of his host, which unfortunate 
undest^mg « represented as the cause of the disaster at 
Nuhipur mentianed nbave. 


Leaving the PKudo-Autobiography, we must now proceed 
0 consider NAfir-i-Khusraw*s genuine works, the prcee Safer- 

or MarrEltT kr* nf ,kL- T _ t.. ft'* * ^ 


«d«a, or Namnve of hs Travels (edited and translated by 


\ 


i 
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Schefer, Paris, tSBl)! tht coUected paens (litho- 

gniphed at Tabriz in AiH, TlBb = a,D, 1S64) i the Rant- j 
lhandU-MJma, or Book of Light (published, with ^ 
trauslatiofT and comnieiitaiyj by Dr. £rii£ in the 
Z.DM.G. for 1879-iB 80, vol. ixxiii, pp. 64S- 
665, voJ. XJtxiv, pp. 428—468 and 617—641^ } and the Sf)'‘ddat- 
nJma, or BtMk of Felicity (published by Fagnan in the volume 
of the Z.D.M.G. last mentioned, pp. 643-674}. Besidta " 
these, anotlier work of this writer, the ZdduW-MudAriitf ot * ^ . 
Ptlgrinis' Provision, is preserved to us in a manusenpt formerly , ^ 
belonging to M. Schefer, and now in the BihUoth^ue 
NationalB at Paris. Of these, we shall speak first of the 
Sa/ar-ndma, or « BooJt of Tmvek,*' since this furnishes us 
with the surest basis for an outline of the poet s life. 

The Sa/ar-Hima is written in the same simple and un-' 
adorned style as the Siydmt-ndma, The author, who gives v 
his full name as Abil Mu‘uii*d-Din Nijir-i- 
■n™ KJiusraw al-QubadiySni al-Marwam,* says that he 
was employed for some while in Khmisin as a 
secretary and revenue.officer under Government, in the cijae 
of Chaghri Beg Da’ud the Sdjdqid. In the autumn of 
A.I). 104s, being warned by a dream, he determined to 
renoiuice the use of wine, to which he had hitherto bran 
much addicted, as being “ the only thing capable of lessening 
the sorrow of the world,''and to undeitake the pilgrimage to 
Mecca. At this time he was about forty years of age* He 
performed a complete ablution, repaired to the Mosque or 
Juzjinan, where he then happened to he, registered a solemn 
vow of repentance, and set out on his journey on Thursday, 
the Hitih of Jumida U, A.K. 437 (= December 19, aj). 1045). 

He tfuvelled by way of Shiburqdn to Merv, where he tendered 
his resignation. Thence he proceeded to Niishapur, which he 
quitted in the company of KhwijaMuwaiFaq (the same, prob- 

1 of Uerv (Marw) and Qtthadiydn, I he Ultcr beitig the name td a 
town ajud tatitMi near Timiidbi and th* Okus. 
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itbly, who appears fu the ‘Umar Khayyim legend as the tutor 
of the three companfonsjij and^ vidCuig the tomb of the Sd/J 
saint Biyau'd of Bisfilin at Qumis, came, by way of OimghiA, 
to Samnin. Here he met a certain Ustid *Ali Nisd’t, a pupil 
of Aricenna and a lecturer on aritbmetic^ geometry, and medi¬ 
cine, of whom he seems to Have formed an unfavourable 
Opinion, Passing onwards through Qazwin, he reached 
Tabna on Safar ao, a,h. 4.38 f= August 26, a.d. 104,6), and 
there made the acquaintance of the poet Qatrin, to whom he 
explained certain difficult passages in the poems of Daqiqf and 
ManjGc. From Tabriz he made bis way successively to Van, 
AJehlif, Bitlis, Araan, Mayaffiraqin, Amid, Aleppo, and 
Ma'arratu'n-Nuhnin, wlierc he met the great Arabic philo¬ 
sophical poet AbuVAli aI-Ma<aiT{, of whose character and 
attainments he speaks in the warmest terms. Thence he came 
to Hami, Tripoli, Beyrout, Sidon, Tyre, Acre, and yayfiL 
After spending some time in Syria in visiting the tombs of 
prophets and other holy places, incIuJfng Jerusalem and 
Bethlehem, he made his first pilgrimage to Mecca in the 
late spring of a.d. loq-y, hrom Mecca he returned by way 
of Dama^iu to Jerusalem, whence^ finding the weather 
unfavouraht for a sea voyage, he decided to proceed by land tn 
Egypt, and finally arrived in Cairo on Sunday, 5 afer 7, A.H.439 
t= August 3, A,D. 1047). 

. I« Egypt Nisir.i.Khusraw remained two or three years, 
and this marks an epoch in hts life, for here it was that he 

with the splendour, justice, 
*‘*'tt'*’“tnnion of the Fipmid Caliph 
al-Mustan^tr billdh, and here it was that he was 
initiated into the r^eric doctrines of the Isma^llf creed, and 
received the eommwion to carry on their propagamk and to 
be their “Proof” in Khurfcin. In the 

which would seem to have been written for the genera] public’ 
he IS reticent on religious matters- hut from two passaBa 
(pp. 40 and 42 of the text) it is evident that he had n^Z^ht 
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as to die legitimacy' of the Fitlitiid pedigree^ while as tuthe 
excellence of their administration, and the wealth, content- 
ntent, and security of their suhjcctSj he is enthusiastic* His 
description of Cairo, its mosques (including al*-AzJiar), its ten 
quarters its gardens, and its building and suburb is 

admirable } while the details which he giva of the Fipm'd 
administiation are most valuable. He seems to have been 
much impressed with the discipline of the army, and the 
regularity with which the troops were paid, in consequence of 
which the people stood in no fear of iinJawful exactions on 
their part. The army comprised some 115,000 troops ; mx., 
of cavalry, 20,000 Qayniwinia, IS,'&00 BitiKs (from North¬ 
west Africa),50,000 Bedouin from al-Hiji,*, and 30,000 mixed! 
mercenaries} and of infentry i0,00O black Masmudis (also from 
North-west Africa), i0,oo0 Orientals {MashMqa)^ Turb 
and Persians, 30,000 staves ('nif^a’iA-rAfrd), a Foreign Legion 
of 10,000 Palace Guards (Soed Vr) under a sepmate commander- 
in-chief^ and lastly 3^,000 Zaiy or Ethiopians* The wmlth 
of the Adxdri filled him with wonder, and withal, he says, such 
was the high degree of public safety that the merchants did 
not deem it neemsary to lock up their shops and warehouses, 

"While t was there," he says (p. S3)< "1“ *■**' 439 

(= 1047-09), a son was bom to the Kinfr and he ordered pubUc 
Tcjoidngs. The dty and bdsirs were decorated in s^ wise that, 
should 1 describe it, some men would probably decline to believe 
mo or to credit it. The shops of the doth-wllcrs, moncy-changerr^ 
etc., were so [filled with predoua things], gold,jewels, money, stuffs, 
gold-embroidery, and satin garments, that there was m pl^ for 
one to sit down. And all r«l secure in the Dusticc of the] lung, 
and have 00 fear cf rayrmidans or spies, by reason of Ibeur con¬ 
fidence in him that he will oppress no one and covet no one a 

a7 svalth_ 

There 1 saw wciUdi bcionf^g to privalo inc^yuJu^Sp “**\*!^*' 
ihoold 1 sfbcak abcml it or de^ibe itj s*™ incri^fale to the 

peopk of Persia, f lor 1 ccmld not cstinlitc or comimle their wealth, 
while the welt-bemg which 1 there 1 have seini io no other 
place. 1 saw th-erCj for e^cuiipler a Chfistmtt who was one of c 
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Tidiest meji in Cairp>sD that it -wus said to be impossbk to pompule 
his ship^^ weaJthp and estates. Now one year, owing to the laUtire 
of the Kile, gr^ wfixed drax; luid the tClag'^ Prime Mbusfer sent 
for this Ctmstiaji and said, * The year ia not good, and the King^s 
heart is oppressed on accoiant of his aubjec^ Ham? moch com 
cansl thou givs me dthur for cash or □□ icon * By the blessing 
of the King and his ministcrp' repUed the Chiisttan* * [ tmi?c ready 
sa much com that J coald supply Cairo with for sis yatrs,' 

Now at ibistnne there wrere aKiorcdly in Cairo so many itihabibuih 
that those of NeJiipi^p at the lilghest compiitaUonp would equal hut 
one-tiftli of them^ and whoever cm judge of quaMitit^ will know 
bow wealthy one must be to pOi^ss com to this amountp and how 
great must be the security of the subject and the jiidice of the 
sovereign in order that such condittons and such fortuoei may be 
possible in their days, so that netthcr doth the King wrong or 
oppress any mm, nor doth the subject hide or couc^ my thing.'' 


Nifir-i-KJiusraw's joiirneyi. frooi the rime that he quitted 
hk country until the time when he returned, lasted exactly 
seven years (from Thursday, h Jundda 11 , a.h- 437, untiJ 
Saturday, 26 Jimiada II, 444 = December 19, 1045, 
until October 13, IO52J, sijid duriiig thw time he pcrforinexl 
the Pilgrimage five He finally t%tumed to his country 

from the tlijii by way of Tifaima, al-Yaman, Lafisi, and 
Qattr to Basra, where he remained about two months | 
and thence by Aftajin, Isfkhin, Ni^in, Tabai, Tun, and 
Sarakhs to Merv, 

We miiit now leave the Safar^nimit and pass on to the 
Dki/Jn. Before doing 51^ however, it ts necessary to advert 
to a theory which, though championed by m 
grcit * scholar as the late Dr* Ricu,i and alsn 
by Pcrach* and Fagnan,^ must, I think, in the 
light of further investigations, especially those of Schder and 
Ethi, be definitely abandoned.^ According to this theory. 


* i'mmn ppi, 

■ BtHim Fmian Cataiogmf, pp, 74 

> (I8to}, pp. d4j^4, and JoMrma Aiial,gHt 

fT, wi. ytiL 15 (i^), pp. ® * 


* See my mnarks iq tec for pp. 416 ^. 
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chrtc wcne two ilistiiict persons called Nd|ir-^i-S.hiisraWj both 
beating the kuny^s Abu Mu^tn^ one the poet, philosopheti and 
nu^com; the other the traYcllcr. 


few faets^* sajs Dn Ricn, who puts the case rtsost dearly 
** wUl $1icw that wc have to do with two distinct persons^ _HaM m 
Na^p as tho poet is generally E^lcd^ was born fn l^abirtp bac^ 
his pedigree to the great *Ali Miba, Rid^ and was known 

a pcret before the cofiiposilion of the preseijt wotle the 
ffJjAa] j his pcKco, the is dated a.il 4^0 (see 

Pertsch* Gotha p. ij ? the date A.B. m assigned to the 

same work in the Leyden OQpy^ Caf4^ogn£t voL il, p, b prabably 
eftoneons). Our author, tm the contfary# designates hituself by two 
nirhoi which point to Qnbadiyinta town near Bahth^ and to MerVi 
ds the plajces of hi5 bifth and of Ms usual readence^ and lays no 
claim cither to noble estraction, or to any fame but that of a sldlt^ 
accoimtanL Hakim N^r wa5 horn, according to the Hahibft $- 
^iyar^ Bombay "edition^ vcL i4/ifT4i A-H^ij^arpas stated 

in Uie DabiiUn, toL il, p 41^ 359 . 

appears from his own statement to have been forty years old m 
A.B. 437.^ 

Other difficulties are raised as 10 the idenrificarion of the 
poet and the iravellcr^ but ini 3 st of them arise from the 
inaccuracies of late wr^jfctnij, and arc at once resolved by an 
attentive pcrusnl of the Sa^rT-jrdiWn and the ^D/u^^^n side hy 
siifc* Thi^tbc^vcllt=f sggm^a^ayei 
for the tmcTwhich reproaches h™ in tis dream {Safar^aams^ 

^ 3) says to him, when he defends his indulgence in wine, 

**Insensibility and intomcation are not refreshment; one 
caumoi call him ^allm (wise) who leads men to lose their 
senses.” The notoriously inaccurate Dawlatshib is lesponsiblc ’ 
for the statenmnt that the poet was a native of I^f^han, a 
statement conclusively dbpoved by tlic following verse from 
hb Dlwdn (p, 241) ;— 

GarcAi ffiard aft fmt-i-piriyf h mihiyy u 

j3iab>Ht.'ilfof » kkiinay-lI^^iU Kurd ward Vumit w 
' J6 
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“ Altboagh I am originally of Khtir^sM, after [onji^ng] simtnal 
lcaj[}ershipp aotbority and snpreniacy, 

Lore for tbe Family and House of the Prophet bare me 

a dweller Id Yumgdn and 

And bsily, as regards the date of the poct^s Hrth^ we again 
have his own eiplidt statement p* f 1^} that he was 

bom in AM. J94 (= a.d. t003“4)j and in the same poem, on 
the same four Jincs lower down, he says that he was 

forty-two years of age when hb ‘‘reasonable soul began to 
seek after wisdom,” while elsewhere p. 217), using round 
numbers^ he sap, as in the Safar-ndma^ that he was forty 
years of age at this toming-point in his life. Nothing, in 
short, eon be more complete than the agreement between the 
data derived from the Su/ar-Kdma and those derived from 
the Diwdn, and the identity of authorship- becomes clearer 
and clearer the more closely we study them^ Forty, as we 
have said, is a round number, elsewhere appearing as Ibrty- 
two^ and in (act the poet must have been nearly forty-three 
{437 “ 394 = 43 ) when he set out on his ttavek He was just 
fifty when he returned from Egypt ro Khurisinj and nearly 
all the poems which compose his Dfwda must have been 
written after that date. Besides the two allusions to his age 
at the time of his conversion, to which we have already 
referred, I have nots of some seventeen passages in which he 
mentions his age at the time of writings These arc; age 50 
(pp- io, iig, ajo, 263) j age 50 and odd yean (p* 78) j 
ige &0 (pp. 24, 79,101, 164,173,1 79, 199, 207, 144) s age 60 
and odd years (p< 70). 3 ;gc 61 {pp, 166, 171). In other 
passages he speaks of his increasing feehlcnt!^ (p, 5^ and of 
feeling the approach of death (pp. 6 , 7), but we have no data 
wherewith to detenttlnc the date of his decease. 

Some two years ago 1 carefully read through the whole 
DfwJir m the Tabriz edition (which comprises ayy pages 
and, so Elf as I can reckon, about 7,425 verses), with a view 
to writing a monograph on the author, tiking notes on 
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peculiarities of gramma vocabuiary, and diction ; allusions 
ta and events; and pa^igies tbmwing Light 

on the author^s rdigioui and metaphysical views, 
especfflJly as regards his rcb cions to the tsma^Jf 
si!£t and the Fa^id Caliphs^ Socne of these 
results^ since I have not yet found dme to elaherate them 
elsewhere, may perhaps with advantage be btiedy recorded 
here. I 

^ As regards the dicdon, it is too technical a matter to L>e ' 
discussed at length in a work not exclusively addressed to 
auUfliL scholars, but the language and gram¬ 

matical peculiaj-ities are thoroughly archaic, and 
l>ear an efxtiaordInary resemblance to those of the Old Persian 
Conimentary which I described at great length In the 
y.R.A.S. for July, itig4 (pp. 417-524), and which, as I 
there endeavoured to show, was written In IQiiinisan during 
the Stmlnid period. Some forty rare words, or words used in 
peculiar senses, and numcTous rcmarkabEe graminatical farms 
and constructlonfi, arc common to both works. } 

The places meniioned include Baghdad, Balkh, Egypt, 
Gtirgdn, Ghazna, India, the mythical cities of Jibidqi and 
JAbuIsJ, KhdwarSn, Khatiin, KhunUdn, MSzan- 

Sind, SCst&n, Sipihdn Isfahin), Shush tar, 

Sodom, Tiriz, Tun, Yumg 4 n, and Zdbuliscdn# Of these, 
Khurdsin, the poci^s native place (pp, 33, w which 

he was. sent in later life as the ** Proof*" pp* l6g, 178, 

ifil, 221, 232, 247, wherein he was as “the Ark of 

Ncnh” (p* i6g) amidst the “beasts'™ (p. 266) who consti¬ 
tuted Its ill-ruled (p. 243J and evil (pp. 215, 233, 240 I»pula- 
tion, is most often addressed, genenilly with censure (pp.* 4S, 

■ Since writing thU passage, however, 1 have pabUshed in 
for 191^ fpp, 313-353) an article cntitM, NisJr-i-Khairaw, Puetj 
Traveller and PrupagandiEii" Jn which are embiMhcd icime of thee 
ob«c]TatiaiHp bealdn some ot tiie translations reptiuteil in tMs chapttsr. 
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49), as a spiritual salt-desert (203), wherein the writer was 
compelled to remain in hiding (p* iSS)* The name of 
Yiimgan, the place of his final renrcmcnt, comes next in 
fre(|uenc^ i he sp&tts of a sojoum of fifteen years therein 
(p, 167), and of his loneliness and exile (pp* 161, 170, 2 ^ 7 )) 
but while at one time he speaks of htmself as a prisoner there 
(p» 24.3), at another he calls himself a king (5AtfSnjdr, ppi i 59 » 
161), Most of the other places arc mentioned only once, sa*e 
Balkh, which is aietiriDnod seven times, and Baghdid, which is 
mentioned four times- Allusion is also made to the Turks 
the Ghu£ 3 & (p* 7}' 

The persons referred to 3 Te much, more nuenerous^ Of 
Old Tc&taroeni patriiircha, prophets, &c,, we find mtntlon of 
Adam and Eve, Nosih, Shem, Abraham 

and SaraEi Moses and Aaron, Joshua the son of 

ClfiftlOCUIa,. ^ ■ ■ 1 / □ % 

Nun, and Daniel. Christ >a mcnuoticd (p. 17s) 
with the utmost respect as ** that ftthcriess son, the bmthcr of 
Simon,*’ who by the Water of God restored the dead to life. 
Of the Greeks, Socrates, Plato, Eudid, and Constantine are 
mentioned; of the old l^cndarjr kings of Persia, Jamshid, 
Pahhik (AzhiJahikaJ, and Fentlun; of the SMnians, 
Shaptir 11 , the son of Afdashlr, and the noble Qaren j of 
Arab poes and orators, an-Nibigha, Sahbin b. Wi’il, Hassiti 
b. Thibit, and a!-Buhtiiri 4 and of Persiaii poets, Riidagl 
{p, 273), ‘Unsiiri Cpp. It, II, 171), Ktsi*r (p^ 19, 2tl, 38, 
51, 133, 247, 251), Ahwdad (p. 249), and the of 

Firdawsl (pp, 183, *90)* 

, I do not know on what Dr. Etbe basis bis asertion *■ that 
Nitir-i'Khturaw ** does not share Kis&Ts hatred, fur the three 
first Caliphs, hut identifies 'Ati with his predecessors Abu 
Bakr, ‘Umar and ‘Uthmin, through whom the Divine Incar¬ 
nation was, as it were, transmitted to him.'’ Tn the Dlwin 1 
find six aliusicms to ‘Umar, two of which couple his name 

I [n bt* iilJcEe Sfuftrttidie UlUr 9 fur in vol. i! of the Cnradrui d. 

fruB, p. 3#l. * 
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with tbit of Abu BaJtTj whUtr ‘Uthmin not to be 

nwitioned at alL Some thes^ Indeed^ imply no cmidem- 
nation, but purely tlua fian bardly be said tbe following 1 

- Without doubt -Udur wiU gtve thee a place bj Hell If thou 
foUowest the path of those who are the friends of Umar 

Be not sad at heart bccatise in Yuingan thou art left atone and 

art become a prisoner ; p 1 j i 

*TJ mar diovo SaLmiu froin his home : to-day thou art n 

this land^ (p. aSj)* 

And in anodic place (p^ 262) be says: ** How dost thou 
contend so much with me for ^Umar ? ” 

Similarly of ^A^isba and Fatima he says (p. 2+1) - 

was step-mottier to therefore art thou to fuc of the 

faction of the stBp-mothcr t 

O ill^itarred one I Thou art of the faction of the step-mother . 
il is natural that tboa shoiMst be the ouemy nf the step¬ 
daughter \ 

'AJI, Fid DU, the Iniims the Fid™'! Caliphs (cspeciaJly 
al Musttujsir), Balmin the Persian, Mukhtir the Avenger of 
Kerbcli, akd the ShiHtes are, on the other hand, constantly 
mentioned in terms of wannest praise and commendaRon 5 
while the ‘Ahbasid Caliph is termed 
‘Ahhdsid devU *’ Cp- a6t) J Sunnis or " ^ 

vehemently denounced j Abu I^laniia, Milik and as % 

the fonndcfi of three of the four orthodojt schools, are repre¬ 
sented (pp. 115, Itq, aoq) » sanedofting dice, wine-drinking, 
and graver crimes j and the orthodox jurijconsid ts ybffl ) are 
mentioned with conictnpi (pp* 

great Sufi' Shayltlis—Biyaild of Bbtim, Dhu n-Nun of 
Egypt, and Ibrihim Adham—arc incidentally rocntione 
CpP* * 37 » ' 95 * 1^4) ^ manner which implns commen - 

tion. Of Muhammadan rulers there is one reference to the 
Siminids (p, 191), combined with a scornful allusion m 

“the servile crew" (jwww/ :tir-dasrdn} — presumably the 
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Ghazmwf sbve-kirigs—who succeeded ihem ifi Khxirisin. 
The FaiigJiunij^n^ or first dynasty of Khwiraznishihs^ arc 
oooc mcnnoued (p* 7), as 15 Tugliril the Seljilq (p. 143)^ 
Sul^ Mahmud of Ghauia, the bttcr four ur five Umes ; und 
there is one dliislnn to the Siminid minister Abul-FadI d- 
Bal*aru 4 translator into Persian of TabarPs history 
(p- 263). 

Of other religions than Isl^m^ Nd^ir-i-Khusraw men dons 
the Jews (pp* Sii 83, 92, 95, 138), Christians {pp. 14, 15, 67, 
142), Magiant (pp. 52, 70, 79), Hindys (pp. 33, 
D (pp. 28, 275), Manichieiiiis (pp. in, 

269], Sah^eans (p. I It Zindtqs (p. 58), and 
Philosophers (pp. tii^ 2i6); and of Muhammadan sects^ 
besides the Hanafls, Mdlikfs^ ShafiHs, and others already 
mentioned, IJariirfs, Kirimis^ Liydils (p. 239)^ and the 
Cannathians (p. 254), The tenti Ba|inl (“Esoteric*') 
[5 used iit a ^kvou^ab[e sense, and contrasted wich Dhdbirf 
{“ EKOteric,*' Formalist), while of Muthid (Heretic) the 
poet says (p. 118) that whoev©' seeks to understand the prin¬ 
ciples of religion fs caJJed hy this name. From several passges 
it would appear that the poet had some knowledge of the 
contents of the Bible $ at least the expre^ons “casting 
park before swme** (pi m), “answer a fool according to his 
folly” (p, 67 ), “thou hast no oil in thy lamp ” (p. 138), “ I go 
to the Fether (p. 139)? ** naked shalt thou depart as thoti 
didst come ** (p, t45}, and the like^ seem to point tu this 
conclusion. 

A good deal of autobiognphy, besides what has been already 
noticed, may be gleaned from the Biwijr, and the jbtb 

(pp. 109-113), in which occurs the mention of 
year of his birth, is especially rich in such 
^ inatcrtal. He speaks of his eager dQ;ire to know 

the esoteric meaning qf the ardlnances of rellgton (p. 

^ks God for having directed him to the Truth {p. 5), and 
implies that hb con version to the Eroa*ilf doctrine took pkee 
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at a comparaQvcly late period of his Ufe (p* 90 ' Hedficribea 
his Initiation (p. 1S2) and oath of Eilence and allegiance 
(pp. 111 --111}] and how he becomes notorious^ on accoiint o 
his love for the HoW Family p- 6)1 * ShtHtc 

(p, 223), BlifidI (p. "S)» an-J in consequcocc of 

which he is persecuted bj' the Sunnis (pp. 2*1 127) 
cursed fram the pulpit 223), so that no man dares * 
his name. He speaks of himself as “the Proof ( 

“the Proof of Khurdsdn" (p. 33I. 

Mustansir" (p. 139), ,7 

and calls himself one of the Twelve tmaSli at Ap«t!« 

(p. 209)) the Chosen one cf ‘AU (p. 159).’^"^ 

Instrument of the TmAm (pp. tS®i 162). e vaunts is 
chaste and pious life (pp. 9i ^52)1 attainments i 

science (pp. s, lo, 127, 158}, as wdl asin literature and poetry 
fpp 12, Bo). He aUudes to his numerous wntmgs (pp. S, 
9, 233), to his poems in Arabic and Persian (p, lyO. 
to his work the ZdJvV-A/utJjSrK or “Pilgam's Pmvmon 
(p. 195). Of his relations he says Uttle, but we find ^mg 
allusions to his son (pp. hj ^85)t Ikiherj mother, an rat 

Hil^religiaiis and philosophical views an: abundantly illus-; 
trated, and, indeed, form the main subject of his ver^. 

Ecnerally, they arc, as we have scen,typu^y 
MigiflBTi™. Bltint. The favourite doctrine of tawll, or 
aUcgorical interpretation, is strongly insisted onj without it 
the letter of Scripture is bitter as brine (p, ^ w „ 

as water running under straw. Paradise^ = » « ^ 

rection, the Torment of the Tomb. 
the Rising of the Sun from the West, ore ^1 
eipUincd. This tnterpretation b the very Spirit of^ g 

p. 33), and is necesmiy (p. 39), but the ^ "het’s^House 

mitted by God to the representatives of the Prophets 

(jip. 60 ) 6+, 124 ) H2)) -bo are 

(p. 4). ReveLittoo b neemsary (p. 29), arid the nohhty of the 
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Arabic language due solidy to the hitt that it was the 
medium of this revelation (p. 24J9), but mere pirot-like 
reading of the Qur'an is usedrss (p. 214.). Piety without 
knowledge and understanding avails nothing (p. 37), but 
Knowledge, great as k its honour, ts but the handmaid of 
Religion (pp. 150, 235), which is the fragrance of the world 
(p+ iS8), There eaisn naught but God who can 

neither be tailed Eternal nor Temporal (p. 166)5 phtaoaieiiB 
are but an illusory redection of Him (p- 106), yet are full 
of significance (p, 197), because the Universal IntdJigence 
is immanent in them [p, 14)1 and man is the microcow 
(p» 232), Space and Time uc iniiiiitc and unbounded, and 
the heavens will not perish (p. 4), yet is the world not 
eteniftl (pp. 12, 39, 40). The doctrine of Free Will ti 
supported against that of Fatalism by the following amongst 
other passages J— 

Though God creates the mother# and the breast, and the miltc^ 
the childi'cn must draw for thcxnselves the mother's milk** 
(P- S^). 

Thy MuJ H a bcoh, thy deeds are tilce the writlog : write not 
on thy souJ aught else than a fair inscription: 

Write what is wholly goex! in the book| O brother, Jor the pen 
is in tMne own hand I " (p, 149), 

The FAiimid Caliphs are the only lawful rukrt (p, ijo), 
and the keepers of the Garden of God (p, a Gate 

( 9 J^) to the Imint is to be found in every country (p. 87)^ 
Allusions also occur to the mystical number Seven (pp, 88, 
131), and to the charaetcristk IsmaHlt doctrine of the Adt 
(pp. 176^178), 

Lastly we may notice, before giving transktions of some 
of his poems^ his profound contempt for Royal Cmn-ts (p, 6), 
courtiers (pp* 151, 230)^ panegyrists (pp. 7, 11, go, 141, 144), 
cli^t writers and litHrary trifltis (p, 228), and writers of 
ghazah and erotic poetry (pp. lofi, 141, 145^ 
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The following hundred vereea a/c selected from the fir^t five 
poems (ten pages) of the Ghudn^ and tn Cftcb pocni 
the omi^an of verses, wherever it occurs, is 
signified by asterisks:— 


I (pp. a-4 of Tabriz edition). 

“God's gracious Word In truth ii an Ocean of speech^ I 

weerij 

Teeming wltb gems and jeweiSj and pearls of luminaus 
sheen. ^ 

Bitter to outward seemiTig, Uke the Soa, is the Scriptoru's 


pagt>, 

Bat prodons as 


pearls of price is the Inward Sense In the 


sage. 

Down in the depths ot the Ocean are gems and pearls 
galore I 

Seek then a skilfal diver* and bid farewell to the shore. 

Wherefore hath Qod bestowed in the depths of the Ocean s 
brine 

All those pearls of price> and jewels so rare and fine ? 

Whorofare If not for the Ptophet^ who niadu the Inward 
Sense 

The portioji of Wisdom's diildreu^ but the Letter a Rock 
of Odence f 

A bandfoJ of salt-stiined clay hath the Diver offered to 
tbee 

Because in thine heart he behdd but envy and caotity. 

Striven froan the Outward Parin to the Inward Souse to 
win 

Like a man , nor rad codtmt like an ass witb a senseless 
din. 


* # e « ^ « 

Darius, for all his thousands of servants and thanes, akuifi ^ 

Had to depart and abandon the chattels he deemed his 

own. 

For the world in a thievish game, from which no mun may 
save 

Himself, bfl he Sultan or gubjecti bia goods, be he master 
or slave. - ^ 

lOi That L5 the day when all men thu guerdon they va earned 
idiall win; 
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The just the fruits of his Josbeej tyrsJit his wage of 

CTn. 

. In the sight of the Ffoiy Martyrs, ld the mieist at that 
fierce distnay, 

Will 1 grasp Iho robe of Z^ri ^ on thal fesirftil Jiidgeinefit 
Davi 

And G^p tbs Judge Almighty^ s^hnll avcoge to the full the 
woea 

J have snfiered so long at the hands of the House of the 
Prophet's feres,* 


ir (ppH 4 - 5 }- 

" How can the Heavens rest oo thee bestow, 

When they themselves nof panss nor peace may know^ 
This worlds the ladder to that worldr O Friend j 
To mount, thou needs must dimb it to the end- 
In these two iwfs^ one whirling and one stQlp" 

E3chold that Secret-knowiDg Power and Sidll j 
How, iiiiOOti 5 tra.infid, in one harmomons whole 
He bkoded Matter gposs and sobtJe Soul; 

How He did poise this dark stupendons Sphere 
In Heaven's hollow dome of emerald clear. 

vWhai sa/st thou? ^Endlessly recurring day 
And month at Lost shall wear that dome away 1* 

Kay, for he hath eiunnpted from such Wear 
The oreling Sky^ the Water, and the Air. 
ao« vThc {mnvas of His Art arc Time and Place; 

Hence Time is infinite, and bonndicss Space,^ 

Should'st tboD object, ' Not thns the Scriptures tcU,' 

I zmswer that then hast not conned th<*n^ welL 
And &"tt the Scj iptm cs Is a Gnordiaa sai 
From whota both man and jinn must hnowicdgo gcL 
God and His Prophet thus desired t hat Ko I 
Yon much proftr the views of Soond-so/ 

Thy meat in man begetteth homan power; 

To dog-fiesh iartts the meat that ckigs devour/'^ 


* “ The Bright Duet" a tide qf the Prophet'* daughtet Fijjjma, the 
wife of ^Alf jjmI niiDther d the Imanu. 

* He means, J ffnppcai^ the planctarv tscaveti* and Ure ciEhlh heaven, 
or Heaven of the Pb;^ Stiir&, 

■ [afieiEc pnwe» demands an infinite field for fb activity. 
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in (pp-s-7). 

"Were the hirm of the Wheel of'Fortnno proportiaiicd to 
worth alone 

eXtr the Vselt of the Lunar fJcavcd wqhM have been my 
abode and throne. 

But on I For the worth of Wisdom la lightly e^tecmol io 

>U30thf 

By firing Fate and Fortune, nay father warned me in 
youth. 

Yet knowledge is more than furms^ and estates, and nuikp 
and gold ; 

Thus my daEmllcss spiritf whispering, me consoled: 

' With a heart more bdghtly tll nmln rai thM ever the Moon 
can be 

What were a throne of glory o^er the Sphere of the Moon 
to thee?" 

To meet the foenLan's fnJchioti and Fate's do^serried 
fieJd 

Enough for ttie are Wisdom and Faith as dtfeni^ and 
shiekL 

* * * ^* < * 
ja My mind with its moditatiotts U a lair Aod fniitfnl tree, 

Which yiddclh iU fruit and btossom of knowledge and 
chastity. 

WouJd'st Ihou see me whole and coiripleled! Then loolii 
as beseems the wise^ 

At my essence and not my seemingi with keen and dis¬ 
cerning eyes. 

This feeble frame regard not ; remetuber rather that 1 

Am the aitthor of works which outnumher and ontsMne 
the Stan in the sky. 

Godt to whose name bo glory! me hath rntempt^ and freed 

In this tronblcd life of transit from the things that most 
men need« 

[ ttmnk the Lord Almighly# who plamty for me did trace 

The way tq Faith and Wisdom^ md opened ihc Door of 
Grace, 

And who, in His botmdiess mercy, in this wewki hath made 
me one 

Whoiie love for the Holy Household is dear as the noon¬ 
day sim* 


$ 
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V O dark juid igpoble bod^p ncFfifr w cortb biiw I s^en 
A fcHowdixlger so 4iurtfa| as theCp or a rcLde so mean I 
Once on a time my lover and Iriend 1 accounted tbee^ 

And tben wa^t my diosen comnide kt travd by land and 
$ea. 

Bat fullest d foes 1 found tbee^ spreading thy deadly 
sniEre 

To entrap mc^ whilst I af tby scheming was heodle^ and 
unawiLrep 

Till finding tn^ all imguardedp and free from aU of 
guile, 

You strove to taJte me captive by treacbery base and vile- 
40, And fittrely^ bnt for tlio Merc^ of Ood and His OnudDiis 

wm. 

Thy rascally schemes had wrought me a great ami eodur-^ 
ing ilL 

But oat the sweetest nectar could tempt me noW| for t 
know 

What to eipect ai the liands ol so fierce and deadly a f oc, 
Sleep^ O sensei^ bodyi aod food ore tby only care. 

But to me than these Is Wisdom bettor beyond compare ! 
'Tis the life of a brctcp say the sageBp to dream but cf 
water and gca^p 

And aball I, who am dowered with reason, Uve the Life of 
a smiUess ass f 

1 will not dwetJp O Body, with thee in this World of Sense; 
To another abode God calli me^i and bddSi me arise from 
benec. 

There are talent and virtue esteemed, nut food and Hcep ; 
Then enjoy Ihv food and slumber, and let mo my virtue 
keep I 

Ere me from therr narihly casings mtcotmlcd Spirits bave 
ded. 

And Ij though long 1 lIugeTp may be counted already dead* 
l*hroogb the lofty vault of Ether with the wings of 
obedience I 

One day ahalJ Mar to the heavens as the sky-lark Botri to 
the sky« 

Fearful of God's Pcro-knawlcdge, qnaking at God's Decree, 
Is the toa^ of my fcUow^rcatiirEs, yet tbm are as guides 
to me I 

* Speak of the first as ^ Reason^ call the latter ” the Word " — 
Such waa the exphuialjQu that I from a wise man hearcL 
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sa flemji mj^elf in ttsenco a raticroali kigicai «onl. 

Why should I fear royself f Shall tbe Part bo in ^ 

the Whole? ^ , ,, 

O tflaii who dost rest contented to dn i in the Delenninii^t a 

Tho^h'^'ytwt lack a hnite’i discenuaefit. must 1 lack dis* 
cenuDcnt too J ’ 

IV (pp. H)- 

*< Bear from me «a Khorfsiii, i!«phjr, a biadly 
To Us scholaxa and men of liarningt iml to tho wi e 

And**lS^’ng failUnlly carried the message I bid theo 
Brine me news of their doiflgs, and teU me how tlM^ mu. 
I, who waa Once as the cypress, now upon F^ne s wheel 
Am broken and bent, you may tell them; for os 
Foftonc deal. 

Lrt not ber specious protnise you to destmenon lure. 
Ne'er was ber covenant faithful i neV was her pact seenre. 

Look at Khurasan oiily: she is crushed and trodden 
By Bus one and then by that one, as com « crushed la 

the milL ^ 

On. You boast of yom Turkish toleis:* remember the power 

and sway , . - 

Of the Zdwuli Sulfia Matmiid* were greater far in thw 

The Ro^ House 0 # FarffifidnP helorc his might did bow. 
And Bbandoii the land of /uijin;* but where Is Mahmud 
now I___ 

■ the Sclj^B> J „ rviH-THla 

• / # Sultan Of Ghiuiia, who rripied A.m gqS-HJ3m 

Khin bb Fflrkrtaie^A'.fpr/, "rhyming with mruiiiii. was ^ ^ 

wSSun^to Z rate rrf Khwiium. ^ 
ai-iTiHf^ildrcn aTr called *ilie Hijum qf FarJBbtni* Thew were to 

al->Utbl (fw. of-b 
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•Kcaili the hoofs of hiJ Turkish ^uadrons the glarf of 
lodia lay* 

While hU elephaoU proodl^f tnunpled the deserts of far 
Cathay. 

* * # * ir * 

And yc, deceived ^d deluded^ before his throno did sln^ i 
‘More than a thoizSKOd summers be the life of our Lord 
the King I 

WIwJ, on his might Ttlyio& ao anvil of stesl attacks, 
Findeth the aavii cminble noder his teeth like WM I* 

The fitial of the best wns Zawid, as it sterns^ bdt ycstcrdayi 
Whither they tumedp as the falthfol imu to hfceci to 
Where Is the power and empire of that King who had 
dectned xt meet 

If the heaveoly Sign of Cancer had served as a stool for 
his feet ^ 

Alas! QrLm Death did sharpen against him tooth and c!aw» 
And hii talone are fallen ^om himj and his teeth devaor 
DD more t 

m m * m ^ m 

Be ever fearful of trouble when atl seems fair and eJear, 
For the easy is soon made g^evous tiy the ^ift^transfgrm^ 
ing sphere. 

Forth will It drive, remurseless^ wheu it deemeih the time 
at handf 

The King his Coort and Castle, the lord from his 

boose and land. 

70. Ne'ffl- was nempdon granted, since the chores began to 

rtifi, 

Front the ^shadow of dark eclipses to the radjant Moon 
and Stuu 

Whatecr seemi cheap and humble and low of the thinjp 
of earth 

Reckon it dear and predems^ fcKr Time shall lend it worth. 
Seek for the mean in all things, nor strive to fulfil your 
gain, 

For the Moon when the full It teacbeth is already about 
to WiWie. 

^ * + # * * 

Though the heady wine of succe^ should all men drug 
smd deceive, 
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Pass thou by and Jcaw them, as the sober the dnmfcanJs 
kavc* 

For the sake of the gaody plimiago which the tiymg pea¬ 
cocks wear, 

Sec bow their death is ccrtnpaased by nuny a springe and 
scare I 


****** 

Tby body to tbec is a fetler^ and the world a prison-ctU : ^ 
To reckon as hamc this prison and cbaina do you docm 
It well ? 

Thy soul is weak in wisdom, and naked of works beride : 
Seek for the strength of wisdom: tby nakedness strive to 
hide. 

**.**#* 

Tby words an* the seed y thy soul H the farmer, the world 
thy field : 

Let the farmer look to the sowing, that the mU may abun¬ 
dance yield* 

* * + ^ * *■ 


Vet dost then not endeavour* now that the Spring is bere^ 
To gamer a littie leaflet for the Winter which creepeth 
near. 

The only use and profit which life for me deth hold 
l 5 to weave a metrical chaplet of ooreil and pearls and 
goldr 

V [pp- 8-10). 


Though the cotirU of earthly nders have shut thdr doors v- 
in my face, 

Shall I grieve, while 1 stUl have access to the Coort of the 
Lord of Grace f 

In truth 1 desire no longer to deal with tho mi^ly and 
prottd, 

Beneath whoso burden of favotir my back would be bent 
and bowed. 


Tq con the Holy SciiplBres, to renoawej, to 
know— 

These are the foiu: companions who ever beside mo gi^ 
TTw Eye, the Heart, and the Ear tJuoDgh the long nigjit- 
watches spoakf 
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ADd with their counsels strenfiflicn my tod? “ 

V »Guard roe well, 1 pray th®, and P^md tne close,’ saith 
' Fn^^g^ng on thing? forbidden, and the lust that comei 

.L^CIcS*^h^^’TOad against me. and close it «eU; saith the 

■To every lyiag slander, to gosaip and spiteW stiCM, 

What aith the Heart within me 1 * From Pasioa s c 

and ban , 

Keep me pure atid nnsomed, as befits an upnght 
Then crielh the Voiee of Fcason, ’To me was the watch 
axid tirajrd « a t j 

Over Iht Soal and Body given by God the U^fL 

V Held tbou nor speech nor cominerce with the annies et 

Hate and Lust, ^ ,u ^ u 

For I am there to conirOGt them, and to fight tham^ if 

fight they must/ . t .* 

HfeVRainst the connnanda oE Reason can 1 rebel and revolt, 
men I am prrfcrrcd through Reason alMe to the sense- 
le§5 doll? 

For the Fiend had canght and constrained me tn walk m 
his captives^ train, 

And 'Iwas Reason who came and saveai me, and gave me 
freedom again. . 

Tvras RcMOti who seired my baiter and forced me out of 
the rood 

Whereby the Fiend would have led me Bt last to hia own 
abode. 

ThQOEb this Cave of the World is truly a lenemEnt d^k 
and diret 

If my ’Friend of the Cave’' be Reason, what moru can 
my heart desire? 

Deem net the Wotld, O son, a thing to hate and to 
flce,r 

Foff i htiiidrcd thousand hlcssittgs it hath >^Id^ even to 
me. 


* The allEEiiioo is to the Cave oi ThawTi wh«rc the Prephcl^ aceemfoidcd 
only by Abu BakTt took refafie trom his p’Ufiucrt alter bli FliElit from 
Hecca^ The Jalthfuf Abu Batr Im called *'the Cempanlod of the Cave^ 
and the term ii thchre borrowed for any loyal friend in idvccsityi 
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Thuciti is my woiilt aiud ac^ifcvfemgnt^ my toDguc aod my 
gilt of speech \ 

It yields mt a groimd of acHon^ and offers me scope far oach. 

And ever it cries ia warning, *I am hastcaing last away^ 

Sq chuip me close to your bosom^ and cherish ma whilst 
you mayT 

ftcason was ever my iKidctj, leading me oa by the hand, ^ 

Tiil it nliade mo famed for Wisdom through the leugth and 
breadth of thr lai>d. 

Reason it was which gave mo the Crown of Faith, I say^ 

And Faith hath givea me virtue, and strcngtli to endure 
and abey» 

V » * ♦ * * 

Since Faith at the Last Great Judgement can make my 
reckoufng light. 

Shall I fear, if Faith reituire it, to lose my life outright ? 

So the World is aow my qoariy, and the hunter who hamU 
am I, 

Thdtigh [ was oaoe the tpiany, in the days that are imw 
gone by. 

loOp Though others it bunt and capture, I stand from its dangers 
clear r 

My Soul is higher than. Fortune: then why ihonk! I Fortune 
fcarK 

1 slioolii like^ did spaiDe alloW| Co quote other extracts^ 
from Nisir-iwJChusraw^s Diwin, whirh reveals throughout a 
combination of originaJity, learning^ siactrityj cnthiisjastic 
faiih, fearlessness, contempt for dme-^ervers and flactcrcis, 
and courage ^rdly co be found, so far as i know, in any oeber 
Persian pget^ In partiedar 1 wotiid like to call the attentinn 
of Persian students to a very remarkable poem (No* 10%^ 
pp. 146 -y), which is, unfortunately, too full of Cechnicai 
terms connected with the Pilgrimage la be easily uansLated 
Of rendered intelligible without a disju'oportionatE amount of 
commenury. In thb poem Ni^ir^'i-Khusiuw describes how 
be goes out to meet the pilgrims returning from Mecca, and 
in particular to wdeome a Jiicnd who had accompanied the 
Pilgrimage. After the Intcrdliangc of greetings, he says to 

*7 
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h« fri.=ad; “Tell me, how didst thou ht^our "obk 

SiUicto^irT i When thou didst thWf m the 

what fooWc didst thou mate ifl that conKcratiou 

Didst thou make wholly unlawful {h.rd,.) to 

doing, and whatever stands between thee nnd_ God t 

Graciousr' “No," replies his fnend. “Didst thou, 

tinues Nistr, “when thou didst cry with 

and understanding, hear the echo of C^ds _ 

thou answer as Moses answered ?" “ No,” rephes his^end 

?And when," continues Ni^ir,“thou didst stand on Meant 
‘Arafii, and wen permitted to advance, didst thou 
knower of God and a denier of «lf, ““'I; 

breath of Divine Wisdom reach thee i No, 

replies hU friend. Point hy point NSjir quesnons him as to 
his comprehension nf the symbolic meanings of the ritual acts 
he has performed, and finally, having received a negative reply 
to every question, concludes : “O Friend, th™ thou hast not 
rtrulyl'performed the Pilsrimagc, nor stood in the station of 
stlf-<»bliteration ■, thou hast gone, seen Mecca, and come back, 
having bought the fetigues of the desert for sUver, Hereafter 
shouldst thou desire to perform the Pilgrimagn, do even as^l 
have taught theel” Here we see in its best light the 
applicatio^ of the chanittcristic hma^ dqctiine of tawll^ or 
allegoric^ interpretation. 

In strung contrast to the essentially devout spini which 
pervades the poems included in the lithographed edition and m 
most manuscripts of the Dfifd#, are certain free^ 
thinking and almost blasphemous verses aficnbcd 
**^wSw' ^ NAsir-i-Ithusfaw, which are widely known in 

Persia even at the present day, and arc contained 
in a few manusciipts of his poetical works. Of two of the 

■ Tlio MEupl* garment worn hy tic pilgrlnia duriuc cifllaiD part, ul the 

■xreniotiicn. r. 

■ The cry of acqnleeoence owd by the pilgnmi, meaning, ** Here am.!.. 

coniitUlld [ne \ 
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most cdiebrati?d of these pieces I piibUshod tnn ula fTnng 
p. 480 of my Y^ar thi^ Pfrstamy and I reproduce chem 

hen!. The fiiBt is given by ]im\ m his Bahdri^fdnm the short 
notice consecrated to Na^irH-EChtiacuir. Its purport is as 
follows !— 

** Q God, although thioegti fear 1 hardly dare 
To hint it^ all this trouble springs troni Thee I 
Hadst Thou Jio sund or gravel m Tljy shoes 
Whut made Tbce SErffer Satan wiilinglyi 
Twere wetl if Thoo hadst made the lips and teeth 
Of Tartar beaoties not so fair to see. 

erica of * On I ^ Tboe bid^st the hotmtl pur^ii^ ; 
With cries of ^Onl^ Then bsd'st the iiuarry Hog T* 

The second is cynical rather than hlasphemous : 

** Dead dnink^ not like a conunon sot, otte day 
N^ir-i-Kbusraw went to take the air^ 

Hard bj a dnng<hcap he espied a grave 
And straightway cried, *0 ye who stand and 
Behold the world ! Behold its Imctjrics I 
Its dainties here—the fools who nte tbeiti there T" 

A third piece scoffing at the resorrecrion of the beady is 
given by Schefer in his Introduction to the Sufar-aJma^ 
together with the two couplets in which Nagini^d-Diri Tiiss 
is said to have replied to iu The sense of this third piece 
(which 1 have also heard quoted in Persia) is as follows — 

" SozDc luckless wretch wolves In the plaui devour; 

His bones art picked by vulture and by cfOWi. 

This casts his remmots on the hills above ; 

That Voids its portion In the we Lis below. 

Shah this man's body rise to life again ? 

Dcble the beards of fcmls who fancy so I! 

Nagiruy-DfnV reply is as follows 

*' Shall this man^s body riaic to life again 
When thus resolved to elements ? I trow 
God can remake as easily as make i 
Dehle the beard ol Nafir-l-Khnsrow I 
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1 We must now briefly of Ni^ir-i-Khn5iraw*i resnufiing 

worki- Thosse wbieb Tinie has spared to us are thtce^ 
of which—the R.eivih&nPI-nJma and the 
isdma -—have been printed, while one—the ZiJu 

eaebts, so for as I know, only in the 
MS. formerly bdon^og to M- Scheffer, and now preserved 
in the Bihlioth^iie Nationalc at Paris, Another, the fhlr~i~ 
is inendoncd by Khaliia. Less reliable 

aiithorS| such as DawlAtshah and the mention a 

(“ Treasury of Verities a 

(“ Greatest Lawa work on the Science of the Greeks^ a 
treatise on Magic^ two works entitled DaEt&r4^'A'^am and 
and the Conunentary on the QuPiti seated in 
the Pseudo-Autobiography to have been composed tor the 
Heretics " of the Isma^ilf sect. It b doobtfuJ 
how inany of the last-mentioned works ever rr-ally existed/ 
«ncc no mention of them occurs in any book written within 
four centuries or so of NA§ir*s death. 

^ The RawjhaHiPi-ttdma^ or “ Besot of Light,'* is a 
mothnawt poem containing (in Ethels edition) S79 verses, and 
written in the hexameter hauij metn;. There 
manuscripts in the Bibliotheque Narionale 
at Paris (one formerly tn the possesion of M* 
Scheferhone at Leyden, one at Gotha, and one in the Insisa 
^Oflicc. A line in this poem (L 555 in Ethi's edition) 
giving the date of its composition forms the basis of the most 
serious (indeed, the only serious) argument in favour of the 
view already discussed that there were two separate N^ir-i- 
iChiisraws. The reading adopted by Eth£ gives thd date 
A.H- 440 {= Aib. IQ48-4.9), and this most plausible con¬ 
jecture (for it does not occur in any known niaiiuscrtpt) 
he supports by many strong arguments {Z.D*ALG^ Mxiii, 
ppp 646^49, and xxxiv, 638, n, $). But the date is 

* Sec M. Paj^nan’s lur N^if tba IC^irs^ in the yotinKiJ 
sier. irii. vat, 1 j, pp. itH-l^i^T topwiiilty ihe lut page. 
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variously given in the diflfcrcfit MSS. Tlie Lejp’ticii and the 
two Paris MSS, give a*h, 343 a.p^ 954 “ 55 )t Goiba 
MS* A,H*420{= A,D. 1029), and the India Office MS. a-Hp J23 
A.D. 934-3S)* The Uncs giving the first two dates do not 
scan^ and may therefore he rejected on mctnciil groundsi^ and 
the latter ts entirely at vamilw with all the ficts known to 
IIS about Nskif-KKhusniw* For it is quite cemin that the 
Sfjfar-ndwa and the Dlu/dn are by the same author^ of whose 
life the main outline jind principal iktes are perfectly wdl 
known j and as he was bom, as stated explicitly in the 
Dluidn anj[ by implication in the Sif/hr-n^maf in 394 
(=: ioo3-4.)i he evidently cannot have written the 

RatuifianiPi-ndmn either in a.H. 323 or 343P And to suppose 
that there were two poets with the same name—Nifir—the 
same iknya —Abu Mu^fn—the same pen-name—Hujjat— 
and the same patronymicg, both of whom were connected with 
Yutngan in KhunSsAn, and both of whom wrote moral and 
didactic vetse in exactly the same styi^ is a hyjjothesis whicli 
hardly any one will venture to maintain* I have therefore 
no doubt that Dr, Eth^s ingenious conjecture is correct, and 
that, as he supposeSj the was concluded Lti 

Cairo DU the Feist of Bayracn, a.h. 440 (“ March 9 i a^p* 
1049), For the fuller discussion of this onatEcr, I must refer 
the reader to Dfp Ethics exhaustive monograph* 

So much space has already been devoted to Na^ir-i-KhusraWj 
and so much remains to be said of other imixjrtanl writers of 
this period, that I cannot discus either the RawshsmVl-nim^ 
or the in this pbee as I should wbh, but this 

IS of les importance, since the European reader has at hk 
dispasal Dr. Eth^'s meErtcal German imnslation of the first and ^ 
M* Fag nan's French prose tninslation of the seconcL Both " 
arc didactic and ethical mathnau^l poems written in the same 
kiii&aj metre i and both appear to me far inferior in pome 
merit to the Diwin. The SaWfit-mirni is divided into thirty'- 
short chapters^ and comprises 187 verses, and deals almost 
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excliatvriy with practiol ethics, while the Rawihan^\-nAma 
discuss 42 sho various metaphysical and tdeotogical matters^ 
and includes a very chaiactEristic section (IL 5 * 3 ”S^ 3 ) 
reprobation of secular poets whose verses have no other 
object than to ^in silver and gold.^* 

Leaving Ni^r-i-KhusraWj we must now pass to the txm- 
sidemtion of four poets, all of whom achLeved celebrity in one / 
^ ^ special form of vei^e—a form, as we have seen, 

1 qnstriun-^iEni typically Persian—the rutniH or quatrain^ These 

Ol Uib pdrilKL ^ ^ ^ * « r 

mur ^arc, first, the famous Astronomer-Poet of 
Nlsbiipdr, *Uniar K-hayyani; secondly, the dlule^-poet-—the 
Persian BumSp as he may be termed^— Babd Tihir of Hamadiin; 
thirdly, the celebrated Siifi, or mystic, Abw Sab"d b. AbiT 
3 Khayr \ and lastly the pious Shaykh al-AnfuJi, or^PJr-i-Ansir, 
wEol, as Ethe says (jV/u/^rj, p* 1S2), “ihrough his 

numerous half-mysticil, half-cthicat writings, which arc com^ 
posed sometimes in rhymed prose, sometimes in prose mingled 
with actual gh^tzab and rnhd*h^ contributed more than any one 
else to the gradual fusion of mystical and didactic poetry, and 
prepared the way for the great Sana*i»’* 

Let us begin first with *Uimr Khayyllm (or al-Khayyimi, 
as he is called in Arabic), who, thanks to the genius of Fitz^ 
Gerald, enjoys a celebrity in Europe, especially 
England and America, fiir greater than that 
which he has attained in hss own country, where 
his fimne reats rather on his matbcinatical and astronomical 
,than on his poetical achievements. The oldest actounts which 
we possess of him arc contained iti the Cfmhdr or 

^ “ Four Discourses^" of Nidhiml-MAnidl of 5 amati:|a^ and, 
be it note4 not in that ^dan of the work which treats 
of Poets, but that which treatB of Astrologers and Astronomers* 
This Nidymf (not to be confounded witb the later and more 
celebrated Nldbamj of Ganja) wrote his “ Four Discour^ 
in the latter half of the twelfth century of aurera,and in Anec¬ 
dote aavii {pp. loo^toi of my transiatim) relates ^ folio 
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the year JLH, Staft t= AJ3- uta-is) Khw^ja Imam -UfUflf 
Khny^'^dni 2 nd Khwaja Imnra Mudkaftar-i-Isfizan had alight^^d io 
the dty of Balkh, to the Street of the Shive-setlers, m 
liic hoo^e oJ Amir Abd Su'd, and I had joined that 
T^m f™ iSi In the midst of that friendly gathering 

‘ i heaid that Proof ef the Truth {$i^ai4-f{aqq] 


^t^mar sajp ^ My gnivc wiJJ be in a spot ishtrc the trees will shed 
their blossoms do tne twice a year/ Tikis thing seemed to me 
impoas^k-, Uiough 1 knew that ouc swcb as he wouid not speak 
idle woTii$, 

When [ artivedal Nkhapiir In the year a,h. £50 {= ajj. 
it heiiig Lheo some yoans* ainec that great man h^d veiled his 
cDuntenatice in the dust ^ and thi& lower world had been bereaved 
esf bim, I v^i to visit his grave on the eve of a eertaio Friday* 
(seeing that he had the cLaiitt of a master on oie)p taking with me a 
guide to paint Oot his tomb. So be brought me ont to Hi* Hira (or 
Hhi) Cemetery ; I turned to the left, and his tomb lay at the foot of 
a garden-wall, over which pear-trees and pcaoh-trees thrust Ihcir 
heads, and on his grave had fallen so many flower-leaves that hiS 
dtist wna hidden beneath the {lowers. Then I rcmcmberiMEl that 
saying which 1 had heard fmm hha hi the dty of Balbb, and 1 fell 
to weeping, bccmiise on the face of the e.irthr and in atl tlie regions 
of tile habitable globe, I nowhere saw one like unto him- May^ 
God (blessed and eaallcd is He) have mercy upon him* by His 
Grace and His Fa^ur 1 Yet although I witnessed this pr^guDsli- 
cation on the part of ttud Proof of the Tmth «Omar, I did not 
observe that he had any great buUef in aatrologlEal predictions; 
ncif have I sccii or beard ol any of tbs great [£clentiiitSi]| who had 


such belief/' 


The next anecdote in the Chshir (No* xavtLi) aka’ 

refers 10 ^Umar, and runs as folEows :—^ 

*"tn the winler of a.h. 1114^15) the KLng ^ sent a 

messenger to Merv to the Prime Mmislcr 5adra'd-Dln Muhamm^ 
b. al-Mudbaflkir (on whom be God * Mercy), bidding him tell Khwi|a 
Imdm ■Umar to sdeet a favourable time f« him to go hunting* sneb 


* Ttiirteoi ycdfi, for 'Umar Ebayydm died In A,il 517 i= ajx 

* what we call Thursday night*"- fiir with tlic Miibammadaus 
the day begins at mnsel, **The eve of Fridayis 
especially Ml apart in Feirsia for TiniUng the graves of deceased friends^ 

i Ftcsmoably Sui^ Mubaiumad the tSdjuLl] or his brother Sanjar- 
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that therein should he na sno-T^ry or ram/ days. For Khwaja Imum 
'Umar was in the ISiubter's conipjwiy* and ii5c4 to lodge at his 
house. 

“So the Minister lent a message to summon hjiOp aoci told h™ 
wliai huppeoocL The IChwaja wont and looked into the matter 
for two dayft> aod made a carefdl choice ; and he himself wenl and 
superintended the mounting of the King at the ^spickms fuoment. 
When the King was cRQimted and had gone hut a short dfi^tanccp 
the sky became overcast with dCFods, a wind aros^ and sgow and 
mist supervened. All present Icll to Inughingp and the King desired 
to turn back; but Khwdja Imam [^Uitiar] said ; ‘ Have no airacty* 
for Ibis very hoer the clouds will cteir away, and during these five 
days there will be not a drop nf molstnre** So the King rode on, 
and the dotids npeuedp and during those Gve days ther^was no wet, 
and no dotul was seen. 

" But prAgflOitication by the slarsp though a recognised artp k not 
to be relied anp and whatever the astrologer predick^ he must li^ave 
[iU fnlfilinent] to Fate." 

Th«c earliest notices of ^ mar show us that be was ali ve 
and well in a.h. 508 i i 14^15], that liis grave was at 

Nkhipur, and that the idtsi prevalent in the *Ujmr Khayyim 
Sodety that he was buried under a rose-bush is a delusion 
based on the double meaning of the word g$ti, which mojis 
a Hciwer in general as well as the rose in paiticulari the 
conctisc In the full form of the original anecdotej. as here given, 
showing clearly that not rose-leaves, but the blooms of 
pcach-trccs and pear-trees, are here meant. 

Until the year 1897 the numerous biographical notices of 
*Umar puhlished in Europe were, almost without exception, 
derived from bte Persian works of little or no 
authority, whose abject was niihct to weave 
romantic talcs than to set forth historical facts. 
An epoch was marked by the appeamnee in that 
year of Professor Valentin Zhtikm^skrs able and original 
article on *f/jwar Khajydfn and thr ** Quairaimi* 

This article, written in Russian, appeared in the FfStSihriJi 
published to commemorate the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
Baron Victor Rosen's tenure of the Arabic Profes&orsliip at 
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the Uriiversity of St, Petersburg, and was entitled^ in aUiision 
to hk Christi^in name, aUM^^a^anyya (^* the Victorious”). 
Seeing that in Western Europe Russian is even less read 
than Persian, it is a most fortunate circumstance that that 
talented Orientalist Dr. E. Denison Ross, paw Principal of 
the Muhammadan Madmsa at Calcutta, translated this very 
^portojit article in the yosmal &/ lA# R^jsi Aiiath Siinrij for ( 
v/ 189S {voL xx?f, pp. 349-366)1 and subsequently reproduced 
its most fmporrant results in a more popukr fom in the 
IntraduetiDn (“an the Life and Times of *Umar Khayyim") 
which he prefixed to Messrs, Methuen's edition of FiciGcmldV 
rendering of the with a commentary by Mrs, H, M, 

Batson, published in iqoo* 

The notices of ^Umar given by Zhulcovski in the original, 
with Russian translation, and by Ross in English, are, four 
(rom boots composed in the thirteenth century of our era, 
one of the founcenth, and one of the fifteenth and one of 
the kte sixteenth or early seventeenth, the two latter being 
inserctiJ, in spite of their bte date, on account of their intrinsic 
interest Man? others from late biographcis might be added 
to this fist, but most of them do but repeat, and generally 
embellish or distort, tbeer sources. It is wonh remarking, \ 
however, that *Awfl, the author qf the oldest biography of 
Persian poets, the (early thirteenth century), 

does not so much as mension *tFmar Khayyim ^ while even 
Dawlatshah (who completed his book in a.d^ 141 ^ 7 ) 
accord him a separate notice, but merely menrions him 
mcidentall? (p. [38 of my edition) In speaking of hk 
descendant, Shihfi&r-i-AshliarL 

The oldest reforence to him, after the two cited from thev^ 
0 mhtfr Mil fditon pp* ^47-8 jiipr^, appears to be that contained 
in the A fir or “Obsenotory of God^s 

Servants^” composed in a-d, 1^13 by Najmu^d- 
Din Ra:^ (Zhukovikl, /ar. «>*, pp. 34!”^ i 
/sc. dt^ pp. 361-a), and its importance, as Zhukovski poiitEi 
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out, lies in the fact that the audior, a fervent mystic, 

1 speaks of *Uaur as ^‘^an unhappy philoMpher, atheist and 
1 inatmalist,” adducing in proof of this assertion two of his 
^uatrsiins, the £rst expressing his complete agnosticismi the 
seconcl reproaching the Creator for sufFcrbig His imperfect 
cr^tum to exist, or His perfect creatures to perish {Whin- 
field, No. ia6), which quatrains, says Najmu'd-Din, 
demonstrate ^the height of confesbn and error/^ 

The next nodee occurs in al-Qifd^s //if/try iki 

(pp, 143-4 Julius Lipperi^s recent edition, Leipzig, 

1903), a work composed in Arabic in the second 
quarter of the thirtcentli century» This notice 
was published, with n French translation, by 
Woepeke In his ^Omst {Fans, 185^1 

pp. of Preface and S^ of text) j and again by Zhutovski 
(ix, dLy pp. 333-335) with s Russian translation j while an 
English rendering is given by Ross (/«. pp. 3 S 4 -’ 5 )- ^Hmar 
is here repre^ted as a champion of Greek learning, 
Philosophy, of which the great mystic, Jahllii’d-Dfn Riimi 
says in his MathnnujI;^ 

How long, how long [will ye talk of] the Philosophy of the 
Greeks f 

Study alRH the PhEosophy of those of the FaiUi-*' 

y \,*^The keer Suf^*^ sap aUQifd, *^bavc faund themselves in 
agreement with some part of the apparent sense of his verse, 
and have transferred it to their system, and discussed It in 
their assemblies and private gatherings 5 tbough its inward 
meanm^ art to the [Ecctesixtsdcai] Law stinging serpents, 
V and combinations rife with malice.” Here abo, in short, he 
IS lepresented as “without an equal io astronomy and philo¬ 
sophy,'^ but as an advanced fretihinker, constrained only by 
prudential motives to bridle hra tongim. The notice concludes 
with the citation of four of ^tJtnar^s Arabic verses from a poem 
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□F which S 3 K ver^ (three of these four and three others) arc 
quoted Ld the work next to be mentioned 

The Nu^tiiu^f^jirwAh (** RccrcatioTi of Souls of ash- 
SJuhrazdri wa5 also compiJed in the thirteenth centtir^^, and 
exists both in an Arabic! and a Persian version, 

SiS^SulirUiaf ^ ^ ^ ^ » 

The notice of *Uiiiar which it cofitains is printed 

iimja _ _ +"^ T* 

in both versions at pp. 327-329 of Zhukovski s 
article* Be translates the Persian into Russian, while Ross 
in his English translation follows the Arabic* Each version 
quotes verss by him in the language in which it is wnttm. 
The Persian version cacis the quatrains numbered 193 and ^30 
in WhinBeld, while the Arabic cites three fragments of his 
Arabic verse, the first containing fbur^ the second six, and the 
third three couplets* The second of these three pieces k the 
same from which a shorter extract is given in the work last 
mentioned, Shahrazdrrs account is a good deal fiiller than 
Al-Qifd's^ It dcsficiibcs ^Umar as a follower of Avicenna, but 
ill-tcmpered und inhospitable, and mentions the titles of two of 
his phllnsophicfll works otherwise unknown* His memory is 
stated to have been so good that, having read k certain book 
seven times thmugh at Isfahan, he afterwards wrote it out 
almost word for word at Nbhipdr* His knowledge of Aiahic 
philology and the seven readings of the Qiir^an was remark^* 
able. He was disliked by the great theologian Abu Bimid 
Muhammad al-Ghasill, who con versed with him on at least 
one ocaLsion, and, it is said, by Sanjar, but was hdd in High 
honour by Mabkihah, Immediately before his death he was 
reading in the Shi/d of Avicenna the chapter treating of the 
One and the Many, and his bst words wktc : ^ O God I 
Verily I have striven to know Thee according to the range 
of my powen, therefore forgive me, for indeed such know¬ 
ledge of Thcc as I po^es^ is my [only] means of approach 
to Thee/* 

The next notice in paint of time is that Dccurring In al- 
Qa^winTs AthAm'l^SUdJ (“ Monumenis of Countries"), 
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Nishipur, p. 318 of Wustervfyd^s editian. Here also ‘Umar 
i$ described as “ versed m all kinds of phllosophyi especially | 
mathematics,’* and as lavoured by SultSa Malik- { 
shill. He is also credited with the inyenrion 
™ of cby scare^nrows, ami an account is given of 

the method which he once adopted to etner with shame 
and confusion a certain theologian who, while denouncing 
him from the pulpit as a freethinker and atheist, used privately 
to come to him early in the morning to take lessons in 
philosophy. 

VVe have now come to the end of the thirteenth century 
authorities, and before passing on to those of a later date we 
may note that these earlier records consistently 
reprtsem ‘Umar KhayyAtn as essentially a philo- 
sopher, astronomer, and mathcmariciaji, and that, 
toiTwiaiiiSf- ^ represented as a mystic, he is 

denounced by the Sufi Najmu’d-D(n KizI as the arch-free- 
thinkcr of his time, while aJ-Qiftl speaks of the later Sufis 
heing deceived by the outward appearance of some of his 
words and adapting them to their own ideas. 

OuF one fourtccnth-century authtjrity of weight is the 
ydfflib’r-TWdr/iA of Rash idu’d-Din FadulHah, a great history 
of the Mongols, including a section on General 
History, composed in the first quarter of the 
fourteenth century, and still, unfortunately, in 
spite of its vast importance, unpublished.* In this hook we 
first find what i* now generally known as the Story of the 
Three friends, already discussed on pp. 190—193 rtf/iTa. Part 
of this 1 publuhed in the Journnt tfthr Raja/ Jihih Swirty for 
April, 1899 {pp- 409-4' » short article entitled ?'r/ mart 

light tn ^Vmar Khujy4m^ and, since this is the oldest form of a 
Icgpnd which has attracted a gt»d deal of attenrion amongst 

’ A small nordon dealing willt lUe bistDr7 o( Hnligu Kbon was pubtiabed 

by Qoatremcre (Paiia, 1836), ind the Imstve* «rf the Gibb Uoiiurial KiukI 
am [i<jw malong arran^tmcnbi fuc the gradiii! pubBeationoI other portiouL 
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the sufniirer^ of the Astronomer-Poet and his interpreter FitE- 
Gcra.ldf it seems to me desirable to reprint this najiskdoo Herr, 
So fhr as it concerns ^Umar, This narrative runs as follows^ 

" Now th e Cansc of the enmity and mistrust whieti existed between 
the Ni^dirlu'I-MuLk and Kasan-i^^Sabhdh was that they and 'Umar 
Khayyam were at achocil together m Nlshdpur* and there, in boyish 
fasbioe, conceived for one another a deviated friendship which 
cnlimnatcd in their partaking of each others blocKl and rcgtstcriDg 
asdemn vow that whichever of them should nttaiD to high lanb 
and lofty degree should pPDlect and help the others^ 

** Now it happened, by a train of circumstances fuUy set forth In ‘ 
the Histaiy of Ih^ House 0/ Sdjiiq^ that the NidhamuTMulk attained 
to the paslLioet of Prime KiLoistcr. ^Umar Khayyam waited upon him 
^nd reminded him of the vows and covenants of their boyish days. 
The NidhAmu'l-M oik, recognisiiig the^ oM claims, said^ * I give tlice 
the goveramont of NMiapar and its dependendos/ But 'Umar, 
who vms n groat man, and wilhaJ a philosopher and n man of scosep 
replied^ ' I have no desire to administer a province or to exercise 
authority over tkt; people. Rather assign to me a stipend or 
pension.' So the NidhAmn'i-Mnlk assigned him an allowance of 
ten. thousand dfniirs from the treasury of Nlstidpilir, to be paid over 
to him aotiiriUy without deduction or tax.'' 

The narrative condnucs with the arrival of ^asan-i^abbih " 
to claim bis share of the Nidhdnm^-MiitkV fa^onrs^ sind 
describes how he refasra the government of Ray or Istkhaiif 
and will be satisfied with nothing less chan a high post at 
which position he abuses by trying to compass the down- 
of hi5 bene&ctnrj whom he hopes to succci^ a.s Prime 
Minister. How he failed in hb attempt, was covered with' 
dbgrace, and, fleeing from Khurisjji, made his way to Isfahin 
and chente to the Court of the Fijimid CaJiph at-Miistansir at 
Cairo, where he espoused the cause of Nizifi and returned to 
Persia to carry cm the New Propaganda ^ in his name, arc 
mattos which have been already discussed in the last chapter, 
and will be found set forth with many embdlishmenis in the 

* Wliile otuElbng TMTthing csKiitial, 1 have nude tranalatiQU alitUc 
lr«f than It b ip my arttde. 
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Ta^rlkh-i^Giixliia (cd. and tran$. Gantirii pp- 456—41^7), 
DawUrshih's Aftmsiri (pp+ 138—141 of my edition) and 
other later writers* 

The next notice of ‘Uuur Kkiyyim dted by ZJiukoir^ki h 
from the FirJawttf*t^Tawdrfkh, or ^Paradise of Histories,'^ 
composed about 1405-6. Thk quotes two 
Ws quatrains, described a dkcussion between 
him and Abul-Hasan al-Baybaqi (in vrhich the 
latter took by far the greater part) as to the meaning of an 
Arabic vene m the and repeats ike story of his 

deathj which cssentudly agrei^ with that given by Shahraanri 
in the NuxJfatu'l-ArwAh, 

The last notice which Zhuko^'iiki gives is from a very 
modern work, the or ^^Millennid History/* 

^ because it was meant 10 be carried 

down to the year a.h, jOOO {—a.p. ijgi^i), 
though it actually ends with the year a.h. 997, This account 
for the most part reproduces the statements of Shahraz^ri in an 
abridged form, but ends with the following curious passage t _- 

"'It appears from nnoi crons boolts that he (i.r., "Ooiar Khayyam) 
hetd the dodrlac of Mclcmpsychosis. It is related that there was 
in NbtdpElr m old College^ for the repairing of which donkeys 
were bringing bricks. One day, while the Sage {Hakim ^ Lt., ‘Umar) 
was walking wilh a groEip of students, one of the donkcjrs would on 
no account eoler {the Colkgo). When “Umar sa w this, he smiled, 
went up to the donkey, mid extemporised [the following q,iiaEraii^ ^ _ 

Ajjf m/hi, TRi tdr dmoihi Hoi hum ** 

Kdm^t « tmiyJif-i-jidin-AiJ gatn ^cLskfd, 

^VdiAutt kama /am* dmada^ u ^urn 
Risk ma pushiAtua dar amdita if am gaskia, 

lost and now returned morr asfnst^*' 

Thy name froni tnen's remembrance pas^ied awstyj 
Thy oaiJs have now qombined to form tliy htiofs/ 

Thy taLfs a beard turned ronnd the other way I" 


' Thli wfM has arntd great tioable tu Eunrpe^ ^chnlM, but the 
expLuullon of Lbe werdi Auni will be found in ttae (Jur'inp vli, 17^ 
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The ^nkcy then entered, and they asked 'Uonir the nsaaon of this. 
He replied, ‘The spirit which has now attached itself to tho body 
of this aM [formerly] inhabited the body of a lecturer in thb 
cotle^, therefore it would not come in miljl now. when. peroehrinJ 
that Its coUeagoos had recognised it, it was oblign] to step inside.' " 

It is impossible here to cfiumcrate alj the late accounts of 
‘Umar Khayram, many of which contain anecdotes obviously 
invented to explain the production of certain rjuatmins. He is 
strangely ignaied by the great biographer Ibn Khallikin, and 
by Ihn Sbikir, who strove in his Fiwitu'UVafajdt to supply 
the omissions of his predecessor, lUjfi Khalila, the great 
Turkish bibliographer, mentions him three omes (il, 58+j iii, 
S70 j vi, 273), once in connection with the science of Algebra, 
once in connection with Malikshdh's reformed Calendar, and 
once as contemporary with another author whom he is diwuss- 
ing, but omits to mention the year of his death, which was 
therefore presumably unknown to him. The date ordinarily 
given for his decease* is a.h. 517 (s: a.i). but 1 

^not Hitd any stnmg authority for it. It ^ however, certain 
nom the ChgftJr Afejd/a that he died between a.d, 1115 and 
1135, and “some years “ before the biter date^ and that his 
fother'i name was ibrihfm. Although described as indolent 
and averse from writing or teaching, Ross* has compiled a 
1st of tin books {indudlng the Pctnian quntminSi and the 
Zt}-i-Mahiihdhi^ for which he was only in part responsible) 
ascribed to him by various authorities. Most of were 
wcRtjfic or philosophical treatises in Arabic, one of which, his 
Tnatiu 6 » AtgAra, was edited by Woepeke with a French 
translation in 1851, while another, containing some observa- 

Md r*v, 4^ in Ihc words -Ka }^n.‘dmi, bal hum atLulm^' “ like cattle ehv 

To a ilnharamadan rmionaHy com a’ 
™t With his Qur'an tbe aJIasion is uviiJeut. U'hinficM (No. aaji hja 
qiulf mbmufenitaDd the verac. 

p‘ ittd also H«8 's tnlroductoiy 
MeUuatn s edition of Fi|,C«ald i txiwoa of the 
JitiM ifydl (Landon, Ipoo). pp. yi-Jl 
■ t«. Of, pp. 72^5. 
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tion^on Euclid's definitions, uistfi in omnuscript in the Leyden 
Librar)^. 

It is, of course, in the Quatrains that the interest of most 
readers centres, but with the appalling mass of litcratiire which 
the papulaiity of FitxGeraJd^s rendering has pro- 
^ difced in Europe and America it is quite impossible 
to deaJ in a bodk. like tbc present. This litera¬ 
ture contains some of the best and some of the worst Literary 
work which 1 have ever lecn^ and the judicimis bibliography 
which forms Appendix xEs (pp, 43^^S94) Nathan 
Haskell DoIe*s beautiful “ Miilri-vanorum edition (Bostoii 
and London, 1898) should suffice 10 satisfy the most insatiable 
“ Omanan/* though at the end the diligent campilcf is ftiin to 
adroit (pu 594) that “certainly all the extant references to 
Omar in all languagirs would require a ilierime [to dutidatej^ 
and make a Ubtary in itself," With every desire for brevity, 
however, we must add a few more words on Zhukovskies 
researches as.to the “wandering quatrains” quatrainr 

commonly atcributed to ‘Umar, but ascribed on older and 
better authority to other poets), and Heron Allen's careful 
and exhaustive anal^^is of the rclarion existing between Fira- 
Gerald’s rendering and the originaJs on which it was based.. 

Of the quatrains of ‘Dmar Khayy&m included in M. Nicolas' 
edition, no fewer than cighty-twg were found by Zbukovski 
ascribed on at least equally good authority to one 

-TOidflin^ <3r other of the following poets: ^Abdu'llih 
Anjiri, Abu Sa‘id b. Abn-KtuyT, Afilal-t-Kaahi, 
*Akif, *m\M’u'd-DawIa Simndnl, Anwarl, ^Afjadi, Achiru’d- 
Dfn, ‘Att£r, Aviceniui (Ibn Sinjt), Awbadl-i-Kirminl, 
Badihi-^i-SajawanfU, BJlkharzl (S^yfu'd-DIn), Fukhru'd-DiJi 
Rizi, FirJiwsl, Ghazdli (Abm^d), JaMlu'd^ 

Din Rumi, Jamdlu'd-Din Qazwini, Khaqdni, Kamilu'd-Dln 
Isma.% Ms}du*d-Dm Homkar, MitghribI, Malik Shamsu'd- 
Dir, Najmu'd-Ditt RSzi, Naslm’d-Din TusT, Ni^auLtu’LUJi- 
i-fCirmini, Ridi'u'd^Dl'n, Sa'du’d'Dln Hatnawj, 
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Shihf, Sirfju^d-Dfn Quinrf, and TilSb-i-AmulL 
This lisc coidd, with a little tFouhle, be greatly increaied. 
I have my^lf noticed (without Karching for) a few more 
instances^ Thus the quatrains ascribed by Whinfield 
(Nos, 144 and 197) and by Nicolas (Nos. 116 and 181) 
to and by Zhutovski (Nos. 26 and 37) to Na^ruM- 

Din Tu^ and Tilib-i-Amull, arc aftribnted m the TiiV/iA-j- 
Gii^^a (compoj^cd in A.d* 1330) to Sirdju'd-DEn Qumrl and 
^Iizu'd'Dfn Karachi rcspccdvciy ; ^ and^ since they represent 
diametrically opposite points of view, it is at least certain that 
they are not by the same author, A useful tabulated con¬ 
cordance of these quatrains^ showing their correspondence 
with the edirions of Whinficld and NicolaS| and the Bodlekn 
manuscript, is appended by Ross to his transladon of Zhu¬ 
kovskiy's article. |[The upshot of the whole inquiry is tliat, ’ 
while it is certain that *Uuiar KhayyJitii wrote many qua trains^ 
it is hardly postble, save in a few eKceptional caseSj to assert 
pOMtively that he wrote any panicular one of those aserLhed 
to him.} The oldest known manuscript of “Umar's 
(Eodkiani No. 525) dates from the year 865 ( =1= A.n. 1460— 
r46i), and was therefore transcribed nearly three centuries 
and a half after his death. It contains only 15S qiiatrains, and*’ 
has been published in with literal prtrse translation. 

Introduction, and other matter, by Mr, Edward Heron Allen 
(Lontbn, 1898), who in a later publication on the same 
subject {Edw^rii FinGeralift Rsiid^iyydt of *Om£ir Khf^yydm 
ti/iih thtir Originaf Ffnmn S^urers^ London^ 1899), enumerates, 
on pp, xF-xvi, the manuscripts and edirions known to him^ 
with the number of quatrains contained in each* This varies 
from 7 b in one of the older Paris MSS, (dated A-H. 937 
“A.m 1530-^53*) to 604 in the Bankipur MS.^ 770 in 
the edition lithographed at Lucknow in a.h. 131a 

■ See iny Bin^rafnet of Ptfrsi.Ptif Pik^tx Ohtttjtftifir/ fn . . . tA|! Ta^rikk-i- 

in die fof October, 1900, ajifd [anoary, igoi, Nos. 38 

flad so. 
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1894-^5), and 845 in John P 5 .ync*s metrical trans- 
latioiij while Miss Jessie E. Cad ell succeeded in collecting 
from all available sniirces over twelve hundred quatrains 
attributed to ^Umar iChayy&m^ It Is, of course, always 
possible that an ancient and authontatlve manuscript may 
Some day be discovered in one of the unexplored libraries 
of Asia, but, iaillng this^ it must, save in a few isolated cases, 
remain iincertaln which of the many quatrains ascribed to 
*Uinar arc ready his.'. Both external and inteiml evidence fail 
us \ the former because we possess no manuscript which even 
approaches the poet's tiniEi, the latter because nearly ad 
quatrains are SO similar in form, metre, style, and diction, 
so brief in extent, so much more prone to tre^t of the 
Universal than of the Particular, and so easy to mate or 
paraphrase, that not even the m«t accomplished Persian man 
of letters cx^uld seriously pretend to decide by their style 
as to their authorship, which. Indeed, if I may be pardoned 
the somewhat irreverent comparison, h often as uncertain as 
that of an English Limerick,” 

As regards the relations between FitzGerald*s translation 
or paraphrase and the original, thk point has been exhaustively 
and conscientiously worked out by Mr. Edward Heron Aden 
in the second of the two books menrioned on the preceding 
page, and it I5 sudicient here to quote in his own words the 
finaJ conclusion at which, after much bbour, he arrived 
(pp* Ki--xi\ of hii PrebceJ: — 


** Of Edward FiUGcrald's qiuiiraLtiSi, forty-tiine are faithful and 
beautiful paraphrases of single quatrains lo be found in ibe Oiiseley 
Of CaJentta or both. 

" Forty-foiir are traciiable lo more than one qiatrairip and may 
thetelcrc he termed the ‘cocnpi^te' quatrains, 

^Two are inspired by quatraJns IehukI by FitzGerald only in 
Kicolas^ text. 

■'Tvro are qiLitraiiLs rciecting the whole spirit of the original 
poem. 
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" Two arc trac^le ewJuaivdy to the influence of the 
Tayr of F^rntfii’d-DiD 'Attir^ 

■^'Two qnatrams primarily inspirifd by 'Umar lafiiieaccd bv 
the Odc^ af Hii0dh. ^ 

" And three, which appeai-cd only in the first and second editions, 
and were aften-rards snpjwessod by Edt^'^d FitiGtrald tmnseif, are 
nol^^far M a careful search enables ttie to judge—ntlribulAhle 
to any lines of the origicinl teats. Other authors may have inspired 
them, btil thrir identification is not useful in this case." 

. '. ■ -ff- . 

Only the veriest tyros need to be remindcxl that in Persian ’’ 
the quatmin is always an absolutely complete and isolated unit, 
that there is no such thing as a poem coiupased of a niunher 
of quatrains, and that in caUections of quatrains the only order 
observed or rotognised is the alphabetical, according to the 
final letter of the three rhyiniiig half-verscsi. 

Of Bibi Tihir, of Hamadin, nick-named ** the Naked ” 

{‘C/rydif), the sreand of the four famous quatrain^writers of 
B)iii»T^iur P«nod, I shall speak but bnefly,< since his 

have been published by M. Ctfoient 
Huart in the Esenia/ Astatiqut for Nov.-Dee, 

1885 (scf. viii, voj. 6), with a French ttanslation and notes, 
and again by Mr. Edward Heron Allen in bi$ Lemint tf Bibd 
TdA/r (Quaritch, 1502), with T n trod action, I itetal pn»e trans¬ 
lation and notes, to which is added an English verse-uanslation 
by Mrs- Elizabeth Curtis Bren ton- I have also devoted several 
pages [8J-87J in the Prtlfgsmnta to this volume to a discussion 
of the dialects and dialect-poetry of Persia in gencra 4 and Bdbi 
Tahir in {Ktcticular, and gave the text and metrical translations 
of three at his most popular quatrains.* These, and most other 
dialect-quatrains, are written not in the usual raUH metres but 

in the apocopated hexameter kataj^ x-e., the foot -- ) ^ f ‘ i 

six dmes repeated in the bayt^ hut “ docked " to ) in - 

' Of Im iLse to thfl ordiiuiry Englbh reader, became wrlttiiji bi 
Ru»34an, b arbeie In rriL ini (pp. 104 -} d 6| of ibc 

C5d! the Orientat S«ciloti of the [mpcrUI kuajiiijm Aichsc^ogFcal Society 

fer ZQDX, 


£*.4^ C J A 
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the third and sixth feet. They^are naturally, as being the work 
of simple and proTtntbl mcHj usitally of a less itibxispectiv^e 
and philosophical character than thoyz of <jiiatnm^writers like 
*Uiiiar Khayyim. 

Of B£bA Tahir's life we know but little, and very various 
dates, ranging from the licginnfng of the eleventh to the latter 
part of the thirteenth century of our era, have been assigned lo 
him by different Persian writers^ By far the oldest tnention 
of him which I have met with occurs in the already-mentioned 
on f. 43 of the unique Paris MS*, and runs 

as follows!— 

'* t have heard tb^t whea 5uJ|dii Tujghril Beg came lo Kamaddu, 
there were three elders of the saints the Bihi T^ir, 

Bibi Ja'far, and Shaykh Tlam4h^. Now there is by the 
fialeof Hnmaddn a little tn dun tain calied Khidr, and 
there they were inland ing^ The Salt^^s eyes fell upon 
^ them ; he halted the vanguard of bin army, alighted, 

zpproacbcdp and kissed their bands. Bdbi Tdhir^ who was ^me- 
what cmzy in hb manner^ said to binij, ^ O Turkf what Viryt thou do 
with God's people?* 'Wlaidevcr thou blddest me/ replied tbe 
Sulldn* * Do [raiher] that which God biddeth thecp^ replied Baba t 
' " t'jfriJy C0d dr/ftiacfA yur/ice ' * TTie Snlhin wept 

and said, * 1 will do so.' took his liaiid and said, ^ t)ost iboa 

accept this from me ?' * Yes,' replied the Sal^n. Baba bad on his 
finger the top of a broken ^ whcrewilh he bad for nuiny yean 
performed his ablutions. This he took off and plasied on tbe 
Sultdu'i finger, saying, *Thus do 1 place on thy hand the empire 
ol the world : be thou jnst!' The Sul^^au used to keep this amongst 
his umulcr^ and, when a battle impending^ used to put H on 
his finger. Such wns Ills pure faith and sincere belief ; for in the 
Mubummadun religioii there was none more devout or wntchiul 
than he/’ 

The meeting here described prahahly took place about 
A-H. 447 Of 45^3 wre may safely reject 

* See pp* ti7 and i66 ■ Qur'an, rri, gi. 

t A pitcher with a Idtig, iianw neck used im the ablidioiift prcscntKd 
by IdAm. A ting-sluped fragment hud in Ihia cue remlLed frnm a 
hcKnaunhil tncline of the neck. 
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the date ( a . r . 410 ^ a * i >. 1019-310) assigned to Bibl T^htrV 
death by Rfda^uH Khan in the Riy^du^i-^ArlflfL, whiJc the 
sutement cited by Zhukovski io the article alliuicd to in a 
preceding footnote, thai BaM yahir convcised with Avicenfia 
(who died in a*d* contains no inherent improbabihty^ 

The anecdote cited above is quite in character both with the' 
little we know of Baba T^hir from other sources, and with 
the considenition and respect still shown by the big Inst and 
nablest in Muhammadan coiuimes to half-cnizy (jnir^^^4) 
dervbhcs with a reputation for sanctity* Such 1 have myself 
seen wander at will into Turkish Government offices, where 
they always met with a kind and even deferential reception* 

We now pass on to the third great quattain-writcr, Ahu'^ 
Sabd L Abii-Khayr (botti at Mabna, in the disErtet of 
Khiwaran, on December 7, a*d* 967, died on 
January ja, a.d* 1049), whom Ethe describes 
as the first master of thcosophic verse, the first 
to popularise the quatrain as a vehrdc of religious, mystic, and 
philosophic thought, and to make it ** the focus of aiJ inystk- 
pantheistic iiradbriorLa," and the first “ lo give the presenta* 
tions and fonns of the ^iuG dacciine those fantastic and gorgeous 
hues which thenceforth remained typical of thb kind of poetry**' 
Like RAba Tihir, Abii Sa*id is said IQ have Come into personal' 
relations with Avicenna, and when they separa ltd after their 
first interview, according to the popular story, the mystic said, 

“ What I see he knows," while the philosiopher sai^ “ What 
1 know he sices,” ^ But Ethd has shown that (as, indeed, wits 
to be expected) they were on important points of belief 


» Thh iCory ii givec, amnngit othflr in the dkhi£tq 4 -Ja!dlf 

(ctampoMd In the second half of the Efieeuth ccnjnryh p, 33S of the erLitinu 
Jlthographed at Lucknaw in A.tL (JLO. According la 

imiilhrCT acconnt givea ia the Tn'rath-i-Gusida ainJ crited hjr Ethe tfor, d4p 
p. I5*)p Avicenna floiel, *' AR thal I know he alin while AMi £^*1(1 
uid, *‘Ail tliat I da nol see he 
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the efficacy of feith without works) in direct antagonism 
(p^. 5^-53 of the article fncfitioned in n. I ad ink)* 

The nutcriab for Abii Sa^id^s hiography are citcptionaUy 
complete^ fopj besades the usual hagiologies and ai^thologics^ 
we have first of all two monographs campilcd 
Ethd With his usual diligence and scholar- 
ship^^ and subsequently the publication by Zhu- 
kovski in 1899 of two volumes of rure texts 
dealing wholly or chiefly with bts life, words^ and verses. 
These two volumes are so important that they merit a 
somewhat detailed notice. 

The first volume contains the texts of two Persian works, 
the AiTdru't-TiiwMd Ji Aldfdi^dii^ih-Sk&ykh Sa^td (** Mys¬ 
teries of the DivSne Unity, treating of the Stations of 
Shaykh Ahfl Sa*fd'*), and the short RJidh-J-Hai^/r^tjyn 
(“TfEitiEe of the Houri*^). The former^ a lengthy work 
of 485 compiled by the Saint's greac-grtat-grafid- 

son^ Muhammad b, aUMunawwar b. Abfs-Sa^id b. Abl Xihir 
b, Abf SaHd b. Abi’HChayr of Maybana,^ and^ as Zhuko^^ki 
has shown in bis learned preface, between the years A,H, 55a 
and 599 {A.n- 1157 and for it alludes to the death 

of Sanjar the Seljuq, which took place in the former year, and 
if dedicated to GhiyAthu’d-DIn Muhammad b. Sim, King of 
Ghtlr, who died in the latter year. Zhukovskies text is based 
oti two MSS,, those of St. Petersburg and Copenhagen, and 
the importance of the work lies, as he poin^ put, io the fact 
that It is one of the original sources used by *Ait 4 r, Jami, and 
other later compilers, and that it rests almost entirely on the 
statement of oontempofarits transmitted either orally or in 
the form of notes and memorandap Iteides being one of the 
oldest monographs on Suit saints^ and giving a very dear 

* tn the d. Iwtyr. Akad., ffLmep 187^, 

pp, 145 -i68k and 1S78, pp. 3&^o. In these ailidi^ Dr. i^ltic pub- 
li!i!hed uinely-twq qt AM Sard's qttitraids with znclxical Trait^latitona 
an4 oqf^uu* explanalnini arrd cmnaieiiLLiry^ 

' ^ points in Ibr AMrJm'UTawkid ^ 1* IJr 
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picture of the dervish life of that period, tt is also of con- 
sidcrabie phlluioglcal uiteiEst, and the editor has wisd^ 
preserved unchajiged the su'chsic forms In which it abounds. 
Both Enanuscripts date from the eighth century of the Flight 
(fourteenth of our era). 

The Rhi}h-i-^awr£iyfa is a short treatise of live pages 
written by ^AbduTJah b, Mahmud of Shash (or Chach] in 
Transoxiana lo explaiii one of Shayth Abu SandV quatrains. 

The second volume published by Zhukovski comprises the 
text of an ancient and unique manuscript in the Britidi Museom 
(dated A.D, 1299) whereof the greater part treats of “the 
spiritual teachings and supernatural powers*' of Sbaykh Abu 
Sa^oL The author of this work^ which arfioimts to seventy- 
eight pages of printed text, and was written somewhat ear Iter 
than the jfsrtiru'i-Tatuhid, was dso a great-great-grandson of 
the Saint, and a son, a$ Zhukovski conjectures, of Abii Rawh 
Lutfu^Jllh, 

Besides these ample materials, to do justice to which would 
require En itself a volume, we have, numerous notices 
of the Saint’s life in btet biDgraphical works Like the Hn/t 
I^Hm (cited by Eth£), Ta^rUtA-i-GazIdaf Nn/ahdtM^f-Uni (ctL 
Nassau Lees, pp. 53^-347}, as well as Oriental editions 
of his which are sometiftits combined in one 

volume with those of ^Lfmar IChayyim and Bdbi Tihir, 
and other kindred matter, Ffis life, however, seems 
have been uneventful^ his experiences tying, to make use 
of the idiom of tbe Pturian mystics, rather in the “World 
of Souls ’’ than in the “ World of Hori'/ons.** In this respect 
he differs essentially from the writers and poets to whom the 
first part of this chapter was devoted* 

To Dr. Ethe, I think, belongs the credit of establishing" 
Shay kb Abu Sah'd^s pre-eminent importance in the history of 
Persian Mysticism—an importance hardly recognisc?d even hy 
his own countrymen, who, following the wctl-fcnown saying 
of their greatest thcosophical wriitr, Jalalu’d-Dm RumI, 
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comnuonly reckon and ^Atfir, both of whoni were 

s^ubscqucnt to Abii as the first and second of their three 

arcb-raystagogues. Yet, as Dr. Ethc has ampljr shown in the 
selection of the Saint's quatrains which he published (and the 
same holds good of his sayings, whereof an abondance ts 
recorded by his biographers), aU the characteri&tics of Pcisian 
mystical thought and diction now for the time present 
themselves in a combinatjori which has ever since rexoained 
typical of Persian, Turkish, and Indian Sufi poets. The fol¬ 
lowing quatrains, selected fiooi Dr* Ethe's monograph, and 
oumbered with the nuoibers which he there assigns to them, 
will, I think, suffice to prove the truth of this a^ertion : _ 

(*)^ 

" To gladden one p«r heart of man I 3 niore. 

Be snre, than fanes A thousand to restore : 

And one f™ non hy kindness to etisJave 
Is better than to free of slaves a score*" 

(3) 

■* O Thou whose Visage makes onr world so fair. 

Whose unioo, night and day, is all mail s prayer. 

Art kinder unto others I Woe is toe I 

But WQc to them if they my anguish s|iarc!" 

(5) 

<^In search of martyrdom the Ckfeu go* 

To fighl Faith fl haltlest do they then not know 
That martyred Lovers higher raok^ as *lai!n 
By hand of Frieod, and not by hand of Foe f " 

m 

Let no one of Thy boundless Qtacc despair i 
Thine own elect shall ever upward fare; 

The mote, if once illumioed by Thy Son* 

The brightness of ■ thousand suns shali share^** 


» Thaw who engage b the ^ rcliglous war 
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<io) 

“Till Moaqoe anil CoLlcge fall 'nealh Rain's baii^ 

And Doabt and Faith fae intcndiaEij^ in nuji^ 

How cao the Order erf the Qalom^^n^ 

Prevail, and raise up ana true hlusalniinr'' ^ 

(*3) 

'^SiTp bkme me not if wine f drink, or sfiend 
My life in striving Wine and Love to bknd ; 

When sober, 1 with rivals ait; but whm 
Beside itiysclf, 1 mn beside the Frltndi'^ 

(17) 

**Said I, ^ To whom bclor^ thy Beauty T He 
Replied, * Since i alone exisL to Me * 

Lover, Beloved and Love am t in one, 

Beauty, and Mirror, and the Eyas which see 

(i8> 

** ^ songht the Leech and told my inward pain: 

Said lio» * From j^pcech of oil but Him rdmin; 

As thy diet, HeartVblood sliall it he* 

jlnd from both Worlds thy thmighU shall thou restraiD.'^ 

(*») ^ 

“Those men who lavish on me titles fair 
Know not my heart, nor what h hidden thera;; 

But, if they ones could lorn me inside onh 
They'd doom me to the Bsiriiiiig, that I'U swear I" 

fao) 

"Thou hirfst me love, and oiidst Thy lovers pine. 

Of Sense and Reason strip's! this Heart of mine j 
Devoat and much revered was but now 
Toper, and gad-aboul, and libcdinc.'* 

( 2 l) 

“That Moon In Scuuty rich and Constancy, 

Beaut 3 ^s high Zenith is His kast Degree; 

Gaxc on His Sun-bright Face j or, can's! thou not. 

On those dark cods which bear it company.*^ 


• A ia a kind of dcrvlih who dimgaMi all appearances and 

iat beedku of men's opinion. 
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(^ 7 ) 

"hlj countcnjncc ls blushed ul Islaiu'si hue; 

More haoDur to a Frankish dog is due E 
So black with shaine's my visage thiit of me 
Hell U ashamed, aud Uell'a despairing crew*''^ 

(aS) 

** When me at length Thy LoveS Embrace shall chiiia 
To glance at l^adistf Fd deem It 
While to a Tliee-lBss Heaven were I called. 

Such Heai-en and Hell to me would seem the same." 

(303 ^ 

^'Wlial time nor Stars nor Sides emstent were, 

Nor Fire ddi Water was^ nor Earth, nor Air^ 

Nor Form, noc Voice, dot tf nderstanding, 1 
The Secrets of God's One-ncss did declare,'' 

(33) 

^ Brahmin, before that check rose-tiuted bow 
Of rotirteen->^ar-old beauty, for 1 vow 
Thai, failing eyes God-seeing, to adore 
Fire U more £t than to adore a cow! ” * 

(33) - 

** O Gf>d^ I crave Tt^y Grace for haple:^ me 1 
For hapless me enough Thy Clmlrncy £ 

Each some pirotcctor, lome defender cknids i 
But E ^oQi frieadlcss I, have none but Tbcc 

m 

" By whatsoever Path, blcss^ the Feet 
Which seek Thcc; blessed He who strives to meet 
Tby Beauty; bless^ they who on it gaze. 

And blessed every tongue which Thee doth greet T' 


1 CoW'Wonihfpperv" or **caJf-worBhipptrfi" 

purast}, is a term no^ enlrccfticutly applied by Ihe Permbn tu the Hindus. 
The ruddy glow on bauty'i cheeks is eomporexl to the fum or to hre, and 
hence iht lovet ^ metaphoneaby tenncil a Ffre-wonhipper or Buu- 
wonfaJpfker, 
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(54) ' 

■ • The Gnoshc^ who hath known the Mystery, 

Is one with God, and from his Sdf-hood free i 
AQiid God's Being and deny thine own i 
This 15 the meaning of ■* na tut HEJ' ** 

■ ( 55 ) ^ 

"Last night I passed In course with the Friend, _ 

Who strove to break the vows which I would mend : 

The long Night passed^ the Tate was scarce begun x 
Blame not the Nighty the Tale hatli ne'er aa end I" 

(61) 

** Since ftrsl I was, nc^er far from Thee i'vc been i 
My hi^jy star hath serred me well, 1 ween; 

Extingdslxtd tn Thine Essence, If cKtinct, 

And if existent, by Thy Light Tm seea."" 

And here, to conclude:^ is the quatrain ascribed to Avicenna, 
with the reply of Shaykb Abd Sa’dis!* The former runs t — 

" Tls wc who DO God'^ Grace do mii^t rely. 

Who put onr v^ce^^ and our virtues by, 

For where Thj Grace exists, the undone done 
Is reckoned, and the done undone thereby/ 

This i£ Abii Sa*iii's reply 

'* O steeped in sin and void of good, dcsst try ^ 

To^sa^'^e thy^tf^ and thy mlsdcecb deny 7 
Can sins be qancdled, or neglect made good? 

Vainly on Grace Divine dost thou rely P 

The vtrses above cited illustrate most of the salient pecu- 
iianties of thought and diction, j There is the fundamenta] 
conception of God as not only Almighty and Ali-good, but as 
the sole source of Being and Bcautyj and, indeed, the one 
Beauty and the one Being, **in Whom is submerged whatever 
becomes non-apparent, and by Whose light whatever is apparent 
if made manifest.'* Claady connected with this is the sym- 
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bolic Ungutgc so duntcterislk of these, and, mde«d, of nearly 
all mji'stics, to wham God is essentially the Friend," “ the 
Beloved," and ‘‘the Darling" ; the ecstasy of DicdititiAg on 
Him “the Wine " and **thc Intoxicacion " ^ His self-revela- 
tions and Occulations, “the Face" and “the Night-black 
Tresses," and so forth. There is also the cKaltation of the 
Subjective and Ideal over the Otqective and Foraial, and the 
spiritualisation of religious obligations and fonnuls, which has 
been already noticed amongst the Isma'IIls, ffom whom, 
though otherwise strongly divergent, the Sdfis probably 
borrowed it. Last, but not least, is the broad tolerance which 
sees Truth in greater or less measure in ail Creeds ; recognises 
that “tJiB Ways unto God are as the number of the souls of 
mcn"ii and, with the later declares that **aiiy shrine 

is better than self-worship."i* 

Innumerable ayijjgs and anecdotes of Abu Sa*id are recorded 
by his diligent bii^raphcrs. A very ftw examples of these must 
suffice. Being once asked to define Siifiism, he said, “To lay aside 
what thou hast in thy bead (such os desires and ambicronsj, and 
to give away what thou hast in thy hand, and not to flinch 
from whatever befeUs thcc." “ The veil between God and 
His senant," he olscrved on anoUicr occasion, “ U neither 
orch nor heaven, nor the Throne nor the Footstool: thy sdf- 
hood and illusions are the veil, and when thou lemovcst these 
thou hast attained unto God." They described to him how 
one holy nian could walk on the water, how another could fly 
in the air, and how a third could in the twinkling of an eye 
transport himself from one city to another. “ The frog can 
swim and the swallow skim the water," he replied ; “the crow 
and the fly can traverse the air, and the Devil can pass in a 
moment from East to West, These things arc of no great 
account: he is a man who dwells amongst mankind, buys and 

’ TaruqaMfu ia-^addifi tta/^i Btmi Adam, The ascribe this 
laying to ibr Prophet, but there &n be link doubt that it li spiiriona, 

' Har qiMafi ti hiktaf it kkud-paTaiti. 
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sdk. marries, wd associates with his rdlow-crcatxtrcs^ yet i$ 
never for m single moment forgetful of God.** 

it u said that one of AM Sa^td's fovourite verws, forming 
part of an Arabic poem addressed by Kuthayyir to his beloved 
*Az2a, vvas this 

" I would answer thy voice did'st thou call me, Uiough over my 
body Lay 

Heavy the earth □[ the gravo-yardp and my Bones were crmnblcd 
away ^ t 

a verie which strongly recalls Tennyson** bcnutlfyl lines in 
Alaud :— 

*^Shc ii coming, my own, my sweet; 

Were It ever so aiiy A treads 
My heart would hear her and beat, 

Were it earth in an eartby bed; 

My dnrt wonld hear her and bent, 

Had I huu for a ceotury dead; 

Would start and tremble under her feet^ 

And blossam in pmTik aflil red.*^ 

On his tombstone was engraved the foUowing verse in yX 
Arabic 

asJk thee^ nay^ command tbee^ when comes my lime to die, 

To carve upon my tombsloiie, * Here doth a lover he/ 

That perchance some other lover* who Passiom^s laws doth 
Irnow, 

May hal^ his feet at my grave, and ffcct the lover who lies 
below." * 

Of Shayth Abu Ismabl *Abdu*lliih Aniiri of Herat, chiefly'^ 
known for his MuniSJiitf o-r Suppheatronsp and his Rid^yydr^ 
or Quatrains, 1 Ediall say but Httle^ He clnidicd,^' 
ju ^ imidies, an Arabian origin, being 

descended from the Prophet's companioji AM 
Ayyiib ; he was bom at Herat on May 4,^ loob, and died 

* For ihc Arabic tent, sec the laai pagetp. 7 SJ of Zhukovskies Hdidtu 
5 aitkdndn, Kc. 
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in Two works named ^Tht Stages of the Pilgrims” 

and “Tbc Lights of V erificadon ” 
airc also ascribed to hiuii The tbllowiJig !S 
from his Munij&t : — 

" O God I Two pieces of iron are taken trom one spot, onu 
becomes a horse-shoe on^i a King’s ntirror* O God L Since 
Thou hadst the Fire nf Separation, why didst Thou 

^ ^ ^ fended that I 

knew Thee, bat now t have cast my fancjes into the 
water. O God ! 1 am bdpicss and dkiy ; I ndther know what 1 
have, nor have what i know 

This welLknowii quatrain is attributed to 
mm : — 

. ” Great shame It Is td deem dF high degree 

Thyself I or over others reckon thee ; 

Strive to be tikci the pnpU of Ihjne eye— 

To see all dse, but not thyseJf to see**' 

The following b also typical : — 

^ I need nor wine nor cup : Tm drunk with Thee ; 

Thj" qnarry I, from other saarea set free : 

[n Ka'ba and Pagoda Thee 1 seek t 
Ka'bsc Pagoda, what axe these lo tne ? 

Eth^ (/flfH. fT7^ p. a3i) enumemtes the foliowjn^ works nf 
Shaykh ^Abdu'lllh Ansarf : the Na^ihat, or Advice,” dedi¬ 
cated to the NidliAmuTMulk J the lidhi-ndma^ 
“sS.JKt*' or “Divine Book *’5 the Zidu''l-^Arifin, or 
“Gnostics* Pfovtsion’* i the KMh4~jfirir^ or 
“ Book of Mpteris ^» a new and enlarged redaedan of 
Snllaml^s jQhaqit-f^iflyja^ or Biogtaphits of ^ufi Saints; and 
a prose Romance of Yusuf and Ziibykbd entitled 
Marlain u/a Sk(:itfiJu''/~AfiiJdfis^ or *^Thc Companidn of Disciples 
and Sun of Asxanblies,” 
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• We must JiQw pass on to some of the chief non-mysticai 
poets of thU period, of wliam four at deserve mentiodi 
the younger A^di of Tus^ the two poets of 
Jtir}aii, Fakhru''d-DLn As*adi and atid 

Qatnran of'T'abriz. Let tis begin with the I&Ucr^^ 
whom Nisir-i-Khusraw met and conversed with during his 
bait at Tabriz {August l6 to September 10^6)^ and of 
whom he spdiks os follows in his (p, 6 of 

the text) :■— 

"In Tabriz I saw a poet named Q^tirdn. He m^ote gitod poetry^ ‘ 
but did not know Peman well. He Came to me Ifringing the 
Diwdrsi of anjlk and Daqiqij which he rend with me, qucsliooiag 
me abaot every passage in which he found dKficnlty^ Then I 
expLiIiied^ and he wrote down the expLmatiotL He also ledted to 
me some of his own poeniE." 

Both ‘AwB ?d 1 . ii of my edition^ pp. 214-2^1] 

and Dawlacshih (pp» 67-^^69) consecfate separate notic-cs to 
Qanrin, but both are meagre in biographical details. Accord¬ 
ing to the former he was a native of Tabriz, according to the 
latter, of Tirmidh, while Schefer conjectures that be was bom 
in the mountains of Daybm, between Qazwm and the Caspian 
Sea* ^ Ihwlutshah spuks of him ns the founder of a school of ^ 
poctiy which included such dhtingubhed poets as Anwar!, 
Rashidi of Samarqand, Kuhl of Walw^j, Shams-i-Simkasb, 
*Adnant, and Pimr-i-Mvm-khdftii (*'^the Son of the Tavern*^), 
and adds that the eminent secretary and poet, RasbfduM-DIn 
Warwi^, used to say : ** 1 consider Qafnin as incontestably the 
Master of Poetry in our time, and regard the other poets as 
being so rather by natural genius than by artistic training," 
And it is certainly true that with him poetry becomes inltnitely*^ 
mewe aitificiai and rhetorical than with most of his predecessors, 
while, as DawUtshih adds, be especially ciiinvated the more 
difficult verse-forms, such as the (foursome), mu- 

Jthammrn (ftvesome), and double rhyme In 
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this Utter device he it especially skilful, and, though 
by some later poets, is surpassed hy few, Amonpt ha 
imitators in this r^pect was Sanjar’s Poet-Laureate MuWi, 
who has a celebrated poem in double rhyme» beginning 

•-Fresh as roseJeavts freshly fallen dost thon nu my breast rest 5 
Uidat thou erst in Heaven s embraces as a nnrtlmg pre^scu 


This ingenious artifice is very difficult to imitate in English, 
and as it 11 the special characteiistk of nearly all his verse," 
which depends for its beauty rather on form than idea, it must 
be left to those who can read it in the originil to judge of its 
merit. The above attempt to reproduce this artifice in a 
single verse of English is, indeed, inadequate j each line should 
end with a word which in spelling and pronunciation mmctly 
corresponds with the last syllable of the preceding wor^ like 

Arr«w(lwrasiiJig)anil (stone), torange) and ron^ 

(colour), Jmlty (the Ojtus) and laiy (hair), and so on 5 and to 
produce the tfiect in English it would be necessary to compose 
verses of which each line should, besides observiog the ordinary 
laws of rhyme and metre, end with paira of words like ^ recoil, 
coil,*' “ efface, face," ^ rcfiise, use,” and the like. But in 
Persian the figure, though very artificial, is pretty enough when 
skilfully handlcJ* 


; AsadI the younger, named *Alf, who concluded hh ficrok 
‘ ■poem, the Ganhi,p-i>irm> (one of the numerous imiations of 
the JAdAflJjBfi), in A.o. 1066, must be carefully 
distinguished frnm his Jbthrr Abii Nasr Ahmad, 
the tracber of Firdawst and author of the strife- 
poems ” {mim^dkarat] discussed at pp. 149-' 5 ^ 
in the reign of Sulrin Mashid, i.f., before A.P. lOft. One point 


* Sw my ecUtiou nf Da^^lalahati^ p, 5?, t ±,i - 

* Many InslatDCCT of it wRl be foimd in 'kwiVs imtiM oi him in tbe 
Lubdt. Sm pp. 114-221 of my edition of toI il q( Oiat 
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of great Ifiterest connected with tte younger Asodi is that 
pmsess a complete marmsenpt—and that the oldest kinovim 
Persian tnanuscript, dated Shawwil, A-H. 447 (= Dtcemhier, 

1055i or January', —cntirdy written in his own hand- 

writing* This manuscript is in the Vienna Library, and 
has been beautifully edited by Dr* Seliginapn (Vienna, 1^59), 
while a German translation bj ^Abdu"l-Khaiiq (“ AMal 
ChaJlg Achundow'*) was printed^ without datc^ at Halle. It^ 
is a Copy of a work on Pharmacolo^, entitled KitMu*I~ahmfa 
*an TheTTooS of Principles an the True 

Nature of Drugs composed by Abu Man&iir Muwaftaq b. 

All of Herdtj and the copyist in the colophon caJis himself 
“5Alj b. Ahmad ai-A&adi of Tus, the Poet.*' 

: AsadPs Ganhjip^n^ma^ mn cpk poem describing the adven-*'* 
turcs and achievements of Garshasp, an old legendary^ hem of 
Sistin, contains some nine or ten thousand verses, 
very sitntlar in style to its prototype^ the 
but as I have not had access to any 
one of the ten manuscripts enumerateiJ by Eth^,* and have 
only at my disposal the portions published by Turner Macan 
in vdL iv of his ediHon of the ShMndma [pp. 2099 // 4 

I am unable to say anything more about it 
r^Or greater interest and importance fs hts Perrian LcKJCOn'- 
{EttghaU^fttn)^ preserved in the Vatican MS.^ die publication . r'y {J 
of which in Gderingen in 1S97 Is, perhaps, the ^ ' * 

of the many services rendered to Persian 
Icecers by Dr. Paul fiom, £th^ has since thai 
time discovered another MS. in the India Office (Nth 2,516 = 

No. 2,455 h.is Catahgut)^ and has indicated the most 
important variants. The Vatican MS. Is an ancient one, 
bearing a date equivaJent to September JO^ a*i>. 1332^ /ThcL- 
Lexicon appears to have been composed by Asadi towards the ' 

* See hifl articJe in vnl. Ij oj tJie (Ffsj74fnjii ft Ird^ick. 

PP- 353-235 ; and also hb surlicEe ijfikrr Tcnzstnin En nL U 

(PP- Oflhe TrafimcitjCftLt 0/ ih^ Fifih 0/Omn- 

tdiats 1 : 8 ^ |l 


ig 
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end df hi. life (p. 3. rf Horn’s Prefec), hm at wh^t pr«bc 
epoch is not cemin. It only cxpkms rare and archaic Persian 
words, but its great value Ii« in the fact that «ch word g 
illuslrated and vouched for by a citation from one of the oW 
poets, including many otherwise unknown to us. The total 
number of poets thus cited a seventy-six, and the citations 
include passages from RudagTs lost Kali/a and Dimna and 
other poems hitherto known to us either not at all, or only y 
name. One of the most remarkable omissions ffi the name o\ 
Nisir-l-Khusiaw, whom, as we have sccn/Awfl also ignores. 
The explanation of this lies, 1 have no doubt, in the hatred and 
terror inspired in the minds of the orthodox by the Isma^bs. 


.i- Fakhru’d-Din As'ad of Jufjin (or GurgAn) is scarcely known 
to us except as the author of the romantic poem of JPh 

RAmln, a romance said to be based on an old 
n^khm'a-Piii Pahlawi original ,t and compared by Ethe (a/*, «^-i 
lAHiof uke*"- 2^qJ 10 that of Tristan and Iseult. Even ‘Awft 
(voL ii, p.240) says that, apart from this poem, he had only met 
^ with five verses'by this poet, These verses, which he mte^ 
contain an exprasion of the poet’s disappointment at the ^ 
of appreciation shown by his patron, Thiqatu’l-Mulk ShahriyaTj 
in spite of the «mucb poetry” which he had composed and 
recited to him j and, with two very abusive lines, in which, 
after observing that he had never seen or heard of a man who 
was mote of a cow than himi’ he loads him with coarse 
invective, Dawlatshih makes no mention of this poet, and 
ascribes the poem of IVh and Rimin to Ni^hinJ-'-'Arudl of 
Samarqand (p. 60J, adding (p, 130) that others attribute it to 
Nidhami ofGanja, It was composed about a,d. tts+B, after 
TtighriFs victory over the “ Romans," and is dedicated to hi* 
Minister, ‘AmIdu’d-DIn Abu'l-Fath Muiha^ Nlship^c, 
and was published (from a manuscript unfortunately defective) 

* lx« p, 11, t «. of the ediy™ published by Nassau Lees tu ihe BibVio- 

tliecsi lndi-ti Series [CsJcu^tar 
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m xh^ Biblidthf!i:!a Indica Series in 1S65, Its impomncc, as 
Dr* Ethi potnis out, lies in the feet that with it begins the 
difTcrentiation of the romantic from the heroic variety of 
mathnawl^ and die consecration of the h^zaj metre to the 
former as of the mu^afdr^^ to the latter. The foUowing 
slightly expanded tmnslaCLon of four verses of the Song of 
Rdmin (p, 14.2^11* II—t 4 )™^y as a specitticii ^ 


" O happy Wisa, wIiq do^l lie 

At Ribiiia's fttLp tmd wiib bDivitichik!l eye 
Gazest on him, jis partridge dDomed to die 
• Its gaze upon the hawk doth concentrate t 

“ O happy, happy Wtsat who dost hold 
Cliisped ID uiy hand the jeweUed cup of gold, 

Filled to the ferkn trith occtar rare and old| 

^'Tiieh like thy beauty doth Lutoigicate I 

" O happy Wisa, whose red lips confess 
With smiles their love, t^re llamm's lips they press^ 
\\%Dtn with desire's falBlmcot Heaven doth hlessi 
And Mubad's fruitless pasdon doth frustrate V* 

- The Romance of atui 'Adhrd^ first vorsiHed in Persian '' 

by *Unsiir[j and later (after A*n* 1049) by Fa^t 
of is also said to be based on a Phhlawi 

original, concerning whidi Dawtatshih (p, jOj 
11. 3“ 11) writ» as follows :— 

"They likewise relate that the i^jnir ‘Abdu'llih b* *fahir 
828^9144}, who was Oewemor of Khurasan in the time ol the 'Abbdud 
Caliphs^ was residing at Nkbapiir when one day a nian hdrought a 
book and offered it to him ae a preseqt+ He inquired what book rt 
was. The man replied that it was the Romanco of Wdmiq and 
*Adhra, a pleai^t tale which wise men had compiled for King 
N Lishirwan. The AmEr said % * %Vc are men who read the Qur^in^ 
and we need nothing beside Itic Qur^an and the Tniditions of the 
PropheL Of such books as this we liave no nei.^p for they are com- 
pilatioii:^ of the XiagianSj and arc objectionable in our eyes-" Then 
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<tit ordered <io book to be Ibrown into the water, and Usned ot(^ 

tut wbere^xr in his dominies there 

by the Pofiians and Magiana, they shmld sdl he 

till Ihe time of the Hohm of Sitnin, no Psnwn poems were s«n. 

and if now and then poetry was cotnposed [m Perstan], il was not 

coHected.'" 


All the six veraions of this poem cituineTatcil by Ethc (p. 24^) 
as having been composed in seem to be tost^ 

contents are only known from the Turkish vc^on by LiiniH 
of ‘Uftjurf’s redaction* which latter {the earliest) is y 

mentioned hy *Aw(! [roL ii, p. 3 =. 5 - 9 )* DawktshAh fp. 6^), 
b his brief notice of Fa|!l)i of Jurjan, says that he had seen a 
few mutilated leaves of the version made by that poet, from 
which he quotes one verse, written in the same metre as the 
Shahndma tthfl hcJcamcteT mutagirii)y and endeavours to ma^e 
up for the scantiness of hb information conecroing the poet by 
* ' i giving » short account of his patron, ‘Unsimi i-Ma*ilJ 

’ kl’tlsthe grandson of QAbds b. WasHmglr, Prince of lab- 

' arisiiji, himsdf a man of high literary attainments, Md author 
of the which we must now bnefiy cansidcr. 

V, 'The QdhUs-nima a a book of moral preceps and rules of 
conduct, composed in a.d. 1082-H3 by the abovismcnooned 
Kay-ki’us, then shrty-Ehnec years of age, for hts 
GilinshAhl Manuscripts of it exist in the 

^ British Museum (Or. 3,151), Leyden,and Berlin i 

the text has been litht^phcd in T'hKin by Ri^-qiiii fuhdn m 
A.H. 12«5 (- A.n. iS68-6q) j and there a a French translation 
by Querrv (Paris, 1BB6), and three Turkish versions (the oldest 
apparently loti), discussed by Dr. Rleu at p. 116 of his T«ri«h 
Cotuhstu. The boot, therefore, has enjoyed a pretty wide 
popularity, which it unquistionably deserves j for it » of 
wit and wisdom, rich In anecdote and illustratiDii, and withal a 
royal book, written with 1 fnmk directness out of a ripe 
experience; and, ut thb respect, comparable to rhe Siydwf- 
nJfltti already discussed tti this chapter. 
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The QiHtt-n&ma connins ftjity-faur chapten, preceded by a ' 
preface, iji which the royal author laments the decline of filial 
obedience, and exhorts his son to Jive virCuously, 
remembering that on hh fiither’s side he is de¬ 
scended from the old Persian King of GiMn^ Argh- 
ftsh Farhad wand, who is oientioned in the of Abu'l- 

Mu'ayyad ofEalkh^and^ through his lather's gtandmother, from 
Marzub.in b. Rustam b. Shir win, author of the 
nd™, whose thirteenth ancestor was Kay-k^ils b. Quhdd, the 
brother of Nushirwan, the S^nian King, while his mother was 
the daughter of Sult£n iVLahoiud of Ghazni^ and his great-grand^ 
mother on his lather"# side the daughter of l^isan b. Flruiin, 
King of DayUm, /The pie^e b foUnwed by the table fo 
contents. The first four chapters deal wtLh^od, creation, and 
religious duties ; the fifth with duty towards parent j the sixth 
and seventh with the cultivation of the mind and the powers 
of expression y and the eighth with the maxinis inscribed in 
Pahiawl on the tomb of Niishirwan. Then fedbw chapters 
on age and youth (ix); self-restraint in eating (x) ^ winc« 
drinking (xi) ; entertaining [xii] ^ chess, backgammon, and 
tight jesting (xiif) ; love (xiv) ^ enjoyment of life (xv) ; the use 
of the hor bath (xvi}j sleeping and resting (xvii) ; hunting 
(xviii) j polo (lix)^ war (xx) ^ accumulation of wealth {xxi) j 
keeping iaith in trusts (xxii); buying slaves {xxiii) ; buying 
intmovablc property (acxivj ; buying quadrupeds (jdcv) ; marria^ 
(xxvi) ^ education of children (xxvii) ; choice of friends 
(xxviiiji precautions against enemies (xxix}^ pardon, punish¬ 
ment, and granting of favours (xxx) ; study and legal functions 
(xxxi); mercantile pursuits (xxxii); the lienee of Medidne 
(xxxiii] j Astrology and Mathematics (jlxxiv) ; the Poetic Art 
(xxxy) j the Mmstrel^s Art (xxTvi) ; on the service of kings 
(xxxvii) ; on the qualities of the courtier (xxxviiQ ; on Secre¬ 
taries of State and the Secretarial Art (xxxlx) ^ on the qualities 
and duties of a wa^ir (arl) ^ on the qualities and duties of a 
general (xli) | on the qualifies and duties of the King (xUi) ; on 
farmer!^ and agriculture (xliii): and, b!idy, on generosity^ 
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Inddentally the QMi-nifnn contains^ like the 
numcraus (about anecdotes, ittiroduccd to illustfftte bis 

cduiBeU, and largely drawn from hU pctwnal recoUccnotis. A 
good many of thfisc commonly found in collecttons of Persian 
stories (such as that contained in Forbes Pirsion GTartittisr) in 
a vague and impersonal form arc hem ascribed to definite 
persons, and vkt vtnA^ some here told indefinitely having been 
Appropriated by later writers to some famous man. Of the 
firtt class 1 will only mention the anecdote (pp. 143-146 of the 
Xihran lithograph) of the QS 4 ' Ahu’MAbbis Rdyatii's 
sagacity, and how he cites a tree as witnese, which occurs also, 
told of the same personage, in Ibn IsfandiySr's Hiftary bJ 
(India Office MS. Ko. i,t 34 i f. and, in an 
impersonal and garbled form, in Forbes' Grammar (No. 7) of 
ibe Persian stories, pp. aS-ig of the teats). Of the second 
class,! may cite the allusion (p. I to) to an alleged rule adapted 
by the Greeks that none might strike one whom their King 
had smittein, out of respect for the subject of such royal 
chastisement, which practice Dawiatshih (p, 7 of my edition) 
attributes to the Court of Sulcin Mahmud of Ghazna. Oaw- 
latshdh is, indeed, without doubt considerably indebted to the 
QMi-ftdma^ though he only mmitions it once (p. 69), for he 
has eyidently taken from it (Qiiir-ndmfl, pp. 87-S8) his 
account of the deposition and murder of Qibiis b. Washmgir 
(pp. 48-49), and of the bold answer whereby the Sayyida, the 
mother of Majdii'd-Dawla, succeeded in preventing Sul^ 
Mahmud from attacking her opital, Ray (see pp. isg-tho 
i»i/rtf,ajid QdhiiJ-ndma^ pp, 118-129 = Dawiatshih, pp. 43-44). 
The celebrated story of Sulpin Mahmud's threat which was 
answered by the letters “AJL.M." (see pp. 79-80 tu^ra) also 
occurs on pp. 185-187 of the QAiit-ndnia^ but the returner of 
this answer is here stated to have been the Caliph al-Qidir 
hi'Uah instead of the King of T^baristin, the solution of the 
enigma is credited to Abu Bakr Kuhistani, who thereby gained 
promotion, and Firdawsl's name is nm connected with the 
matter at alU 
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It ma)% I think, be into'estirig qr useful to some of mf 
rcadm if I append here a list of the Anecdotes occurriiig in the 
with a reference to the chapter and page in the 
Tihrdn lithograph of a.h. 1285 in whkh they occiiJ. 

I . Brutal rejoinder of a rich pilgrim to a fioor one (eh. W, 
p. 30 ), 

2* Bow the Caliph al-MutawakkU's favourite slave Path was 
saved from drowning (ch. vi* p. 28J, 

Anecdote of Plato, and his grief ai being praised a fool 
(ch. vi, p- 34). 

4. hluhammad h. ^altanyyi ar-Rizi^ the physician^ is alarmed 
because a madman smiles at him (ch* vi^ p. 45). 

AaecdoEc of Nushirwan and his Minister SEi^arjntiltr (ch. 

P. 37 ), 

0. Aotobio|^plijcal, on the mexpediency of makiug improbable 
statemenUp even if they he true, uidess they arc susceptible 
of speedy proof (cb. vi4 p. 

7, On the Importafice of phraseology % Bai^nu'r-rtashid's dream 

and the two inttn-pretenv thereof {cb. ni, p, 43)^ 

8. On the ^mc gebject: remonstrance of a faTonrite slave to a 

libertine master (cb p. 43)* 

Repariee ol Ruxnrjttuhr to an old woman who blamed him 
for ddl being able to atofwer her questloo (eb vli^ p. 43 }p 
Id, Flow a yonng ^Alawt of Zaujdn is discom^ted by an eld Suiml 
(cb vii, p. 45). 

II, The tailor and his jar (cb Pk 5a). 

[2. The old hnuchhack's reply to a youth who mocked him 
(cb 1*. p. S3)- 

[3. The old chiiiiibcrlaiii and the horse (cln ix, p. 3Q. 

[4, The $dhib Isma'il b.'AbMd and his guest (cb X| p.^ fg). 

15p Anecdotis of Ibn Muqla and Ma^ b Majuiir at-Tamimi 
(ch. Slip p* 6s). 

16. Kow a criminal condemned to death by al-Mu'tasini ^ves 

his life by means of a cup of water (cb. p. 67). 
(The same story ia commooly told of the Persian Hur- 
tnnzan and the Caliph 'Umar. Sec AimaISp Scr, ip 

vol s. pp. 2559^0 

17. The Prophet aud the old woman (ch. xiii^ p. 70). 

rS. Anetdote of Shamsal-Ma'ali Qdbiia b. Wasbfliglr+ the author's 
grandfather (cli. x±v^ p. 74), 

igu Anccdotu of Suitin of Ghazna (ch« p- 7Sb 
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20. An-ecdote of 'Amr h, Uiyth (ch. as, p, 85)* 

It. The ficpo^Hon and murder ol Qib6$ K Wubmgu- {ch. 
p, ijX 

22. [nstaiice of honour to thieves fch. Edi^ p, 

23^ Anecdote of Ahmad-t-Farighuti {cb+ SiV^ j». 111). 

24. Autobiographical, on the advanUige^ of swintming (ck ixvii, 

p. tis). 

Anecdote of Gosht^p (ch* ittrii, p. it8), 

26. Anecdote of Shahfbinuya and siI-PnsayTi‘(ch. KXVh, p. ito). 
^7* The death of (^. Exriiit p. 125). 

28, Anecdote of al-tJuhallab (cb. Ksi*. p. 127). 

39, Sayyida, the mothirr of Majdu'bMiiIkp and Sultin Mahmud 
(ctn iQcbt, p^ i jB)* 

30. Dhul-QajjMyn'^ initmctlcjns to his burial (ch. p. 13 

31. Anecdote of Mu'|w|ya (ch. xjec, p. 135). 

3iK Howr the QadI AbuX'Abbds Ruyi^ cites a tree as witness 
(ch. XM, Pp L43), 

33. Anecdote of a mercbaiLt and ft dealer (ch. 3CEiii+ p. 130). 

34* How rebihetion overtakes ft dishonest mllkm.in (ch. imdi, 

P' 154). 

35. Anecdote of Fadt^Ln, Kieg of Gaeja (ch. KMviij. p. 177). 

36. Another aiteodft.c of PaepAn (ch. xxxvlij p, 179]- 

37. Anciidote of abMa'mAn and the Qa^ “jUidii'l-Malik of 'Abkara 

(cIIh xxxiXf p. i&4b 

33. AnecdoEe of the $dhib Isitia'^l b. ^Abbdd (cIl xaxix^ p* 1S4), 

39. Kepi)' of the Caliph hrUdh to Sttltin Mahnuid's threats 

(ch. xxxiz, p, 183)* 

40, Anecdote of Abu ‘All SLmJiir^j discerning scCfetar)^ 'Abdul- 

Jabbir KhiijAnf (chn xipdx^ p. 187). 

4-1 h Anecxlote of Habi' b- al-Mb^fthharal-Qasri (ch. xXxiiE, p, i^jjL 
^ 42^ Anecdote of a Persian Kuig and hi* M.inuiter feh. il^ p^ 

43. Anecdote of Fftkhmd-Dawhl and tsma^l b, 'Abbid (cb* %l, 
T9S)* 

^ 44^ Anecdote of Ahe1-Faill al-Hat^amJ and Sahl of IChujand 
(ch. k 1, p. 197), 

45- Anecdote of Tuglirii the SeljEnj (ch. xLu, p. 204). 

46. Anecdote of 5iil(in Biabtnud and Ahu'l-Fnraj al-Bustl 

(cln xlii, p, 206}^ 

47. Anecdote of Stiltin Mas'inl of Gliama (cb. lUi, p. 207), 

46. Anecdote of Fakhru'd-Dawta and 'Adudn'd-Dawia (ch, alii^ 

p* 2ID)* 

49. Anecdote of Alexander the Great (ch. xlii, p. 113}, 

50. A problem for thkveft (cb. idivi p, 220), 

51. Anecdate of two Sufis (ch, xliv, p. 2*3), 
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Besides these anecdotes^ rruany of which a/e at once apposite, 
original, and entertaining, the Q^hk\-n^ma contams many verses 
of poetry, moat of which are quatrains composed 
author- Amongst the other poets cited 
are Abu Sa’id h. Ahri-Khayr, Abu Shufciir of 
Baikh, Abu Salifc (of Gurgin, who is eked as the inventor 
of a certain musical air or mode), ’Asjadi, Famikhi, Labibi^ 
and Quttirl of Gurgin. One verse in the Tahart dialect is 
also quoted (p* 86), with a Persian rendering by the author. 
The persons mentioned in the anecdotes include^ 
ancient Greek sagis Pythagoras, Socrates, I 
Plato, Aristotle, Hippocrates, Galen, Alexander f 
the Great ; of the S^sdnian Royal Family and ministers, [ 
Ndshirwin, Buzurjmihr, and Shahrbinu, daughter of Yazdi- 
gird III, who was taken captive by the Arabs and married 
to al-ljusayn | of the House of ihe Prophet, besides ai- 
Husayn, ^All, and al-Hasan j of the Umayjads;, Mu*dwfya ; 
of the “^Abbasid Ciliphs, HarSnwV-Rftshld, aJ-Ma%un^ al- 
Mutawakkil^ and at-Qi'im ; of past Muhammadan rulers and 
ministers of Persia, "Amr b. Layth, Sul^dn Mahmiid and Sul tin 
Mas'll d oFGhazna, Abu*|-Fadl aJ-BaPamf, the Slhib Isma'4] k 
*Abbad, Abii *Ah Sitfijur,Tughril the Scljuq, Nushtigin, Hasan- 
UPiruzln the Daylaml, Shamsu'LMa'lll-Qa^bus, Sharafu^l- 
Ma^ij, and many persons of less note- Of himsc ItJ,ll!g_auLbaf ^ 
don not tell us very uiucb. His genealogy, which he traces 
up to Ndshifron, is, of course, known frotn other souren, and 
we also tearrL that he made the Pilgrimage to Mecca in the 
Caliphate of a!-Qi"im, and that he had engaged in wars for the 
Faith both in India and in Georgia and Armenia, He also 
telb us incidentally a good deal about bis ancestors and kins¬ 
men of the House of Ztyir, giving, for example, a very full 
narrative of the deposition and murder of his grandfather 
Qdbus, and mentioning how two of his predecessors, 
Washmgirand Sharafu"l-Ma^E, were mecidcotally killed while 
hunting. 
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„ Tlie style of the Qikkj^nAma an excellent example 

of simple, straightforward Persian prose,^ being less rugged and 
unpolished than the hut niiicli less 

ornate than books like the Gufisiin. It has a 
good deal of character and humour, and abounds 
in pithy prm^crbial sayings of which the fbllowing may serfc 
as specimens: “ Every bird flies with its hke^ (p* 45) \ ^ A 
man within his own four walls is like a king in his own 
dominion (p, 6t) j “A daughter is best unborn ; if she be 
born, either give her to a husband or to the grave'* [pu 12O : 
this proverb is still current] j “ The house with two mistn^sca 
IS unswept ” ; “ A sparrow in the hajid is better than a pea¬ 
cock on promise ; “No man dies till his time is come, but till 
his time is come he docs not go to Barda^ ^ in summer 
^p. 179) ; “It 15 a very shameful thing if the w:itchcT shauid 
need a watcher(pL 199); “ Into whatever afeir thou desirrat 
to enter, look first how thou may's! emerge thetefrum 
(p. tox) i “One cannot all at once trust the car with the 
'fat**(p. 204.). The author^ ideas dispby a curious mix cure 
of craft and simplicity, of scepticism and piety. Thus he 
dwells on the ethical, as apart irom the spiritual,, value of 
prayer, luting, and other religious exercises as means to 
clcanliitess, humility, and temperance; and advocates con¬ 
formity with the laws of Islam “ because there is no Stjne 
stronger than the Commonwealth of IsIAjtl^* The preacrip- 
tion of the Pilgrimage to the rich seems to him a valuable 
method of compelling persons of cunditicHi to see the world, 
and in concluding his observations on religious observances he 
recommends^ his son not to inquin: too dcqily into the funda¬ 
mental doctrines of the faith, “ for,” says he, “ with the why 
and wherefore thou hast nothing to dn.^ Excellent also is his 
advice to consider one*s poor rather than one^s rich neigh- 

^ Aiso calkd Banla-a^ ar Baidhi'a, a town in Adharbaj^. 
Barbicr Skynaind's DiitthnaM/x fir. ^ . de Ui Pfru^ 

pp. 9T-0J. ] caniii^t find any evidence tliat it wu gcni:nUly ei>aiiui^ed 
especially unhealthy^ 
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hours, since this will conduce to thanltfitlncss to God instead 
of breeding envy. 

His worldly nm^Euns arc shrewd, and wonderfully modern at 
times. He expatiates on the advsnta.^ of a smooth tongue, 
bids his son lEarn wisdom from fools^ and cautions 
against over-tnodesty, “ for,'* sap he^ ** many 
men fail of thdi objects through bashfiilncs.^' 
His remarks on truthfulness ire dcIightfiiL *‘Sut do thou, 
O son/' says he, “he specious, but not a liar^ make thyself 
ramous as a speaker of truth, so that, if at some time thou 
sbouldst tell a lie, men may accept it as true from thcCi” 
He also cautious his son against making statemeitts which,' 
though true, are likely n> be disbelieved, and cannot be 
easily proved ; for, sap he, “why should one make a state¬ 
ment, even if k bo true, which it needs four months and the 
testimony of two hundred respectable witnesses to prove f '' 

His social maxims arc generally sounds A host, sap he, 
should never apologise to his guests for the entertainment 
which he oBers them, as tt only makes them 
ill at case % nor should he ever find fault with 
his servants In their presence. He bids his son 
avoid pbying games of chance for money, or with notorious 
gamblers; confirming his words with an oath j or lending 
money to friends, unless he is prepared to make the Joan a 
gift. Hk advice as to drinking wine is tinged with a delicate 
irony. He admits that to drink wine at all b contmr)' to 
rdigion, “but I know/^ he continues, “that you wil not 
rcfiTun from it for any words of mine, or hearken to what 1 
say*^ Therefore he confines himself to nrcomuicnding his 
son not to drink in the morning, or m least not often, for 
thereby he will be tempted to omit his prayers, and will fill bis 
head with fresh fumes of winecrcthoieof the previous evening's 
debauch be dissipated. He also counsels him to get drunk in 
his own house^ so as to avoid scandal i not to drink on the eve 
of Friday, out of respect for the day, so that men, seeing this, 
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may forgive his drintmgon other evening j and not to behavr^ 
when druntc, in a lidioui and offensive manner. '^^To drink 
wincp" says he, “ is a sin, and if you must sin, kt it ai least be 
pleasantly and gmerfoUy, So let the wine wliich you drink 
be of the best, and likewise ihe music to which you listen ^ 
and if yoti jest with any one, do it well, so that, if you are to 
be punished in the next world, you rmy at least not be hlamcd 
and censured in this.” He ako recommends that favours 
should be asked of stingy and avaridoiis'persons only when 
they are drunk, and therefore in a mare generous humour. 

After Interesting chapters qn the purchase of stages and 
horsEs, and the good and bad points of different kinds of each, 
and on hunting and falconry, die author passes to murriage. 
Love at {irst sight he considers to be absurd and impossible. 

He discusses the qualici^ which go to the making of a good 
wife, and emphaskes the importance of allying oneself by 
marriage with powerful and influential fasiiltcs. Girls, in his 
opinion, should not be taught to read and write, but should 
not bt *^sdid*^ to rich but undesirable suitors. Children 
should be beaten if they arc idle or naughty, and Liberaliy 
rewarded with pocket-money if they arc industrious and well- 
behaved i and on no account should boyi omit to learn the art 
of swimming. The wise man will he outwardly friendly and 
polite even to persons he dislikes, and will avoid putting him¬ 
self in the power of a friend, lest his friend should become 
' hostile to himi and should use this power against him. He^ 
will refrain also from rejoicing over the death of an enemy, 
Since only the assurance that he himself is secure against death 
t could justify such exultation. Honesty h the merchant’s best 
policy* Poets should he discriminating in their pnuse, and, even 
if they EKaggerute, should not say that one who has never even 
had a knife in his belt “overthrows lions with his sword, and 
overturns Mount Biti tun ^ with his spear " j or that the steed 

■ The ancient or Behlstim, ceJehrated fur the AehauTLcniao 

insoiptiaiiai aiTved en it, ntealod near Kirm^h^ 
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of one who bos never even ridden s donkey resembles 
» Ouliiul^ Bumqj or Rakhsh*”* Satire sbould be Indulge in " 
but spilling;!^^for the pltclicr docs not always return un¬ 
scathed from the water and ihe poet ^ shouJd nor !ic over¬ 
much in his verse/’ A flying foe should not be pursued or too ' 
hotly pressed^ lest he turn at bay in desperation. If letters be 
writien in Persian^ they should be written with an admbtture 
of Aiabic, " for unmixKl Persian h distasrefuh'^ One should' 
not be over-eager for the service of kings^ and should avoid the 
society of soldiers^ 

In condusion, 1 give the folio wing eatract^ Rrom the 
ninth chapter, “on Old Age and Youth/’ 
as a specimen of the style of this Interest- 
ing book. 

O 500, thaugEi thou art yotiog^ be old In tmderstandiiig. 1 do 
Dot bid tllc^e noi la play the yoiiUi, but be a yottlh seii'CcotmUcd, 
uoi one of ihoise worn-out" yonths; for the youpS are ever high- 
spiritedj as Aristotle says: * VcuiJk u n kind cf mudn^is,* Moreover^ be 
not one of the foatiah youths, lor harEu corner of folly, not of high 
ipiiils* Take thy plcasiire of Ufe^ lor when thou art old, thoa wilt 
assuredly be unable so to do, even as a certain agefi man said> ' For 
many years I vainly sorrowed becaiMe, when I should grow old^ tbe 
pretty Ones would not care for me * but now thai ! am old, 1 do not 
care about them/ i\nd indeed, even though he be capable Ihcredr 
such daUiance ill beseems aii old man. And even though thou art 
yodngj never forget Cod Almighlyr deem thyself secure ngsunst 
Death for Death regards netther youth not age, as ‘Asjiidi says :— 


* Gar bt^jfnrdni u 
P^r bi-murdi n j-uvc^m: .sisf// 

* In youth or age did thn question lie, 

'The young would live and the old would die." 


'* These three nam^ beJntif’ to the mule of ^Ali, the celestial eleed of 
the Prqphetf. and the bnese of Rindam rESpecttvorly. 

* Lilcrally Uded,"^ wltlicrcd,'* to wd, by d etMiicher y and eace»L 
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AjfECDDTE. 

" I hjiVQ bcjard that in si cisrbiiD citj^ lived a tailarj who bad a shop 
hard by the city gale ; and he had hung a pitcher on a nail, 
it pleased his fancy to cast therein a pebble for every corpse which 
was borne forth Ironi the cily. And Once a month he used to 
count thci5£ atones to how many had thfts been borne forth, 
after which he would empty the pitcher and hang it on the 
mil, and continue to cast stones into it until another month had 
elapsed. Wlacn some while bad thus elsiprK^dr it happened that the 
tailor died. And a certain man, who hod not heard of the hulor^s 
death p catne to look for hlm^ and^ finding fils ^hep clo;icdr in(}iiired 
of a neighbour where he was, since he was not tlierc^ ^Thc tallori' 
repbed the ncigbbouri ' bath gone into the pitcher !' 

^ But do ihouj O my itou^ be watchful ^ be not decciTcd by thy 
youths lo obedience or dlsobedlenccp wherrver thou artp rmnermher 
God, and seek forgivenesSp and fear Dcathp lest thou fall suddenly 
Into the pitcher I - , * Respect the aged^ and address them not with 
mocltery, J&st thdr aiiswcr silencs thee. 

AKECDQTBi 

! have heard that an old maop whose bac:k was beut double with 
the weight of n htrodml yearSp was going along leaning on a staff, 
when a young maop wishing to mt>ct him, suid^ * Aged shr far how 
much didst thou buy thij pretty bow [meaning his back], for I too 
would buy one for myself 'If tboa livcjfC aiuswcrcd the old man, 
' and art patienl, it will be given to thee for nothing I' ... Be mnra 
careful b> observe a vktiioiis old age than a vhtuotis ycKilh^ for 
youths liave hope of old age^ but the aged have naught lo hope for 
Wic death,and it is impossible fesr them to look fur aught else. For 
when the com is white, if It be not reaped, it wilt fall of itselfp and 
$0 Ukevise fmll which u mainre, if it be npi gathcredp will of 
itself drop from the tr«p without its hetug shaken. . ^ ^ They say 
iti Arabic :— 

funrm^ amr^ itsnd 
jflirdjf” idkA 

^Wheti aught is completed, Sts waning Is nigh : 

When they say* ** 'Tls Completed [ *' lien look for decline.* 

** Kuow, thciij that they will not let thee be when thy ^nscs have 
declined from their use. Ujc doors of speech, ^5igbt^ hearing, 

tnuchp and taste are all sbnt on thcOp neither wilt thou be able to 
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enjoy nor can thy life give enjoyment to athfri Thou wUl 
become m tmuble to ail, Ibercfonr death n better rhan luch a lifc^ 
But flr'hen tbou art old, avoid the extravaganDcs of youthj for the 
nearer one comes to death, the further should he be from exlrava- 
gnnee. Maa'n life k like the snop and thou mayest regard the stm 
which is □□ the wciilem borkon as aJieady set ^ as 1 say :— 


' In Age's clutch Kay-Ki'fLs helpless see; 

E^eparc to go^ for years three-scoTE and three 
Press bard. Thy day to Vesfurr-iime draws night 
And after Vespers Night coEnes sutldcnly/ 


Therefore an old ttran should not be in intelligence and actions as 
OTQ the youngs But be thou ever compassionate towards the oldp 
for age is a sickness cheered by no visits, ^d a disease which no 
physidan can heal save Death alone; seeing the old man can 
find no relief from the troubles of ago till he dies. For whoiever 
sickoe&s befalteth nmn, if he dicth not, he bath each day ifCnne hope 
of improvement; sivc in the cose of the sickness of age, since 
herein be: waxefh ever oldcft and hath no hope of bettmncDt 
Thus I has^e read in ^me book tbal np to tlurty-four years man 
wjxcth daily tq strength and robostnessi After thiil 5 ''-foEir years be 
remains the samE^ ndtber waxing nor waning, just as when the sun 
stands in the mid^t of heaven, it movetb slowly antil it begins tn 
sink. From forty to fifty years, every yesir he sees in himself some 
deerelisc which he did not uotiev the year before. From fifty 
to 5iucty years, every oiontb lie sees in himsdl some decrease 
which he dM not JWhce in the pneviouB month. From sixty 
to ses^enty years, every week he sees in himself some decrease 
which he did not uoticu in the previous week. From seventy to 
eighty years, every day he sees to himself some decrease which he 
did not Mc in tumseif the day befixc. And if he ouihves eighty^ 
every hottr he is sensible of some pain or ache which he did not 
perceive the premous hour. The pleasure of life is until forty years 
of age t wlieo thou hast ascended forl^' rungs of the ladder^ thou 
shall without doubt descend p and must needs amie to that place 
whence thou didst set out. So he must needs be dissatisfied who h 
hDurly a£fiicted with some pain ur ache which had not hefaUen him 
in the prcvioii^ huiir. Therefore, O my soUp aud the Delight of mine 
Uy^% I liavc cumpJamed to thee at length of oid agef bccou^' I have 
against it a grievous uidiclmcnt t nur is this strange, for old age is 
an enemyr and of tmemies do we make coniplaJiit.'^ 
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Before bidding farewell to the Perian wiiieTh of this period^ 
ment^n must be made of one or two other prose works, which 
arc either not at present acce^ibk to me, or, 
being accessible, must for lack of space be dis- 
missed with a vciy brief notice. Amongst these 
is the Nftzhut-ndms^'^AM^if an encydopiEdta compoMd 
Shabmard Aft b* Abi^l-Khayr towards the end of the eleventh 
century for 'Ali’ti^d-Dawla Khiss^beg^ Prince of Tabarisr- 
tin, of which the contents arc Folly described by Pertsch at 
ppu of the Gotha Persian Catalogue^ and more briefly by 

Echf in columns 906-908 of the Bodleian Persian Catalogue. 
The similar but earlier comprsed by 

Avicenna, has been alrcad^'mehtioned (pn 115 ra/rd). The 
or account of different religions^ written by 
Abu*l-Ma*iU Muhammad ^Ubaydu'Uih in a/d* 1091, has 
been made known by Schefer in voL i of his Chr^uemsthif 
pfTiani^ pp. I3a“ia9 (pp. 132-171 of the teat), A very 
important historical work, especially in what concerns 
Khurisin, is KardjzTs Zaynt^l-AkhMry composed about the 
middle of the ele^xntb century’ of our era, of which the oniy 
known manuscript (and even this is defective) is described by 
EEh^£ tn columns 9-1* of the Bodleian Pers^ian Catalogue^ 
Kquaity important is the laie and unpublished Kaihfu^l^ 
2\Ia^i^k (“Revelation of the Occulta wort treating of 
file Rves and doctrines of the SuHsl, and tompessed by ^Ali b. 
*tlibrn^ ai-JulMbi aUHujwiri in the latter part of the 
^-eleventh century. In connection with this, oicntion should 
abo be made of the Treatise (^hdZa) on Sufliint compiled in 
Arabic in A^u^ 1046—47 by Abu 7 -QJsim ^Abdul-Karim b. 
Hawaiin aUQushayri (died A.p. loja-yj), a work containing 
ftfey-four chapters, which has been printed twice at leasE at 
Bul^, and of which there eJtlsts in the British Museum a 
Persian translation (Or* mode at an unknown but 

certainly early epoch, thk manuscript being dated a.d. 1205* 
Three more writers of greater importance remain £0 be 
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mentjylied, thmigb \t Is, iinforttiiia.rclj?, impossible in this place 
^ accord them anything approaching atlcqiiate 
tratment* Of these, Abu^-Hasan *AU aU - 
Mi ward! (died ■ a*d. 1058} may be taken firsts since he 
can be most briefly dismisied Nine of his works (all of 
which are in Arabic} are cnumeraled by Brockelmann 
d, Ar^L UtL^ tj p, 386^ but only two of these 
are so celcbcatcd as to need mention here. The iirst Is 
the ^//diwV-y/AfdiwjVJW/dff/Fya, or ^^Consdtutioiics politJCE ” 
(printed at Bonn and Cairo), which “ depicts the ideal of 
Muslim Public LaW| as It ccminly can never have really 
existed, or at least not in the author's The second 

is the Adaid^d^Oknyd u/d^d-DIn^ an ethical work still widely 
studied in the higher schools of Turkey and Egyptp 

The second of the three, though he has nothing to do 
with Persia, is too great a figure in the world of MusLm 
thought and literature to be passed over in 
silence* This b the blind» poei^ sccpcic and 
philosopher, AbuVAIa akMaWrf, so called 
from the little Syrian town of Ma'arnini^n-Nu^min, where 
he was bom, and in which he spent the greater pan of his 
life. N%ir4-Khu5raw visited him there during the three 
days which he spent m Ma^rra (January 12-15, A,ii* 
and thus speaks of him in his Ss/ar-nAma (pp. lo-Jt of 
Schefer*? edition) :— 

** There dwelt n man called Abul-^Ald aJ.^fa^arn, the chief man 
of the dt/p bat blind* He was very wealthy, and had many servants 
and workmen ; Indeed all tlie town's folk were 25 servemts to hinip 
But he liad adopted the ascetic Jife^ wearing a ccarse cloak, sitting in 
his house, and allowing him^ir lialf a maund of bread dally^ bc;^'i:iDd 
which he alt- nothing. 1 heard tbal be kept open house, and thai 
lib sgenU and stewards fttanagod the adairs erf the town, save in 
matters invdlviiig a general prindple, which they referred to him 

^ He lost the fight ot orje eye in a+d, 957, when only four yean oid, In 
contequence of ifimU-pox, and of ibe olhcr Aomewhal laler. 

30 
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He refuMis his bcncfictiJi^ to none, but blmsclf observes pcirpeta^ 
fa^ md nightly Tigil^i and occapFic^ hlmseM with no worldly Imsi* 
nc^ And in poetry and lileratore he balds so high a mQk thiit the 
greatest schDlors of Syria^ the Maghrib [i-ftj the Moorish States and 
Spain] nod 'Iraq Jidinit that Ln this age no one hath betn or is of 
like degree. He had composed a book entitled jotW vdi-GhdyM, 
wherein he set forth, in cloqaent and wondrous words, riddles and 
paiiible^ which men cannot understand^ save a htde here and there, 
even such as had studied it with hluL And they foand fai^lt with 
him for writing thk book, declaring that he had inlendod therein to 
travesty the Qnf in,* There aJfO always at leMt some two hundred 
persons who have come from aU parts of the world to study poetry 
and literature with hinL 1 heard that be had compost^ more than 
a hundred thou^d verses of poetry. A certain person asked hini 
why, seeing that Gcjd had bestowed on him All this weal^ amd 
riches, he gavo it all away to other people, and did oot enjoy it him¬ 
self, to which he replied, ■ I can Ulte possession of ud more 
wind 1 eat/ And when f arrived there (ml, at Ma'ftrratn'n-Nti'inan) 
this man was still alive/*' 


To Baron A- von Krcmer chiefiy belongs tie credit of 
bringing home to Enropcan scboJari the greatnn^ ajid 
oiigiimlity of al-Ma^ni, to whom he devotes nine pages 
(pp» 38&”394) iff the second volume of his admirable 
Cu^lurgi^Mchu Orienti, and on whom he has also 
published a series of esccllcTit monographs.? The three 
following specimens of Al-Ma^rTs verse arc cited by 
Dawiztshih in the short nodee which he consccjates to the 
pact [p- 15 of my edition) 


1 A umf k gC this modt Qur'dn luu been pre^icrncd tn nft, and wai 
pnblidiiaj by Oolddhcr in vol. mi}! {187511 of the if.DJtf-G., with some 
vcr>' bitereatiDg renortr cm al-SJa'arrJi pp.bj 7 - 64 i. See also the same 
pwiodicai, voir kdw, p^ 3B3. and xBti* p* 176, and Gnlddlter'i Muham- 
medarnicJu Sfiidlen, voh U, p. 403^ 

* He died ten year? bter, in aj>. 1057, bang (hen eighty yeim aid. 
»Thc Inngesl Ihcvc is in the Siiatn^Uericki^ ft. IFitfHnr 

Jot 1^8, voi ekvIL Hia carUcr monographa appaircd in the 
for 1&75, 187*1 l^ 77 i ^d 1884, vol. Till, pp. 304-3121 voL nx, 
pp, ^52 * vdL xof, pp. 47t ct j.; and voL Joervfh, pp. 
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O thou Abu'J-'ALi, Siilayindn's 

Surely thy blindness hath been to ihee; 

For^ Wert Uicra able to behold ncirrMnd, 

No mao amoogst dieni wotiltf thy papil * sss 

Here the ^cODd spcainen 

days are trot one pareDt's pragcDy^ 

The nights are sisletA of ipue : 

Then seek notj either from the day^ or cdEhti 
For aught Uul hath not been in yeara gone by T" 

And here 15 the third :— 


n 


Who IS he whom anght can fright or startle, 

Any marvel fiU with doubta w feais f 
I ai least hare never seen n marvel, 

Thoogh Tve watched and waited eighty years : 
sun Time's Time, men men, the days one pattern 
Sbll the World's success to strength adheres (" 


The fblJowing is from Goldzihcr's article tZ.DJtf G 
PP- 637-8) ' ■' 




Wit^J^em wcLs rife Twixt Christ and Atpmed hitter 

This with adkiln and that with blare Of bell doth stmunon 
mtm to prayisr: 

Each isecks prove bis doctrine tme; Bnt which ht right? 
Ahy woald I knew I * 


Acojrding to Muhammadan law a theft exceeding a 
quarter of a Jhdr is punished by amputatbn of the thiers 
hand, while the compensation for the loss of a hand under 
other dfcumstanccs is fixed at five hundred dindrf. On this 
al>Ma‘arri says (Gddziher, ix, fit, p, 639);— 


jiop ^ of the eye is called by the Arabs f)tiititDV''<iyn, “ the man of 
hyihe Persians marilimtak, “the maimjbiii,*'and 
Turks hrieh, "the in^ni^ t haw endeavoond t^'pr^cserve the 
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Why for a quarter do they ampubitc A tiand 6ve bundrcd 
serve to compejisatj; ? 

Such cotitnidiclifins fijkiiit awe campeL Lord deliver us 
from Fires of Hdl I" 

The next specimen b given by Van Krcmer 
xxix, p. 335 cols .):— 

We laught bat foolish la our joyless luirtb; 

Tears besi heht all dwellers upon earth E 

'Neath Forttmt^s Wheel wc break like brittle glass, 

Wliich no fresh mould sbail e'er rcstorOi 

AI-Ma^arri, as 1 have said, had no connect ion with Persia, 
dther by birth or lesidence, and I have only mentioned bim 
because he is so great and origins] a poet and thinker, xnd 
because flnther researches may very probably show thac he was 
not without influence on the pessimist and sceptic poets of 
that country. In bts peculiar line of thought he somewhat 
recedk ‘Umar Khayyim, but » incomparably greater and 
more systcmaric, both as a poet and as an agnostic. His 
best-known works are the Stqfn^^Zaftd, which comprises hts 
earlier poems ; the Luiskmlyjdi^ or LuzLmu md la jal%am^ 
which embodi^ bis laier philosophical and pessimistic verse ^ 
his Littm, admirably edited and translated by Professor 
Margohouth of Oxford^ and published in the Awted^ta 
Oxomcntia {18g8) | and his Miil^lRiii^f^GhuJrdH^ a sort of 
prose Paradiia and Inferm^ in which the author describes 
an imaginary visit to the World of Shades, and the conversa¬ 
tions which he held with various heathen and other poets of 
the Arabs, Some account of this last, with extracts, has been 
published by Mr. R, A, Nichnlioii, in the ysornal cf rht Royal 
Aiiath S&ciity for 1900 (pp, 637-72D} and 1902 (pp. 75-joi | 
337-362 j 813-847). This bst-mentioned work also is of 
cijiial interest and difficulty, espceiaJly the latter portion, which 
deals with the heretics and ZiW/^r, with whom the author, how- 
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tivcr mucli he may have felt by eKpedieacy compelled to cciisure 
them, must he TOppujircJ to have had considei^hlc syinpathv. 
His most impious work, from the Muslim point of view, 
was probably the parody of the ^ur^in which, hie aU 
Mutarubbi, he composed. This he namefd 
u/al-GMydt, and a spedrnen of it was published hy Goidziher in 
the article entitled Airu*f-^AM a A /Vf/dfwi/r in toL 

axix ( tSysJ of the ZM.M.G,, pp. 637-641, An excdlcnt 
sketch of his life will he found prefixed by Professor 
Margoliouth to his above-intntionfrd edition of al-Ma^arri^s 
£rftteri (pp^ xi-'Xliiijj while Von Kremcr^s numerous notices, 
which contain many of hb poems with German verse render¬ 
ings, wiJJ afford the European reader abundant material for 
further study of this oHginal and powerfui thinker* 

I have left till the last in thb chapter one of the most " 
influential, if not one of the greatest, thinkers of this period, 
the ImAm Abu Himid Muhammad al-GhazMt 
(according to some al-Ghaa^ti*), the theologian 
who djd nature than any one else to brin^ to an end the ndgn 
of Philosoph y in Is Mmi. and to set up ipjts stcad.a.devotional 
inYitfcis pi which is at once the highest expression and the 
dearest limitation of the ortiiodox Muhammadan doctrine. 

Ever since hk time,'* Dr. T. J. de Boer, in hk Hhisry 
9/ Phiimpky In /r/dm (English translation, p. 155^ “Mysti¬ 
cism both sustains and crowns the Temple of Learning in 
Orthodox Islim.” The admirable account of al-GhaitiLL and 
his doctrine given in Dr» de Boer's lucid and learned work 
(pp. 154-168) renderstt unnecessary that 1 should discuss at any 
great length thb eminent theologian, whose services to Religion 
earned for him the title of ilujJmHl-hldm Pnxjf qf 

Islim "^J, by which he Is genenUly known. 

* 1 Itavc cennured by so great an avttiDrUy as Oolddlie]'Tdir wriUn^ 

“ aJ-diacaal 1" a previdroi WQrfcti but at any mir Uni orlbn^^rophy wai 

widely adioptpd by Uusilui urritcra as early as the dnriqcntb emtury of 
onr cm. See nUPnlhrt^ at Aldwardt p, iSi. Ul., bowever, CrndiElmann’ia 
d. itrnfc, £jlti vul. t p. 419 
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Al-Ghazall was hotn at Tu& in IChuridb in a.h. 450 
{=A.D. 1058^59) gr A.H. 4.51 (=A.O. 1059-^}, about 
the time of Alp Arsliti's accession to the ScLjuq [kranC;^ 
anei, being left an orphan at a comparadvely earlj agi^ 
was, together with his hrodicr, educmtcd ftrst by a Siifl friend 
of his iather''s, and afterwards at one gf the colleges of his 
native city. ^*Wc sought knowlcdgc,^^ he used afterwards 
to say, “otherwise than for God^ but it refused to be otherwise 
than for God.** He also studied for a while in Gurgin with 
the Imam Ahil Na^ al-lsma^ili, and, while returning thence;^ 
was, it h said, robbed by highwaymen of all his possessions. 
He followed them to crave the return of his lecture-notes, “for 
which,"* said he, “ I left my home, and which contain my 
knowledge/* Thtrcai the chief robber laughed and said, 
“How diist thou pretend to have learned the knowledge 
contained io them, for, we having taken them from thee, thou 
aft robbed of thy knowledge and left Icnowledgclcssf ** And 
thereafter al-Ghazill, having recovered his ootcr-books, did not 
rest till all their concents had been learned and digested, “ 50 
that,*' as he said, “should I again be robbed, I should not be 
deprived of my knowledge.” 

Thereafter al-Gha£^]l went to Nlshipdr, where he con¬ 
tinued his Studies and began to attract attention by his 
writings, which hjialiy hraught him to the notice of 
the great minister, Nidhimu’l-Miilk, who, in a-h. 484 
(= A^n. 1091-92), appointed him a Professor in the Nidha- 
miyya College which he had founded and endowed twenty- 
five years before at Baghdad. After he had held this post 
with all distiRCtioii and honour for four years, his sou] soared 
ihoKc the mean things of the world, . , , and he cast all this 
behind his back**; and, appointing hb brother as his deputy, 
he made the Pilgrimage to Mecca, and thence visited Syria, 
where he composed his great work, the Htlhnrd-Dln^ 

or “ Revivification of the Religious Sciences." This work, 
written in Arabic, was subsequently epitomised In a more 
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papiilar fgrm m Persian, under the title of 
“ The Alchcrmy of Happiness ; and it served as the text for 
a Scries of sermons whioli the author preached on his return 
to B3,ghd£d. Thence al-Ghaz^tf returned to N^sh^pdr and 
taught for a while in the NidhAntiyya College in that city, but 
ere long came hack once more to his native Tiis^ where he 
died an Monday, 14 Jumlda II, a.h. 505 (= December tB^ 
A*D. Jill), His writings were numerous (some seventy arc 
enumerated by Brockclmann}, and include, besides those already 
mentJdncd,. a refutation of tfie BatTnrs or the 

" Saviour from Error ” (s/-jlfuxqidh nr/jittiV-Dd/d/J, and the 
celebrated “Destruction of the Philosophers'^ {TMfutu^i- 
which at a later date called forth the “ Destruction 
of the ^ Distruction * ” {Tah^fiitu*t-Tiihdjki} of Averroes (Ibn 
Rushd) of Cordova. 

The following passage from the Munfidft h interesting as 
showing bow deeply al-GhaxaU had tasted that religious 
experience which he so highly valued ere he attained to the 
spiritual peace and conviction whereunto he finally won* 

In the priTTie of itiy youlhp^ says he, "when, ere 1 was yet twenty 
years of ago^ I attained to discretion, until now, when my age 
approaches lifty^ T ceased not to dare the depths of thb deep sea, 
and to plunge into its midst iis plaiiges the boldr not the fearful and 
cautLQuSp diver, and to penelnde into its every dark recess, and to 
confront Its every ditlicul^p and to breast its every eddy; tnvcstl:^ 
gating the creed of every seef and discovering the secrets of every 
creed, that t might distin^ish between the holders of true and 
false doclrinCt and between the ortbodox and the heretical, There¬ 
fore I never left an Esoteric an lisma'ili Canualhian^ or 

" Assassin without desitiug to acqonint myself with his Esoteri- 
dsm; nor an Esoteric or FommlistJ without wishing io 

know the outcome of his Exotericism; nor a PhtlDSophcr without 
aiming at n comprehension of the essence of bii Philosophy ; nerr a 
Scholastic Thcoloj^an without striving to understand the aim of his 
Ekihotasticism and his diaJectic 1 nor a ^idi without longing to 
stumble on the secret of hts $i^nsm l nor a devutec wilbout wishing 
to ascertain in what bis devotion resulted j nor an iijfidel [Zindf^, 
properly a Klaoiclimau] or atheist withoid spying through him to 
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difceiii the caws which hiid ctnbclicncd him to prcrfest his 
atheism or lohdcllty^ For % tkir^t to comprchciid the true 
essences of ^ things from my earliest days and the prime 
of tny lifcp ray charactcrLftic idiDsynemsyp a iiatiiral gift of God 
and a diEposition which He had implanted in my □atimej by no 
choice or devising of mine own j nniii there m£ loosed from me 
the bond of ccofanQUy^ and my iohmted bediefs wern brake n.do wo 
when I waa yet but little more ttum a IMf* 

t/' From such early stnigglings after mith and dark acc^s^ of 
doubt did aUGhazilJ win to a bdght Fiithf a sure conviction, 
and a power of leading others to the haven reached by bimself, ^ 

which not only earned for him the illustrious title of “The 
h Proof of Esldoif” but caused the learned Stiyu|i to exclaim, 

: “Could there be another Prophet after Muhamrnad, surely it 
V would have been al-Ghazill! ** 








j CHAPTER V 

THl F^KIOD OF JAPfjAH Al^D HIS BROTHERS 
4A$S-552ADm 1093-1157) 

Xhe pcHcxI of siRty-fivi* years wbich we are now about to 
consider begins the death of Malikshih, described at the 
end of chap, iii^ and ends with the death of his son Sanjat| 
who, though he reigned supreme in the Seljuq Empire only 
from A*D. iriy to ti57i had ruled otct KiiujuBin^ md been 
the dominant: figure in the House of fidjiiq, from a-p- 1096^ 
From the ftatricldal wars which troubled this Empire before 
his succ^on^t Khurasan, thanks to his wise and firm govern¬ 
ment, stood in large measure aloo^ and only towards the end 
of his rdgn did it tiufier ftt the hands of the Ghoz^ Turks 
devastations which, frightful as they were, were eclipsed some 
seventy years later by the horrors of the Mongol invaslbn. 
The period which we are now conadering may, thcftfiarc, fiiErly 
be called “jbe Period o f Sanj atp*^ and with his death the epoch 
of the Great Sdjiiqs” came to hji end* Alike in length of 
life and bitUiunt achievements, according to ar-Riwandl's 
Sanjur surpassed all the other ScJjuq monarchs. 
From the time he was made king of Khnrfsio BarkiyAruq, 
he cfifecte(4 during a period of forty years, nineteen conquests,^ 
He took Ghaana and oiadc Bahrimshdh l^g over it, on con- 

* See my AiXat£if{ nf a fiarf • « » /hf in 

the for igm. Pi 

W7 
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dition thai he should py him a tribute of one thousarid dhiri 
SI day* He also took captive the king of SamaRjatid, Abmad 
who hsid rcbelJed on Barkiyaruq^s death, tn A.P. 1130^ 
and subdued Sistdn and Khwarazni. Yet from the political 
point of view the Seljiiq power was no longer what it had 
been in the days of Alp Arslan and Malikshih | for, apart 
from the fnitnddal wars which marked the beginning of this 
period^ the catastrophe of the Ghu^^ invi^ion with which it 
ended, and the revolts of various turbid cut amhi^ which were 
of constant occurrence, two or three rival powers, 
**"^ 4 a*^ even Lti Persia, were always ready to contest the 
supremacy of the “Great Sclj(d<|SH.*^' Of these the 
moat important were, in the nortl>-east the “Kings of the 
mountains^ of Ghdr, whose rising power gave to the House of 
Ghazna the emp dr gr&a ; and the new dynasty of KhwArastm- 
shlhK, or rulers of Khiva, which, with the accession of Atsi^ 
in A-D. becaEnc a formidable rival to the Seljilqs^ while 

in the south-east the independent Seljut^s of KirmAn held sway« 
Almost more dangerous, because ubiquicoui, was the sect of 
the Isma^Us or “ Heretics” ^M&idhidn) of Abmut, whose 
achievements^ notwithstanding numerous and violent repress 
sive measures, maintained and citiended the terror which they 
had already established, and who became a formidable force 
not only Ln Persia but also tn Syrian 
( In literature and science this period was as bdliiariE as any 
which preceded or followed it; the number of Persian writers, 
both in prose and verse, vastly increased, while 
much important Arabic work continued to be 
^ produced in Persia^ In the rdgn of Sanjut, of 
the great Persian poets Shaykh Faridu*d-Din 
j ^i*^A|^ir (a,o. 1110) and Nidhami of Ganja [a^d* 1140) were 
. born \ ^Uiiiar Khayyim [A.ti, 1111-22), Airaqf (a,d. ii^o), 
M»*ud b* SaM (A.n. 1131 ), Adib $^bLr (a.Dp i 143-44), MuH™ 
(a,d. j 147-48), and ^Am^aq of BukhAri (a*d. i 14^-49}, died j 
and SanA'l, Nidhinil-i-'Arddi of Samarqand, the great Anwari, 
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Rs&hjdu’d-Din Wa^wat, the satirist Siizaiu^ and a host trf less 
Famous singers, BDurishcd. Of coittcmponiy Persian prose 
works, die great medical EDC)'clopidia entitled ^tikhira^- 
KhwAr0:zmihiki (a-D. the traosktron of ir<i///d nn/f 

Dimnsf by Nasru 'ildb b. ‘AbduTHamld (a.o. 1143-44). 
MnqdmAt of the Qadi Hamidu’d-Din Abi Bakr of Baikh 
(circA A^D, 1160J, and the Chahdt Afu^AIa of of 

Sfljoarqand (ahout the same date)| which will be cited at least 
as iTcc|ucndy In this chapter as in the preceding ones, are the 
most important^ Of writen who wrote chiefly or wholly in 
Arabic, che great jil-Ghazali, whose death fells within this 
penod (a-D. iiii—ii), has been already mentioned | other 
notable persons anc the philologists az-Zawmni, at-TabrtJCi, 
and abjawaliqi i the geographer af-Bakri ; the poets al- 
Ablwardl and aj-T«ghrA’( (the author of the well-known 
Lamijyatul-^jfjam^ or ** L-poem of the Persians ^ j Ibn 
Mand^ the historian of Isfahin ; aJ-Qushayri, the hagiolo- 
gist and mystic; al-Har(ri, the author of the celebrated 
AlajAmAi (which were composed at the request of the minister 
and historian of the Seljuqs, Kbilid b. Anushirwin) f al- 
Farrd a|-Baghawf, and the greater az-ZamakhshaH, the 
CDinmentutors j al-Maydii>I, the author of the celebrated 
collection of Arabic proverbs i and asb-Shahristinf, the author 
of the or “ Book of Sects and 

Schools,^ biaiJcs many others whom it would take too long 
to cnintierate^ 

Following the plan hitherto adopted, wc shall first take a 
general view of the pohricaJ history of Persia and the neigh¬ 
bouring countries during this period, and shall then pass to the 
literary and other intellectual manifestations 10 wbich it 
birth, 

Malikshih left behind him on his death four sons—Barki-*' 
yiruq, aged eleven Or twel^^e:, Muhammad, who was si* 
months younger; Sanjar, aged eight j and Mahmud, a child of 
four. Of these the first, whose mother, Zuboyda, was of the 
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Houm: of Seljuq, was at ItfsMn, hh aadve plicc^ when his 
lather's death took place. Mahmud^s mother^ the astute and 
ambiebus I'ur tin Khitdn, who was with her infant 
son at Ba^rhdid. toot advantaffe of her position to 

ICftllldJoh. , . -L ^ '•r't. T‘ -L 

secure ini accession to tac tnroncp i ne Uaiipn 
al-Muqtadi wias at £rst anwilting to consent, on acenunt 
of Ma|;Ltiiud*s tender years ; hut the infiuence of the Amir 
Ja^5 the Caliph's son by Mih-MaHk, the gister of MnJikshih, 
secured, it h said, by bribes and Battery, tnaUy enabled Tur- 
kin Khitiin to gain her points No sooner had ghe^done so 
than she despatched Amir Bugha post-hnstc to Isfahan {which 
he reached in a week from Baghdid) to secure the pei%n of 
Barkiyiruq, whom, however, some of the sons of the late 
Nidhiiuu^l-Muik secretly earned off under cover of the dark¬ 
ness of night to Siwa, Aba and Ray, where be was procJavmed 
King, At the time of his coronation be was under thirteen 
years of age, and the great jewehed crown had tp be sus¬ 
pended over the young head sdlJ too wc^k to bear its weight.^ 
Abu Muslim, the Governor of Ray, presided over the corona- 
don, and some twenty thoufiand soldicns asiscmbled at the gates 
of the city to support the cbims of the young King^ 

Meanwhile Turkin Kharun, aided by her advisers Majdu'i- 
Mtilk of yum, Tiju'l-Muik Ahu'i-GhMiiSm, Atnir Lfnril 
Bulki, and others, the rivals and destroyers of the great 
Ni^Jimu^l-Mulk, had occupied I^fahin, against which Bar- 
klyaruq now marched ; hut for a sum of 500,000 dlnJri he 
consented to refrain from besieging it, and turned aside to 
Hamaddn. Thereupon Turkin Khatun again began tn in¬ 
trigue against him, and, by a promise of marriage, induced his 
maternal imcle, Malik Isma^il, to attack him (a.d. 1093) 
Kamcb. Malik IsmaHl was defeated, and, on February 3rd, 
1094, Barkiydruq was formaliy prcjclaimcd King at 

* Cf. Ihn Hisharn'i Biegraphy of iJjc I'ropheC^ etL Wilsicnfelcl, p. 
ami Uie IramlaiJen of this tvn pp, I3S-9 d| Uic to 
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Baghdad; but soon afterwards Tutufbj one of kis paternal 
uncles^ raised a much eroj-e formidable rebdHon^ defeated and 
took him prisoDer, and brought him to where, though 

received with apparent kifidness bv hss younger brother Mah¬ 
mud, he wai imprisoned in the tCdshk-i^Ii^ydin by Unrd 
Bulled, who decided to distjuaJiJy him from a^in aspiring to 
the throne by putting out his eyes. 

Fortunately for him, ere this cruel intention had beeo^ 
earned out his brother Mahmud sickened with the small- 
r P™ within the week, whereupon the 

placed Barkiyaruq once more upon the 
throne, and the (hsappearance of Turkan Khatun, 
who had been put to death in the autumn of a-d. J094, 
doubtless tended to simplily matters. Bartiyiruq was m tom 
attacked by the dtscasc which had provinl hitai to his brother, 
hut recovered, though h!s Jife was despaired of^ and in the 
following year defeated and killed his node Tutush. Arslan 
Arghuo, another rebellious uncle, was a^ssinated by one of 
his pages at Merv, and Barfciylfuq himself hardly cfcaped a 
simtlar Jitc at the hands of one of the ** heretics of Alamut, 
Shortly afterwards, Itaving Tnad^ his brother Sanjar king of ^ 
fchur^sJji {a*H i 1096), Bartijiraq returned to *Iriq, but in 
A^n^ 1099 his power was more seriously threatened by the 
rebelhon of his brother Altibammad, who wus aided by the 
Mu*ayyidu*l-Mu]k, the ablest pf the late Nidhimu'l-MuJk’^s 
sonS|. whom Barkiyirtiq had, by dismissing him from hif 
scrvkcj converted mtp an irrccondJable foe* This unnatural 
war lasted with little intermission, and with varying 
fortune, till a.d, i 103-4, pitched battles were 

fought ere a truce was patched up a year of two before 
BarkiyAruq\ death. During this period many fierce and 
cruel deeds were dcmcj Barkiyiruq's mother, Zub^yda, was 
taken prisoner and strangled by Muhammad in her Ibrty-third 
year 1099) j Majdu^l-Mulk of Qtim, who had succeeded 
Mu^ayyidul-Mulk as Barkiyiruq^s Prime Minister, was torn to 
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pieoeSf notwithstanding his mastcr^s attempt to save him, by 
the infuriated soldiery who suspected him of leaning towards 
the doctiines of the hcmital Assassins ^ and Mu^ayvidu^l- 
Mulk was tahen pn&onei and decapitated in cold blood by 
Barkiyiniq, PcaCDe was finallj^ conduded between the two 
brothers in 1103-4^ but towards the end of the latter 

year Barkiyilruq^ being then hat twenty-five yean of age^ 
sickened and died at Buriijird, having nominated 
tL to sacceed him his little son Malikshih U, then 
b. iJttt'iiijMW}, ^ child under five years of age, who, after a 

nominal rdgn of a Few weeks or months^ was dqHKed^ and^ 
after the crud Fashion of the time^ deprived of his eyesight, 
Muh^^^d k Maltkshih, entitled GhiyithuM-Din, who 
now became the practioily undispated rnJcf of the Persian 
dominions of the Seljilq Empire^ reigned rather 
M^^lutuu^ more than thirteen years [a.d. itoc-iSV during 

b. hfAtiJoluaL . J ll ^ , 

woicb tunc at soduJQusLy strove to suppress the 
growing power of the Assassins, of whose development during 
this period we shall speak presently. Otherwise his rcagn was 
coinpnrativcly uneventful, save for his successful campaign, in 
A.D» i lOS, against the noble Ambian Amir ^daqa b. Mazjnid^ 
lord of Hilla and King of the Arabs,'" concerning whscJi, 
id ^ astrologers, Nidhamj-i-^Arildl ofSamar- 

Sf^^iid qaiid has a curious anecdote.* Muhammad was 
b. Nu^idiimcL Yjy his SOU Mahiuud, a boy of fourteen, 

who, after a brief period of misnili:,^ had the folly to give 
battle to hk uncle Sanjar, the powerful ruler of Khurisiiij in 
August, AiD* ttt^i Siwa. The defeat which he suffered 
cost him less dear than was usual in those days, for Sanjar, at 
the intercession of hk mother, received his vanquished nephew 
with kindness, pardoned his msh folly, delegated to him the 

* S« Antcmt aodi (pp. d my tnuislaUoQ qf tte Chahtir 

Mihidtiit and also ibe JJt.AS. |qr p. 605, 

' Cf, Hottl'una'a alltiuft of at-BTmdarip pp. 01-124^ where a liM; of ten of 
lbs chief abiues of hij Ehurt rei^ are ctmmcnULd, 
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goFcmmcnt of ‘Iraq,* over whidi he contiiaued to reign for 
some founeeri years^ and bestowed on him the hand of his 
daughter MAh-Moltk KhatuOni She died soon afterwards^ and 
her ftither Sanjar^ whose love for her vras deep and stncercLj h 
said to have been for some time incortsolabJc, and to have 
expressly summoned the aged poet of Bukh^ to 

compose a brief eJegy^ om her d^th^ 

Saiijor was formally prodaimed King at Baghdid on the 
4th of September^ vi.d. iirg, having already, os stated above, 
exercised sovereign Eyrny over Khurisin fur some 
twenty-four years, fti spite of the 

dork clouds which oveisbadowed its latter days, 
was on the whole bdllknt and prosperous, and with him and 
his Court were associated Anwari, MuHzzi^ Adib ^bir, and 
other great uam^ amongst the Persian poets 0/ this period. . 
He was born in a.h^ 479 (= A.D, ioS6-lii7)j5 at SLnjlr in Asia' 
Minor (after whkh he was named),4 suid died in a,h. 551 or 
551 (= A,D. of seven ty-twQ lunar years, 

having reigned* os ar^Rdwandi sa)^ **61 years, 20 yc?ara 
over his own appanage of Khurdsdn, and 41 years over 
the worldj'" f.r^ the whole Scljijq Kmpire, The troubles 
which darkened his Later dap began with the overt rebellion 
of Atsiz Khwirazfnshdh, who declared his independence in 
ir40-'4r» In the fuUowing year he was defeated by 
heathen Turks, his wife was taken captive, and he lost a 


■ Sae [>awiai£h£h'i p- 130 ef my w^Kcr? a graphic, but 

probably fanciCEil,^ ocinjimtol LMi event is given ur^der a dob which isluur 
yeora tod early. 

* Sec my edition of DawlaiBhah^ p. 65, tl. 

J So HFTHil-Atitir and See for igcrz^p. ^56^ 

Biiriilm (eii HcHitsTna, p. 355) gives on earlier dote, cottejfpomJJng to 
Fcbnaary I, At?, loyg. 

* To speak more aootnutdy^ he woj given Ehc TurkLih tiame which 

mast cJoKly fe&emlilcd the mTinn- qf his birth-ptajce^ San/ar in Turkkb 
tneors some kied of h awk nr other bird of prey- of anknols were 

very cQnuDcicinJy loken h proper nainea fay the Seljuqa and Other Tiirks^ 

drflJit J'u^hnt Faioosietc. 
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thmisand of his rroops, and for a while Mcrv^Saraths^ 
Nbhipur and Barkai]. Hk disastrous defeat: by the Ghuz>z 
tooic place in the summer of A.p, 115J, when ^nd Nkhi- 
pnr were sacked^ and many of their inhafaitanta^ including some 
of those most celebrated for their learning and piety^ wcxx: 
slain. He wns practically a pri^ner in the hands of the 
Ghuzz^ outwardly Treated with some respect, but unable to 
go where he would, or to protect hk unfortunate people, till 
the autumn of A-n* 1156, when Mu^ayyidS and a few others of 
his old retainers succeeded, by bribing some af his Ghiizz 
custodians, in effecting his deUvcnmce, and in bringing him 
safely to Merv, where he began m coUect an army ■ hut grief 
at the rirui and desobtion of his country, combined with old 
age, caused his death a few months later. He m^s buried, like 
his grandfather, Alp Aisl^, at Merv, in the building called 
Dawlat-Khina, which he had erected there. 

Of the Seljdqs of Kirmin, four, T^dranshdh (d* Am. 1097), 
his son, Idlnsbdh (murdered in a^d. 1101 on the suspioan 
of leaning towards the doctrines of the Isma^ 

as;' heretics], Arsfin&hih (cousin of him last-named, 
d. A.P- 114:2), and Mughtthu^d-Db Muhammad, 
son of Aislinsliih, who inaugurated his reign by blinding some 
twenty of his brothers and nephews (d. a.d. are 

included m the period covered by the present chapter. 

Of the *AbMsid CaJiphs of Baghdid, ml-Mtaqtadi died about 
the beginning of this periryd (a.d- 1094), and al-Muqufi about 
the end (a.d. 1160)1 while of the three inter- 
vetting Caliphs, al-Musta^hir died in a.h. t j (B, 
and ai-Mustarshid and his son ar-Rishid were 
both as&issinated by the Tsma*ilk, the former (by the instiga¬ 
tion of Sanjar, It is ^ul] at MarAglia, whore he was 4 capdve m 
the hands of Sultin MasSld the Sdjuq^ on Sunday, August 29, 
1135 ; the beter, two years alter he had been deposed by 
the same Saltdn, at cm Tuesday, June 7, 113S. The 

Caliphs were, indeed, at this epoch, little more than puppets 
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in die hands of the Seljilqs, so that al-Mustatshid taid in a 
homily- which he delivered at Kimdnshdh while on his wa7 to 
i^e against their perwer that vain effort which cost him his 
life ; <*We entrusted our affairs to the House of Seljdq, but 
thejr rebelled against us^ and time lengthened over thenij and 
their hearts were hardened, and many of them were sinners.”« 

The star of tht House of Ghazna had long been on the 
wane^ and the latter part of the period which now occupies 

its fijiid extinction at the hands 
of the “ Kings of the Mountains of Ghiir," those 
fierce and hardy Afghans of Finiilthh. The 
King of Ghazna at the time when this period opciu was 
Ibrihim, who, to judge by an anecdote contained in the 
Siydsat-Adma (cd, Schefer, p. 42J, seems to have been a prince 
of some force of character. There was a dearth of bread in 
Ghazna, the lu-kcts closed their shops, and the poor, in great 
distress, appealed to the King, who summoned the bakers 
before him and inquired as to the cause of this Bcarcitv. Thev 
infonned him that the Royal Baker had maH^ » a “corner” in 
flour in order to raise the price. Thereupon the Suldn caused 
the oflender fo be trampled to death by an elephant; his 
mangled body was then attached to its tusb and paraded 
through the city ; and proclaination was nude that the same 
fate would befall any baker who closed his shop. “ That 
evening, says the author, “it the door of every shop were 
fifty maunds of bread which no one would buy,” 

Sulpan IbriUinn of Ghazna died in a.d. 10991, snd was 
succeeded by his son Mas^ud III, who died in a.d. IJ14, 
and was fullowed in succession by his three sonsj Shiixsid 
(d, jt,D. 11 ijj, Arslan, and Bahrilinshdh, who strangled his 
brother and possessed himself of the throne in a,d. iriS, and 
reigned till near the end of our present period (a.o. 1151), 
His name tsasociated with that of the first great mystic poet 
of Persia, Sana*[, who composed his fittiIS^atu*/-(fayl^at^ Or 
' Set my truulitiain ol the CAuJUj- iVo^dlA, Anc-ctfelc viii, pp, jy-ytl. 
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“Garden of Troih," in a-D- 1131* His reign dewd m 
disaster. In rhe autumn of a.o- i 135 Sanjar, suspecting tnm 
of dislosTtlty to his engagements^ marched against hi^ and 
esacted'an apology and a fine, and, after remammg at Ghauna 
for some months, returned to Ballth in July of the Mowing 
year ‘ Some twche years later BahrAtnshAh saw fit to put to 
death his son-in-law, Qn^buM-Dln Mub^niad, a prince of 
the House of Ghiir, whose brothers, ‘Ali'u’d-Dm yusayn and 
Siifi avciiged this fiEcd in A.P. ii+S, by ^nving 
Bahramshah out of Ghaina, where &ayfu*d-Din established 
himself as Governor for his brother, ‘A 14 *u’d-DIn. A egn- 
spiracy was formed against him, however, in the following 
winter. When the roads were blocked vrSch snow, Sahfim- 
shib was invited back, and Sayfu’d-Dln, seiiH:d unawares, was 
paraded throngh the city with bburkened face, mounted on 
a mule, and then hanged or crucified. For this outrage a 
terrible retribution was exacted by ‘Ala u'd-Din Husayn in 
A.D. 115s, Bahramshih had died and been 

succeeded by his son Khusrawshih. :The title “ ^wAdji-nii 
(“the World-consuiner"), gained by the fierce Ghuri is snffi-. 
dcntly significant of what befell the proud city of Ghaina 
during hi* three days* vengeance j but it is notable, as indi¬ 
cating the respect in which literature was held, that, as we 
are informed in the an/tdr rl/ujd/n (p. 48 of my translation), 
while**he sacked Ghiuina and destroyed the buildings raised 
by Mahmid, Mas‘ud, and 1 brillim, he bought imth gold the 
poems written in their praise, and placed them m his library. 
In that army and in that city none dared call them king, yet 
he himself would read that S/idA-ndnm wherein Firdawsi says 

*Of the cliild in its cot. ere its lips yel arc dry 
From the niUk of its mother, " MBljiru'id " is the cry I 
Mahmud, Uw Great King, who such order doth keep 
Tbit ill pKkce from ane pool drink Ibt wolf and the iheep S 

* Aeoinlini! ta the y.ifcid-jtBrW of Juwayni, Bahriimhih Hed before 
tlie SeljiMi, ^ remaitvd to tOs UaH. - There « a back whose face one 
wUI not be able lo sec again !** 
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More importajit ii) the history of Persia than the livtuisEics 
of Cjhazna and Ghur were the KLIiwdmz.mKhihs, or Kings of 
Khii^a, who bc^n with a favourite rup-bearer of 
Malikshih named Atiushd^ii in a*d. ^077^* and, 
after completely displacing the their 

former masters and suzerains, end^ with the gaHant JaMu^d- 
Din Manfcobtirni, the last bulwark of IsLim against ihe devas¬ 
tating hordes of heathen Mongols (a.d. i2ao--3i)^ The 
power of this dynasty began in a.d. 1177 with the accesEon 
of the Crafty and ambitious Atsiz» rumours of whose inrentions 
reached Sanjar in the summer of a-d. 1138, and prompted him 
to march against KhwArazm. Atsiz was on thk occasion 
defeated with heavy losses, which included his soii,^ over 
whom he moumed most Mticfly, and Kliwarazm was taken 
and given in fief by Sanjar to his nephew, Ghiyithu*d-Din 
SuUyman Shah. But no sooner had Sanjar retired to Merv 
than Atsiz returned, regained possession of his capital^ and 
sought to avenge himiielf by inciting the Itcathen of Cathay 
(KhatA) to attack Sanjar, whom they utterly routed in the 
summer of 1141, kilting loo^ono of his soldiers, taking 
captive his wife, and driving the Seljuq King back on Tirmidh 
mid BaJkh, while Acsiz himself, having declared his mde- 
pen den ce, occupied Merv and killed or carried away captive 
a number of its leading men, including the theologian 
Ahu'I-Fa^ al-Kirmini.^ This was, according tu IhnuU- 
Athir, the first defeat sustained by Sanjar, and, as we have 
seen, was but the prelude to far wo™ disasters. In Nfshipur, 

• Acoarding to the yaUti-gHihd oi Juwaym; it waa a cnmmoa practice 
ol Ihc Scljuqa to [cward with suiJi hdn the frcrvicca p-i their cup- 
facorersp keepera of the wardrobe, and the like. 

According to the yaAdif-jtfMjAtf of JuwavaJn hJs nam f- llighp and 
he waft taken priMiicr^ braugbt before Sanjar^ and* by his orders, iikawn 
m two. 

^ K appeam,, however^ from Ibnu^l-Alhir'a acjcoimt a*mo 536] that 
AtsaJ; Originally iplendcd to tfparc Wers', as he Iraii aJrcady spared Harakha, 
but Uiat the murder of iomc cd him foUnjiveri' ptomptied hioi to thiaaet of 
vengeance, whkh fwik ptacc at th* end of Ckfnhcr, a.d. 1141. 
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which was occupied for i while, but otherwise unmolcMcJ, 
by Atsiz, Sanjar’s name was suppressed in the khutba from 
May i« till July 27, a.d. 1142- About a year after this, 
Sanjar again besieged Khwirasm, but, tilling to take it, eoti- 
cluded a treaty of peace with Atsiz, whose death took place 
op July 30, A^D. I is^t oiJy a short tinie before his rival’s. 

With the names of Sanjar and Asi?:* arc inseparably asso- 
ciated the names of four great Persian poets—MuHzzt, Anwarl, 
Foiirp«4> Adib ^bir, and RashiJu’d-D£n Watwdt, wh^ 
work will be considered in, detail presently. The 
sanjitiBiiAiM, yf jhesc wms SanjBJ-’i poet-laurqate, and his 

(ithcr, Burbinr, held the same positkins^ The high honour 
in which he was held by hb sovereign cnhAnccd 
the tragedy of hb death, which vitjs cau^d by a 
stray arrow fired by Sanjarb hand in 1147—4^' 
Tho death of Adib Sibir was yet more tragic. According to 
Dawht^ ( p* 93 of my edition), he was sent by 
MJbSdkii. KhwAiaiam to keep a watch on Atsi-fi, 

nominally, as it would appear from Juwayni''s Jahiin-gaihA^ as 
an ambassador. Atsiz hired two asassins to go to Mtrv and 
murder Sanjar. Adib Sdbir wrote private information of this 
to Sanjar, enclosing portraits or descriptions of the two a&sasinst 
and his missive was carried to Merv by an old woman in her 
shoe^ The assassins were identified and put to dcitk, and 
Acsiz^on receiving news of this, caused Adib Sabir to he bound 
Hand and foot and drowned in the Oxus^ The date oi this 
event is given by EJawLitshih as AM, 546 a.d. 1151-51), 
but according to the y^htta^gujhij a mncH better autliority, it 
took place in or befare a.h. 54a 114?)* 53*^ 

[= A.D* 1143—44), the date given by Dr. Ethf;, b stUl more 
probable. 

* Tbe author o4 the foMn-gus&d slates ttnit Aliii was a very aoinin- 
pliabcd pnnee, and iiimnelf tomposed many ctnaUisins and oLticr vcr5» in 

Peratiu. 

■ S« pp. 3S-3S sufrOy and ancctkiie ^ in ttw: C^Mrifugdia (pp. 66-70 

of my ir aiinijti ihfij. 
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Ccmcerning An wan and RashiduM-Din (“the 

SwaJkiw,*^ so called from His snmJI scucurc md insigniliosiii 
AnwaHfcfld I mention in this place 

their connection with the campaigns discussed 
above. Watwa^ who was the secretary and' 
Court-pqct of AtsiZf had aroused the anger of Sanjar in the 
first instance by writing a which began— 

Chuir Malik Atsis ti^iakht-i^mutk hatr dmad^ 
Dtrwlai-iSaljtiq u dN-i Ifi-tar dmad. 

''‘When King A(sta on ttld throne of power mcnoAcdt 
The luck ^ Seljdq and hi* House was cnilecl,^ 

Later^ while Sanjar was besieging Atsiz in the fortress or 
HazJir-asp (a name which, being interpreted, means **a 
thousand horses^) in the autumn of ^*47 i ordered 

A/iwarl, who had accompanied him on the campaign, to com¬ 
pose a taunting verse, which, mscHbed on an arrow, should be 
shot inin the besieged town« Anwarf accurdingly wrote * — 


Ay Shak I ^JFna ka$h laris//.* 

^ “■ J if‘Sr' 

Wa'z dau'Mi a fgbd//juAdn hash turdsii * 
Imrih 61-vnJt kiimLi Hazdrstsp thgirf ^ 
f^tdd Kkudraim u ^d hasdr funJiif / ' 


There is little point, except the play on the name Hazdrasp, in 
this vcfsc, which means t — 


King t all the dofitinion of eatlli is accoontcfl Ihinc; 

By fortune and good luck the wor!d is tbjne acquisition: 

Take Huaurusp to-day with a single assaeltp 
And tD-morrow Khwarozm and a bundn^ thDusand horses (Hid 
haztir ittijill be Uiine 1 ^ 

The following rqjJy from VVa^wij** pen was shot back on 
another arrow ^ t — 

■ The diDotinE rd arroWG inscribed with messages [ntu <it uul ol a 
hcaieg^ iuwn seems Ui have been an anddiL prairtice ki Pmio- 
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, , ,Y*" - Gar S*®*, tfcflU'tid Suittm-f-gari}^ 

>_ ' yflJS i/pur a HazHrusf-i-iu burdt 

; j / 

■■ u thine enemy, O Uiog, were Knight Rustam himself. 

Ho could not carry ofi from thy Hasirasp (or thy tJmuaand 
horses) a single ass t' 

Thereafter Sanjar sought eagerly to capture Wa^wif, and, 
having at length succeeded, ordered him to be cut into seven 
pieces. Muntathabu’d-Dln BadiSj ’UKatib,* an ancestor of 
the author of the who relates the storj?^ suc¬ 

ceeded in apposing the King by making him laugh. “O 
King,” he said, “ I have a request to prefer. Wa^wit (“ the 
Swallow “ is a feeble little bird, and ernnot bear to be divided 
into seven pieces i order him, then, to be merely cut in two ! ” 
So Wajwit was pardoned because he liad cniiblcd Sanjar ;o 
enjo^ u laughs 

To complccc our brief survey of the political icaie of Persia 
at this period, it remains to conaid^ thaE power which, though 
not a kingdom, was more than Seljuq, Gha?.nawl, 
oiAtoiit* Ghuri, or Khwlrazmshih in the wide influence 
* ^ which it wielded and the terror it inspired—to 

wit, the Assassini, or Isma^lfs of Ahunut. The circuin- 
itiinces which led to the Establishment of that power in 
Persia, and the cliangc in its character wrought by the 
‘‘New Propaganda” of yasan-i-Sabbih, have been already 
described in a previous chapter. That redoubtable hcresiarcb 
was still flourishing in the reign of Sanjar, for he did not die 
until the yi^r A.n. 11214. For many years he had never 
stirred from the Castle of Alamut—hardly, indeed, from bis 
own house—though his power reached to Syria^ and his name 
was a terror throu^out Western Asia. Austere in his way of 
living, he pul to death hb two sons on the si^picion of forni- 

Kuldcke'a ^^hi£hi£ titf p. of the ^parat- 

Abdmck [G^Uagen, 

‘ ElLi life ii given in vnt I of ^Awfi'i pp. 7S-9 of nay 

cdilmti. 
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cation ajid winc-btbbin^i and named hb successor his asso¬ 
ciate, KiyA Buziirg-Ummfd^ who died in A^n. 1137-jB, and 
was followed b? his son Mahammad^ who died in a.d. 1 i6z. 

It would be impossrbk in ti work like the proent to follaw 
in detail the histDry of the Assassins or IsmaHLb of Akmut 
during the period which we are now considering^ 
but the sect k so tnfcrttting and charactcmcic a 
feature of the limes that certain manifestations ot 
thdr activity must needs be recorded in order to present a true 
picture of the age. Under almost every year in the great 
chronicle of Ibnu'i-Athir mention occurs of the name of this 
redoubtable organisation, which, on the death of the 
Caliph aJ-Mustanpr^ dehnitnly severed its connection with the 
parent sect of Egypt and North Africa* Their political [lower' 
began with the seixureof the mountain-stronghold of AUmiit j 
the Eagle's teaching,” in A*Hi 483 (= A.D. 1090— 

91), which date, by a curious coincidence noticed by most 
Persian historians of the period, is exactly given by the &um 
of the numerical values of the letters composing this word. 
Their first great achievement was the assassination, two years 
later, of the Nidhimal-Mullc, which was followed at short 
inTervab by the assassinatian of Barkiyiruq's mother's 
^Abdu'r-Rahmin as-Sumayrami [a.d. IO97) Unni BulkA 
[ a.r* ilOO] i JanihuM-Dawla, in the mosque at Mims 
I iQi) ^ the Qad? Abul-*Ald Sa^jd of Nishapur 
(a.d, 1105-6); Fakhru’l-Mulk^ one of the sons of the 
NidhAmuTMulk 1106-7) 5 the ^ddh^ or judges, of 

Isfiihin and Nishipijr^ and ^AbduH-Wibid of Ruyan in 
Tabariftiri (A.n, tioS-g); Mawdiid, m the Mosfjuc or 
Damascus (a*J 3* 1113-14) 5 AhmadJl h, WahsiUddn, in Baghd&d 
(a*d, 1116-17)5 fht Qadi Sa*d al-Himwl at Hamad^n 
[a*!!, ^Abdu"i“Lailf h, aJ-KhuJandi (a.d. 1129); 

the Fddmid Caliph al-Amir bfamri'lEah 1130)3 Abil 

* There i 9 some dmbi about this date, the event being atherwEic 
referfeti to tbe years naa-aj. 
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*AH b. the tir^is/r of his successor and consin, 

{a.d. IIJ2); the ^Abbisid Caliph al-Mustarshid (A-o. i e 35 ] t 
his son and successor, ar-Rishid (a.d. !I37-3S)j Jawhar, a 
favourite courtier of Sanjar (a-o^ 1139-40), and many 
other persons of lesser noti^. Of eonrse there were lavagc 
reprisals on the part of the orthodox : thus we read of a 
persecution of “heretics and frcc-thinkera " at Hiship^r in 
AM. ICig6; of a mas^crc of Bittnfe ordered by BarlLiyirui^ 
in Junc^ am. ttot ; of the crudfixion of &iyu*HVluIk, the 
waa/r, with four Blhnis^ and of the notorious Ibn ^At^h and 
some of his followers in a.d* iiD6“7 » t^f ^ massacre of seven 
hundred Bitinis at Amid in a.d* 11^4 1 of a yet greater 
slaughter of them by Sanjar in a.i>. 1127, to avenge the 
death of the minister Mii^iiu*l-Mulk | and of *AbbAs of Ray, 
□tie of their most relentless foes, killed in a-d^ 1146-47J who 
used to build pyramids gf their skttlls. 

, As has been already said, the civil wars which prevailed 
during the earlier part of this period enabled the Assassins 
to establish and consolidate their power in a way which would 
otherwise have been impos^ihle, Barkiyiruq, indeed, was 
accused of being in sympathy with them, or at least of 
' allowing them a large measure of tolcraticm in return for 
their support or benevolent neutral]ty* Under the year 
A.H, 494 (a,Dk iiQO-i) IbnuVAthlr tdb us that, having 
taken prisoner Mu^ayyidun^Mulk, one of the sons of the 
Nidhimu'UMulk, Barfciydruq reviled him for having made 
this a;ssertiont and then slew him with his own band^^ In 
the same year, when he marched against his brothers Sanjar 
and Muliamtnad at Baghdad, and the two armies confronted 
one another across the Tigris, the enemy taunted him and his 
soldiers with cries of “ Td Bdfiniyya!** (“O Barinisf^*)* 
The massacre of Bd|inls which he ordered about this time was 
probably intended to dispel from the minds of his subjects this 

* For a lomewh^ diflereet aecountf given; in the ucc 

liic for t9ai^^pp, hfij-tiap, 
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dangensus belief^ a belief which might easily have led to his 
murder or dcpdsidoii,^ haf^pened in the ca^ of Ahmad Klum, 
the ruler of Samar^aodf ^d Iriiish&h^ the Scljuq prince of 
Kiniiin, both of whom, not to mention numerous qunisters 
and statesmen, like the Majdul-Mulk, siifFered thb fate 
becsiusc they were suspected of sympathy with the hcrcbcs. 
Such fair prevailed that it was not rnicommoti for those vrho 
had rt^son to dread the vengeance of the Assasins to wear a 
shirt of mail under their clothes, as was the custom of Biilki ; 
hut one day he omitted this precaution, and paid for his negli¬ 
gence with his life,. Even when captured atid put to death— 
often with torture—the Jid&'h of the Assassins often managed 
to wreak a Jurther vengeance on their foes, as did the murderer 
of Fakhru’i-Mjxlk, who, being brought before Sanjar and inter¬ 
rogated, denounced as confederaBies of hk order a number of 
prominent amlrj and officers of the Court, who^ though 
probably irmocetit, shared his fate^ 

One of the most curious episodes connctttd with the hktory 
of these formidable heretics k very fiiUy described by the 
author of the RAhattli^SudUr (see for 

190^1 pp- 6o6-6og) and by Ibnu^l-Athir; I mean 
the events which culminated in the dcstxucdon of 
the Assassin stronghold of Shih Di?iJi or Dizh-i- 
Kuh near I^fahin, the cniciffidon of Ihn and the 

slaughter of a great number of his followers, which occurred 
in the spring of a-d. 1 loy* ^Abdu'bMalik ^Af^isb, the father 
of the above-mentioned Ahmad *^An^sh, was a man of 
letters resident in being persecuted there on 

account of hk Shi^iie sympathies, fied to Ray, came under 
the inhuence of Hasan-i^abbdh, and embraced his doctrines.* 
have fallen in with the Grey Falcon,” he wrote lo one of 
hJs friends, “and this hath compensated me for what I have 

left behind.” Hk son, who was a linen merchant, professed 

t 

^ AccordiiiHf to Unm'hAlhir and nther aidhnrltie^r 'AtMlii'l-VaUk 'Atjasli 
wnm Ihe iemlicr., not tlic puplh nf Hajuiu-i'^abbati. 
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the greatest detestation for die fether^s herctica] docirinw, and 
was consetjucntly suffered to rEmam tininalested. 

Close to T^ahdn stood the Castle of Dizb-i-Kjjh^ built by 
Maliksbih and named therefore Shih-dizh^ ** the Krng*s 
. Fortress*^ In it were stored anns and trea^urcj 
and there dwelt certain of the royaJ pages and 
girh attached to the Court, guarded bv a company of Daylaml 
soldiers^ Thither I bn •Atpish, under tlie pretence of giving 
lessons to these young people, used to repair, and gradually, by 
means of feir words and presents, he succeeded in bringing 
over the garrison to his allegiance* 

He ni!:xt istublished a missiDU-housc In the Dasht-i-gur, hard 
by the gates of the city ; and such was bis success tTai the 
, number of his converts and adherents uliitiUTtly reached thirty 
thousand, according to the statement of our historian. About 
this time the people of Isfahan began to be alarmed by re¬ 
peated mysterious disappearances of thcEr fellow-CitizciiS- The 
mystery was idrlmaLdy solved by a poor beggar-woman, who, 
craving an alms from a certain house, and hearing from within 
a lamentable groaning and wailing, exclaimed, ^*May God heal 
your sick I Bui when an attempt was made by the ininntes 
of the house to induce her to enter, on the precejft of giving 
her food, she became suspicious, fled, and gave the alarm* A 
crowd soon surrounded the house, broke open the door, and 
found within in the cellars a horrible sight j for there against 
the walls and on the floor they beheld some four or five 
hundred unfortunate vie rims—some slain, some crucified, of 
whom a few still breathed—amongst whom many of those 
who had lately been missed by their friends were identified. 
The house in quesrion belonged to a blind man named ^Abwi 
^danl, and was a meeting-place of the Assassins This man, 
staff ift hand, used, about night&ll, to take his stand at the end 
of the long, dark lane which led to the house, and cry out, 
**May God pardon him who will take Yhe hand of this poor 
blind man and lead bim to the door of his dwelling in thb 
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IsLnc I" So the tinsuspecting vicittn who ctmriubly complied 
with th^ request was Lured to his destnicdon, for when he had 
come ta the end of the Une he was seized by a number of the 
blind man^s confederates, cast into the celiais, and there done 
to death. And this had been going on hr several months ere 
the terribLe dfscuvery above mentioned was made Vengeance . 
swiftly followed, ^Alawi Madjui, his wife, and same of hts 
accomplices being burned to death ttt the market-place. 
Suspicion was rife^ and fell, amongst others, upon the 
minister Sa*du'l-Mulk, but the King, whose confidence he « 
eupyed, refused at first to believe in his guilt. The Castle of 
Dizh-i-Kuh had at this period been heBieged for same time, < 
and Ibn ^A^jash, being nearly at the end of hts resources, sent 
a secret message to Sa^dul-MuUc to the effect that he could 
hold out no longer and desired ta surtendEr, **Be patieni for 
a week,” SaMu'l-Mulk replied, until I destroy this dog^ 
(oieuning the King). His plan was to take advantage of the 
King's habit of being bled every month to destroy him by 
poisoning the lancet used by the surgeon-barber, whom he 
succeeded in bribing to his purpose. The plot, however, was 
cominunicated by his chamberlain, who shared all his secrets, 
to his beautiful wife, who told her paramour, who told an 
officer of Sharafu'l-Mullc, who told the King. So the King 
summoned the surgeon-barber, and, on his arrival, caused him 
to bcscmcched with his own knife, whereupon, as the poison 
took effect, he turned black and soon expired in great 
agony. 

Then the King was convinced of the guilt of his minister, 
whom he hanged or crucified toother with four of his accom¬ 
plices,*^ including one Abu"J-‘AE at-MidaddiL Two dap after * 
this Ibn ^Atfish surrendered the Castle of Dizh-i-Kuh, He ' 
was paraded on a came! through the streets of I^fabin, a 
spectacle for thousands, pelted with mud and dirt, and mocked 
in derisive verses^ of which a spcrcimea [in dialect) b given m 
the Rdfiiitu'{~Smiur; afterwords he was crucified, and hung on 
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the cress for seren days. Arrows were firtd at him as he 
hung Acre, helpless and tonnented, and finafly his body was 
burned to ashes. He pretended to have some considen^le 
skill in astrology, and as be hung on the cross one of the 
bystanders asked him whether he had, by virtue of his science, 
been able to fbrtsee this fate. He replied, « I perceived from 
my horoscope that 1 should traverse the streets of Isfahin with 
pomp andl parade more than royal, but I did not k.now that it 
waul^ be in such feshion.** * 

• Sultin Muhanunad, now thoroughly aroused and alarmed, 
began to take measures for the systematic extirpation of the 
Assassins and the reduction of the many mounnin strongholds 
of which they had gained possession, but his death in A.D. 111 8 
put an end to these projects and gave the heretics a fresh 
chance, of which they were not slow to avail themselves,» 
that within the nest ten or fifteen years they had, by force, 
stratagem, or bribery, added the Syrian fastnesses of ^dmi^ 
BAniyis, and Masyith to their poacsstons, which included in 
Persia, besides Alamiit, Gird 4 -kuh, and Sbir-kuh, Tates, KhiSr, 
Khusaf, Zawrnn, yA'in, Tun, Washm-kuh near Abhar, Kha- 
lanjait near Isfahan, Ustuniwand in Ma^ndarAn, Qal*atu’ti- 
Ni^ir in KhuzistAn, Qal*atu*i'Tanbuf near Arrajdn, 
Khailidkbdn, and many other strongholds in almost every 
part of Persia. 

Having thus briefly siccttbtd in broad outline the political 


» Thia flcecdotp, -wilK iciiiK ftUglit moififidlicm and sojiiM-Kaion oi the 
15 oflfin mci with in Arabte and ftitsian story-boota, meh as 
Awfi 5 Tlw poet cviikntJy aHiickj to tbn 

%V|tibh in Ui£ toLtowing verae i— 

Dar didia. khmUfd hulirndTi; 

Ta*bir4-4itt hi-dlda-i-hiddr Mr yJfi. 


Thine haw iti a di&un exattaikm ffit hiimcli: 

WiLli Ida waking cyei be rLiund it Lo be ihc 
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condition of Persia during the period of Sanjar and hi^ brothers^ 
we may turn to the liierature of this epc^h. The 
great increase m the number of Persian poets^ and 
the growing employment of Tcraian ijistad of 
Arabic as the litcsimy Language of trin, will, on the one band, 
oblige us to confine our attention to the moat celebrated poet% 
and, on the other, wiH permit us to concern our- 
PbtiLhi pwu, with Arabic writings* Let us 

first consider the most notable Persian poets^ amnging them 
appraximnedy in chronological order, 

SanA'I of Ghaina of Balkb,^ whose proper name was Abu'l- 
Majd Majdud b. Aikm, is the first of the three great mystical 
wwf/iJMrw/-writers of Persia, the second being 
Shaykh Faridu'd-Dtn *Attir, and the third 
JaMlu'd-Din Rami, who, though by lar the greatest, had 
the humility to write :— 

*Aifdr nij hitd, u Sand'S du t^as^m 4 -d/ 

Af J az ^tiyA-Sartd'I v t ^ 

" 'At-lar wa^ the SpiriL and Sana'! its two eyes ; 

Wc COD1I3 after Sana'i and AttaCi" 

Of SanATs life we know very little, save that he was attached, 
at any rate during its earlier period, to the Court of BalirAm- 
shAhj for the account of his conversion from the worldly 
state of a Court-poet tu the higher life of the mystic given by 
Dawlatshib (pp* 95-97)1 aiid reproduced by Onsdey in his 
Livfi of fht Persian Foiti (pp. 184-187)^ is not deserving of 
much attendon, while neither hia own pre^ce to the HaJSqa, 
nor that of his disciple Muhammad b. ‘Ah Raqqam* throw 
much tight on his circumstances, save that they tend m con¬ 
firm, os Rieu points out, the statement made by Jimi ihat the 

+ On p. MI ckf me Fersian litticigfaphcd cdltirai uf bU 
*tpfcjkii of tiaJliTi 05 gkwying iu hii fame. 

“ The eufiEenln of iheic prefaces are brledy described by Rieu In hia 
Femort CciMA3Sui:| p. SS&- 
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poet wrote the his best-known work, in his old age, 

2nd died jJmost immediately after its comnktion in till- 
‘Awfl in his LiibMu^Mih (vd. ii,p. JSi of oiy edition) giv(^ 
29 usual, no biogmpliica: irfonnatitm whatever | while c^in 
facts to which Eth^ has called attention ‘ arc in contradiction 
with the chronological data deduciblc from the prefaces to the 
Hadiqa, and tend to show that the poet survived Mulzal and 
did not die much before AtO- 11 jo* 
iSani’I’s work, so far as it has come down to u*, consists oi 
4 Un maihwwh and a dlwirt. Of the former the ^aJlqatu'U 
Jfaqfqat (“ Garden of Truth ”) is the only one which is at all 
celebrated j the other six, * 1 *-, the Tarlqu’t-Tobflt^ {“ Path 
of Verification"), GAarfi-nnW ("Book of the Stranger"), 
Saynt’l-^-ibdd !!a*!-Ma‘dd (»Pilgrimage of [God's] servants 
to the Hereafter”), JCdr-ad/wi (" Book of Deeds"), ^Iihq-rnima 

Book of Dove % and (“ Book of Reason are 

very rare, and I have never seen them “ Manuscripts of the 
Dhvin are not common, hut it has been lithographed at 
Tihrin in a.m. 1174 (= a.d. t 857 -iB).'i Phis edition com¬ 
prises 271 pages, each containing some 45 couplets—in all, 
perhaps, some twelve thousand bajts distnhutcd amongst the 
qaiidai, tarjS^-imnds^ tarilit-hanfh^ and quatrgiiit which 

compose the whole. The f^atUqs is much the most frequently 
met with of all SaM^t’s works, and there exists a very fair 
Oriental edition, lithographed at Bombay in a.h, 1275 
A,ii. 1859). We shall confine our remarks to it and 
the Dits/&Ht 

\ Thededicated to Bahrdmshih, Suliin of Gbazna, 
is a^mpTal and ctbicai n«hef than 3 purely mystical piem of 
about eleven thousand verses, divided into ten books, tlie 
first in praise of God, the Mcond in praise of the Prophet, 

■ <?/ iiSS. cl/ Bfffifpirrt tol. 463 ; Ciifitlcijfuf 

fl/ /fljfjij OJSfdT Ubfi\r}\ cdL 5T1- 

■ they are aJl onnlained. Sn .Vkk. 3,346 of the India OC&ce Peridiui MSS. 

lEthc, Nd. and dthcr cdpes of alii save the cdsi in iht 

wne 4a0il]cclloti- 
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the third on Reason^ th^ fourth on etc cxcdktict of Knovr- 
Icdgc^ tic fifth on Dtrclrani-^ the sixth on the Heiivcns and 
Zodiacal Signs^ the sci'cnth on PhilosophT, the 
^ eighth on Lo¥c, the ninth on the pQct^% own condi¬ 
tion and circumstances^ and the tenth in praise of 
Bahrimshih, Sult^ of Ghazna. The poem is written m a ’ 
and im actracdve njctre, and is in my opinion one nf 



j k:hc dulfet boo fcs in Pcrsfcm ^ seldom nsing to the lerd of 
Martin Ph/ktefhy^ filled with fatuous 

truisms and pointless anecdotes, and as far inkrior to the 
Mai/tnau/l of JaJilu’d-Dtn Rdroi ^ Is Robert Monlgomeiy^s 
Satan to Milton^s Paradise Z?ir. *1 The following parable, 
illustrating the impossibility that man should he able to ferm 
more than a partial and distorted conception of Qod, may be 
taken as, on the whole, a favourable specimen :— 

ABOUT THE COMPANY OF BLIKD MEN AND THE 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE ELEPHANT* 

" Not far froni Ghwr once stood a cily tad 
Whose dtiniaem were jdgbUe^ one and alL 
A certain Sultan ooccg when p^us^ing nigh. 

Hod pitched liis camp upon the plain hard hy^ 

Wberein^ to prove his splendoirrj, rank and .s*atCj 
Was kept au elephant mom huge and great. 

Then in the townsmen's nilnds arese de^ 

To know tlie nature of this crcaiure dire. 

Blind delegates by blind electorate 
Were therefore chosen to lovesbgale 
The beast, and cach« fay feeling tmitk or Umbk 
Strove to acquire an image dear of bim+ 

Thus each coticdvod a visioiiary whole, 

And to the phantom dung with heart and sonL 

Whtrfi to the dty they were come again. 

The eager tawnsmeci Hocked to them amaiii. 


* For Ifae teat see rp, 9-to of the BontEuy lilbo^pbcd ^itioa el 
A.tL I^S. 
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FarTi one of them—WEMig and misguided all— 

Was eager his impressltamt to reralL 
Asked to describe the creature's si*c and shiipc« 

Ttiey spokci while round about them, all agape. 

Stamping Unpaticntlyr iHeir comrades swarm 
To htar about the monster's shape and form. 

Xow, for his knowledge cmh inquiring wight 
Must trust to touch, facing devoid of sight, 

So he who'd only felt the creatweV ear, 

On beinfi asked. ' How doth its heart appear i 
• Mighty and terrible; at enco replied, 

' Like to a carpet, bard and flat and wide I 

Theti he who on its trunk had laid his hand 
Broke in ; ‘ Nay : nay t 1 better understand I 
‘Tls like a water-pipe, 1 tell you true. 

Hollow, yet deadly and destructive too " ; 

While he who'd had but iHsure to eaeploro 
The sturdy limbs which the great beast upbore. 
Exclaimed, ' Xo, no 1 To all men be it known 
Xis like a column tapered to a cone I' 

Each had but known one part, and no man all; 

Hence into deadly CTrtsr each did fall. 

No way la know the AU inart*^s heart on find: 

Cae knowledge e'er accompany the blind I 
Fancies and phanioim '■ain as tbetiu, ^alack 1 
What else can yon capect from fool in sack? 

Naught of Almighty God can creatiucs Ji^n, 

Nor e’ea tho wise such mysteries discmi." 

■r 

The Dhv^n, in my judgment, contains poetry of a far higher 
order than the Hadtqa f so much higher that one might almost 
be tempted to doubt whether the same author composed both, 
were it not for the unquBstioiiahlc fact that Persian poets 
seldom excel in lU forms of vcisc, so that, to take one instance 
only, the qafltliii of AnwarJ excel those of Haiidh by as much 
as the ihavilt of HifiJh excel those of Afiwari, The follow- 
ing specimens from the Dltudit of Sani’f must suffice, though 
his work in this field well deserves a closer and more extended 
examination :— 
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den-ish-hood unless the st«« cf stfr^lessness* be 

N^either rt^iw-liks deck thy visage, oor [ike . . 

repine. Craven-heart 

Eiihcr womaA-Iikc adopt the tonet-triefcg of paint . 

Or tike men approach the fieid, and cast the bai» *'*"^**1. 
line.) across the 

All then sec'srt beyond thy tusts is Heaven: dasn h *. *». . 

All thon findest short of Gods an idol t break il * 

Dance when like the headsman’s carpet heart , f * 

■ncath thy feet; »ttd sod he 

Clap thy hands when earth and heaven in thy eraHT^ <l j ^ 
caii£ii« I ^ Wera dost 

From ibe bowers of meditation raise tby head, iha^ *. , , 

sec tJion may si 

Those who stdl, though slain, are rank on ray^i, . i 

oo line. line 

There ore those who, like ^usayn. have fallen bv ft, .. 

sword I ^ ™ tyrants 

'■>' I”'™ ™> tt* 

Wondrous is the zeal of Faith, wherein, like canrti 

faint, “flOIe, wnxtng 

By removal of thy head tby radiance doth brighter .h- 
For the Jew in this aienji fearless easts himself ocnaf™"^' 

And the Brahmin in this temple burns his idol at tht^shriac 

• • • e * ^ 

Years are needed ere the sunshine, working on tho ■ . 

Yctneo’s blood-stone or Badakbshan'a rubies can 
brontfas are needed ere, by earth and water fed, the - 

Cm provide the martyr’s shroud, or clothe the 

ment fine. wiiJi rai- 

mys arc needed ere a handful of the we»l from hack ^ s 
Can provide the ass’s holLer, w ihe hermit’s gabarding 


' The test of this poem, of which only a poraon is heii; . 

found on p. do of the lithographed editkin, * * 

' Thai w, the treasure poverty for ■God's 
^ AnMion If here tn^c to the ^uuc of polo, 

^ Alluding, tirotKibly, to QttFJn, hi. ; " And deem not j„,. __ 

slaiu in God’s way • nay. they are living, provided for by their 
* r/, p. 155 Sii/frt, and n. I ad calc. 

22 
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Lives ajre oc*ded ere, by Natoie's kindly fostering, tkc cbild 
Can become a famoos pcKt^ or a scholar ripe and 
Ages needs must pass before a Bul-Wati or^ «^ys ^ 
Can arise froni Adam's loins to purify the Migtit Divine. 


The following little ghaTLal^ nr ode, is also his (p. i68 of the 
lithographed edition) I— 

“ Thut heart which etaads aloof from pafn and woe 
No seal or rignaiture of Love can sbowt 
Thy Love, ihy Love I chosc^ and as for wchlthi 
If vrealth be not ray portion, be it so! 

For wealth, I wecni portaincth to the World; 

Nt ET can the World and Love together go I 
So lor^ Ths?o dost dwell wUhin my heart 
Necf can my heart becorac the thrall of Woe. 


Hcfc is another specimen of Sani'l's lyrical verse (p^ ao6): 


H tSarlitig, my heart I gave to thee— 
Thou knnw'st my heartfelt sympathy— 
Should I behold thec ne'er again 
1 ctasfi iMs Hour of Parting tight— 
With raven tneis and visage dear, 

[iast made my daylight dart and drear: 
O Ug)i.t of Faith thy Face, thy hair 
Both this and that yield torment 
Th-ertfore ^twirt Fire and Water me 
Lips parched and dry, tear-raiuing eye ; 


Good-night 1 I go. 
Good night i I go. 

^Tis right, tis right; 
Good-night 1 I go, 
Fnchantrcss dear, 

Good night! I go. 

Like Dmibrs Deipair! 
G{>od-night I t go. 
Thnu thus dos^ 
Good-night I I go." 


These specimens, selected almost at random, display both 
grace and ariginality j and there arc probably few unexplored 
mines of Persian poetry which would yield to the diligent 
seseter a richer store of gems. 


^ Uways al-Qanuii was a WEdl-known saint and mystk, whcHS bii> 
graphy stiinili second \n Bhaytli Faridud-Din ** S^cmolrs of the 

iJakits'M^‘'dh*iralB'LdTr^f>^ifH pp. 15-24 oi Mr. R. Ah Nii:ha!ban's forth¬ 
coming edition). Ahu’l-Wafd the Kund a no d«ibt another lainL but 

I have furt been able to WenUfy lilm. 
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Abd Bikr {or Abul-Mabisin) Azniqi, son of Ismail the 
bookseller of Hcrit, in whose house Firdawsl is stated by the 
^ author of the Chahar A'fn^dfa • to have canceated 

.. himself for six months after he had incurred the 

anger of Sulfin Mahmud of Ghozna, is best known (thanks to 
Jim! and Dawlatshdh) for the somewhat dubious literaiy per¬ 
formance » which, in conjunction with the happily-improvised 
quatrain given in chapter i (p. 39 b said to have seenred 

him the favour and patronage of th«(Se!jiiq Prince Tughinshih, 
was famous in hb own day as a writer and paiiegyrbt, 
and is placed by ‘Awfi (vol. ii, p. S8 of my edition) oniyaiittle 
below the younger hut mare eminent Mulmi. Panegyrics, 
however grateful they may be to those whose praises they 
celebrate, and however much they may enrich their authors, 
for obvious reasons seldom interest posterity to the ta me extent 
M verse which appeals to the human heart for all time j and so 
it happens that Azraqi, like many of his more fomous rivab, b 
to most Fcisian readers little more than a name, and thar 
copies of bb collected poems art exceedingly rare, Dawlaishdh, 
though he consecrates to Azraql a separate notice (pp. 72-73 
of my edition), cites of his verse only the quatrain to which 
allusion has been already made ; but ^Awff (vol. ii, pp. 86-10+) 
quotes several long poems of bis in full; and another bug 
qitfliia which he composed in praise of Amfrdnshih, one of the 
Seljuq Princes of Kirmin, will be found in Muhammad 
EbrihlmV History of that dynasty (ed. Houtsma, pp. '1+-16). 
As we possess bardly anything of Aaraql’s work except 
and as these are very difficult to translate, and, as a rule, 
unreadable when translated, I shall follow Dawlatshdh’s 
example and jass on to another poet. 


' !*• 81 of the separate reprint of my Iranslatlon, 

’ \ ie^ the Aijiyya SkalJ^itya, of n'hiigh the oalnre is sitfBcienily indicated 
by *AwfJ Ibuhilh, toL U, p. ity of my ediliob) as well as by tlie aulftorities 
mcntioDcd in the tezb. I give the Ulie as it ocean in lie texts, but 1 
befkve U abocild be 
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Ma^Hjd-i-Say-i-SalmAn^ the snn of SaM the wn 

of Salmon) desen^es to be remembcrtdj if far no other reason, for 
^□ic odguml lUid pathetic verses which he wrote 
while imprisoned m the Castle of Nlj^ bjr command 
of Sut^iid IbrJJifm of Ghaina, who suspected him 
ofintriguing with tbeSeljAtj KLing Maliksh^. Of these verses 
the author of the Chiihdr who records the story 

(pp, 7^-75 of the separate reprint of my translation), sayi that, 
whenever he read them, his skin would creep and his eyes fill 
with tears at their eloquence and pathos. He quotes two of 
these Jtfiiijryydr, or Songs of Captivity,^ of which the first, a 
quatrain, is as foliowt :— 

** □ King, 'ti3 Muliksbdh ahould wear thy chaitii 
That royal limbs might fret with captive's pain^ 

But Sa'd 4 -Salii]in's offspring couM not hurt, 

Though venomnas m poison, thy demaiu! "■ 

The second fiagtrLcnt runs thus :— 

** Kaugbt served the ends of statesmen save thai I, 

A helpless ™le, sdiould in fetters lie. 

Nor do they deem me safe within their cellis 
Unless surrounded by ten sentinels* 

Which ten sit ever by the gal^ and walls^ 

While over one unto bis continde caffs : 

' Ho, there I On guard I This cunnjEig rogue is one 
To iDsbion bridge and steps from shade and ^un I'" 

Why, grant 1 stood arrayed for such a Bght, 

And ^uddcrity sprang forth, attempting flighty 
Could elephant or raging lion hopc^ 

Thus cramped in piisun'-cage* with ten to cope f 
Can bereft of weapon.!^, take the held^ 

Or mike of back or bosom bow ewid shield !" 


■ Bince writing I have published In the J.IT.^hS. for OctobcTt 
1^05 tpp. < 5 o 3 - 74 oh and Jptirmsry, 190& |pp. a trau^hdion of an 

eiodleut nmnagraph 00 thU pod written in femian by my kamed friend 
^inra UubaEninail b. '‘Abdn'i^Wahhib of Qarwini Tn thli the mum 
MlailloDs reader ihould refer, aince it nd only iupplementiK, hut In some 
caaes correctly Ihe aecoimt tierc givtu^ 

* bridges of the vbadawrs and ijdden cri the umbeanvL, 
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The King, however, remained obduriti: dll hj& death, and 
H^ashid languished in captivity for twelve ycaiSi, 

The following poem by Mai'ud is given by Dawlatsbih 
(PP- 47“48 of my edition) r— 

*'Whca r saw with oyM dJaucming lhai this WortiJ's the Home 
of Woe, 

And that o'er the best and n ablest Death hia ccrcmcDt doth 
throw* 

And thut Fale^ faLifi friend^ to cheat me and to rob me did 
propose^ 

Then from oB AmhlHon's 5 ick-bed wholly cured* thank God^ i 
roM ; 

To iho drug-shop of Repentance haitened, and did there be- 
iMoch 

Tonic medicines to give me strength to practise what t preacli. 
Therefore now this tonguep width kteiy sang the pm^c of 
csirthly 

Unto God, the King Eternal, humble praJse aa tribute brings j 
Aod my votec, rchined* mtlodfoea with m newer^ nobler tale, 

In the Garden of the Fropbet hath become a nightingale^ 

And the glorioua appard» and the silken robes of yore* 

Now a wider-seeing wisdom puts away for evermore. 

Five yards of wool or cotEon arc suBheient tq cantoln 
A body fret from vain desires, a r-alm untroubled boin. 

Long while the praise and service of princes wm my care ; 

To God I now will offer ray service and my prayer 1 ^ 

Dawhtshih adds that Mashid was a native of Gurgin, and 
bis Either Sa‘d, according to Dr, Kth£ (p. ^56 of his article to 
the GrunJriij) wis in the service of the Ziyirid princes of that 
little kingdom. ** Men of letters aji<l poets of distinction," 
adds the Persian biographer, “have a htgh opinion of hji 
Falaki fof ShJrwin], while lauding ha own 
genius, thus alludes to MasHid's poetry : — 

Had Kas'ud such cunning in verse as is min e Injin the LJitid 
cf the Dead 

Sa^d-S-SaJniiii, hJa f^thcri would oomcd uud Mebtsinga invoke oa 
his hc2£L'" 
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The poet's dcaEh took place dihor in a.d* irar, or, more 
probablf, in A.P. H JJ. 

Abi TAhir aUKha^unf is chiefly remarkahle the author 
of what must at priocnt he regarded as the oldest Biography of 
Pmiait poets^J of which we possess any definite 
I record, though unhappily the work itself is no 
i\ longer known to exist* It is twice referred to 
by Dawlatsftih (pp. 19 and 58 of my edition), who cites it as 
authority for two of his statements, but if he realty had access 
to the book it is surprising that he did not make greater use 
of it, and it seems probable that he only quotes it^c second 
hand. Hijji Khahfa also mentions it in his great bibliography 
(ed* FliigcC ^* 1 * vi, p* 152, No. 13,026), adding ihat it was 
written in Persian, but omitting the date of the author^s death, 
which he was presumably unable to discoirer. Mention is 

I aiso made of al-Khitum in several pbce» in al-Bundirrs 
fl/ rA# Si/J&p (ed, Houtstna, pp. 89, tos-JoS, no, 
113), Thtmce we learn that he wrote against one of Muham¬ 
mad b* MalikshAh^s Ministers a diatribe entitled Tanxlru^i- 
lEisiJri *z- 7 JrPI-ihiRx'ir^ and that he was one of the roost 
eminent men and wittiest writers of hb time** Several of 
his satirical verses are quoted, but unfortunately those which 
he composed in Persian have been turned into Arabic* ^ tfe 
floudshed in the early part of the twelfth century of our era 
{a*h. 500), anJ seems to have derived Lbc title of al-Kbituni 
from the face that he was in the service of Gawhar KhAtiln, 
the Sul^^s wife.; One of his Persian verses is cited in Asadfs 
Ltighat (ed* Horn, p. 31), but the editorV conversion of 
Khdtdnl into HAnuti Is indefensible^^ The largest number 
of his Persian verses b, so far as I know, contained in the very 

■ According to EidA-quIJ Kean's frtateiQetit to veil, i of the 
f (p, wStFT? Df hla vmei are cited, he al« p^nrpoKd 3 
HUtory of the SeSjunSy which K perhaps, the Fa'ifiUM-nSaLJ/iqa rclerred 
to by tii)iwta±sbih+ 

“ Sec p, 3J of Hornes Preface 
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rare Persian work on Prosody and Poetry by Shanis-t-Qay^ 
(Or, 2,81+ of the British Museum).* Mendan is also made 
of him in ar-Rawandrs Rdhatu^^-Sudlir far 190^, 

p- 598) as keeping the register of the game killed in the chase 
by MalikshAh* That he was in his time eminent in several 
ways is very dear from the older authorities, and it b curious 
that so little mention is made of him in more modern works, 
while the loss of his Afs/tdqiku'ih-Shu^^rd^ or Biographies of 
the Poets, can only he described as a litciaiy catastrophe. A 
somewhat coarse Persian epigram of two in which he 
satirises the stinginess of the Minbter Majdul-Mulk of Qnm^ 
is also given in the Rif^atu^i-Sudkr (y^R, 4 \rS* for 1902, 
600)* 

Amir Mu^izzi, the poet-laureate of Sanjar, had alnsdy estab* 
lisbed his reputation as a p€>ci in the reign of Matikshih, from 
whose title the GlorifieT of 

Religion ") he derived his norn-df-^pa-m^ as he 
himself relates in an anecdote contained in the Chah^r 
and already cited in fiiU in chapter i (pp. 55-38) tif this 
volume. He is called by the author of that work (p, 55 of my 
translation) **on^ of the sweetest singers and most graceful 
mts Jn Persia, whose poetry reaches the highest le%cl in 
freshness and sweetness, and exceU in fluency and charm*** 
*AwfT says voL ii, p. 69) that three Persian poets 

attained, under three diSerent dynasties, to a consi deration and 
wealth beyond compare, namely^ Rudagi under the Samanids, 

* Unfuri under the Sul^ins of Ghazna, and Muhzzi under the 
House of Seljdq* But MuS2zl*s end was a sad one, for hc^ 
was accidcncally shot by Sanjar while the latter was practising 
archery. Such, at least, b the ordirurily accepEed story j but 
others say that he was only wounded, and recovered from hb 

' This work, d which, (ho fuJl; title ii fi Mft'djiri Ash*drft- 

h Tvnvf in pme^fii ut publication for the Gibb Hcmcfflal SaHcs 
at Ee^'i^uL 
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wound, m support of which view Ridd-qull Rh^n 

Fuiah^ voL i, p. S^i) cites the feUnwing verse, which, if 

genuine, ccitakinly sctmis co be^ om ihb view :— 

Alfnnci/Jbf bt-UM KH^ddy^asdn 

Man battJa hi-gunak rEij^afdv/^* 

" Thicks be to God ihsl by the arrow of His Majesty 
1 the innocent scrviitil was not slMn to no purpose I 

The same authority gives a.h. 342 (=a.d* 1147-48) is the 
yew of hb death, and quotes a few versra in which SanH 
mourns his loss^ [ He adds that in the ghazai he follow^, the 
style of Farrulchi, and in the ^ailda that of ^Tjji^uil. ^ Here is 
a (airly typical fragment from one of MuHzzfs ghaxa^ :— 

Her Face wero a moan^ if o'er the moan could 1 cloud of 
mmk blow fioe t 

And her statonr a Cypress, if cypresses bone flowers of anemone. 

For if to the Crown of the cypress-tree could auemoae^Ltisl^rs 
cUugr 

Perchmoe it mi^t be accounted right such musk o*er the 
ItLOOll io fliDg. 

For her rounded chin and her curved tress, alack I her lovers 
all 

Lend beaded backs for her poLo-sUckSi and A heart for the 
polo-haj] I 

Yet if hearts should ache throng the witch^ of the HarLiL- 
spells of her cyn. 

Her rublGS twain arc ever faia to offer the remeily/' 

When <Awfi remarki (p, 69 of vol. 1i of mjr edition of the 
Lttidbu'LAMi) that with Mu'jftzi “the child of Rhetoric 
reached maturit7,"he prohahl)' means that jQ^lui rctse for the 
fint time we find in coitstiuit iec all the once original 3j]d 
atriklng, but now hackne/ed, simils with which cveiy student 
of Peisian poetry is familiar. ' Thus tn the Four couplets 
cited above we have the familiar comparison of a beautiful 
face to the moon, of a mass of black and fragrant hair to 
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musk, of a taJ] and graceful figure to the cypress, of red cbeeks 
to the aneuiane ^'of the chm and the heart respectively 

to u halJ, of the back of one bent dowfi by age or sorrow to a 
polo-stick, of the Jips to rubieSi and of witching eyes to Hdrutj 
the Men angtl, who teaches magic to such as seek him in the 
pit where he is imprisonEd at Babylon. 

Here is another of his odes voL ii, p, 73) 

^^Since Ihiil sngar-raiiung ruby made tnj heart its 
Hath mine bd^iui! a sh.^ to hnrbonr pearls withoJ. 

\ca, as oysters filled with pearls most surely be the eyes 
Of each lover who for those sweet Sngar-Uplets sighs. 

Yet the shafts of thy nurcissus^eye blo^Hirinking fail 
To Lramdia my heart protected by thy tresses" nuiit. 

Picture fair, by whose belov^ presence by me hetc 
Seems my cliambnr now like Farkbir, now like far Cash-- 
mere. 

If thy darkling tresses have not sinned figainst thy face 
Whorefore hang they, head-dependent, downward in dis- 
gracef 

Yet, if sin be Ihcin, then why do they in heaven dwelJ, 

SIdcc the sinner's portion is not E^aiudise, hut Bell I " 

Again we arc met by a( whole siring of the conventional' 
Similes of Persian erotic verse :/ the tearful eye is the peatl- 
yielding oysteT-shclI j sugar-raining rubies arc sweet red lips; 
the narcissus is the eye, caiied “ blood-drinking ” or bloods 
thirsty ” because it wounds the hearts of lovers ; plaited hair 
IS curiously Hkened to chain armour 3 the bdoved is a 
** picture ** Of ** idol ” more beautiful than the Ikdariich^an 
pictures of Transoxiara or the idols of 

India j and the sweet face of the beloved is Paradise* Tn short, 
it Would not surpHse me to tcaru that: almost every simile 
employed by the later love^poets of Wistcrn Aria had been 

* (uHiit often tmnriated tulip, h re^ly the iwaiicl muemfT-ne which 
gives such beaniytq the Persian hUli In spring-Elmc^ LJla-rukhf with 
eheeica Ukc the rtri anemfw! (whence Monre'* faTnJHar « Ulla Rookh 
is ime ol the camiuoncst attributes dE bcuuty with the Persian poeb^ 
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employed by MuHzz[j and that most of them were first in¬ 
vented and brought inio use by him^^ This perhaps, if truc^ 
accounts in same tne^tire for bts high reputition in his own 
country, for to us, who arc sitfficirntty Familiar with 
and other comparatively modern poets, Mu^Lzzi, unless wc keep 
constantly in mind the epoch at which he flourished, does not 
appear as 1 poet of striking power or originality. Let us there¬ 
fore turn to another poet whom wc have already had occasioti 
to tnention in this chapter^ RashfduM-Dln (*^thc 

Swallow "). 

Rashid'i-Wa^wi^, whose proper name was Muhammad b* 
‘AbduU-JaUl aPUmart (so-c^ed because he claimed descent 
from the Caliph ‘Umar), was by profesdona scribe 
secremry (whence he h often called al-Kdtib)^ 
and, besides his poetry, was the author of several 
prose works, of which the most celebrated are the fCaHmSf 
or “ Hundred Sayings,” of the Four Caliphs,* paraphrased and 
explained in Persian, and a welFknown work on Rhetoric 
and Poetry entitled or ** Gardens of Magic, 

which latter, based, I hcliei-'e, on the lost 
(^■^Interpreter of Eloquence”) of FarrukhE, has been litho¬ 
graphed in Persia, and is one of the most useful manuak on 
. the Ars of the Persians, He was nicknamed “the 

Swallow” (fFoftud/) on account of his small siM and Insigni¬ 
ficant appearance, but, according to Dawlatshih, bis tongue 
was as sharp as it was active, and mnde him many enemies. 
Once, aceorditig to this biographer, he was disputing in an 
assembly at which his sovereign and patron Atsiz Rhwirazm* 
shih was present. It chanced that an ink-bottle stood 
before him, and Atsiz, amuAed at the violent torrent of words 
which issued from so small a body, exclaimed in jest, “Take 

*■ Msum 5 i=rii^tx of the cumplele work exUi al Leyden and Casnhridge 
|Add. ^1, InU LkiC IaaI tif Lbe four part^ into which the wnrk k dirhletL 
containing the “ Hundred Sayings'^ of Li oatnralty mmt pupulax in 
Petiia^ and k ijfteii found alcme. 
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tiiai ink-bottlt that we msy who ts behind it! 
Ra^hi'd-i^Waiwat at once rose to his feet and quoted the 
Arabic proverb : “A man h a man by virtue of fai^ two 
smallest parts, his heart and his tongue!” Dawktsh^ 
adds that Wajwij lived to a great age and died in Khwir- 
a/.m, or Khiva, in a.h. 578 (=A.d. 1192-^(3), In a.h* 551 
1156—57) his patron Atsiz died, and the poet, with 
tears in his eyes, addn^d hb dead patron in the following 
quatrain ^ :— 

King, the heavens before thy power did quake^ 

And hunihly like a slave thine orders take i 
Where Ij a man of jedgcmBat to decide 
[f he bearable for kiogship^s sake f *' 

Seventeen years later, in a.h. 568 (=AlD. 1172), Sulfin 
Shih MaJtioiud, the grandson of Atsiz, succeeded to the 
throne of Khwirmn, and de^red to see the now in&rm and 
aged poet, who, bdng brought before him in a HttCTi aposcro- 
phised him in the following quatrain*:— 

"From lyrauny Ihy gnunisiru cleared Lhe i^ronnd; 

Thy father's juiliee made the broken sound t 
Tifl now thy turn 1 wlint, thereforCp wilt ihoEi do 
While Empire's robe slIU compasseth thee round 

A good deal of inddcntaj information about Rashid-I- 
VVajw^^l IS contained in al-Juwaynrs great iin published 
history of the Mongols, the in the second 

volume^ which deals with the history of the KhwArazmshihs^ 
l^uite at the beginning of this volume, immedktely after the 
account of Sanjar’s defeat in his campaign against Khiti, and 
the ack of Merv hy Atstz, in a,h. 536 (= A*tJ, 1141-42), 
is inserted a long letter in Arabic from Wajwic to a certain 
Hakim (?), who, it appears, suspected the poet 

' ]l ii DiQt only by Dawixtshiih, but |q lhe 
of Juttyyni. By ^ In the odnelwUng linc^ Ucalh h mrank 
* This quatrain a alio grven by JwajTtli who vrm doc ef DawlaLsh^i's 
sOnrcGS* 
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of hliving apptthpriatcd certain books of hb which had been 
lost at Merv, In this letter the poet defends himself vigorously 
against a charge which he regards as partictibriy odious, 
inasmuch as he had, as he says, presented to various public 
libraries some themsand line uianusoipts and rare books 
that the Muslims might profit thereby,** in spite of which he 
If suspected without rrasDiiable cause of stooping to by hands 
on the little Ubrary of an eminent scholar, which, he db- 
pragingly observes, if sold, bindings and ah, in the nriarket, 
would only realise an insignificant sum of money. Here 
follows the account of the siege of Hazdr-asp, the execution of 
the poet Adib-i-$ibir by Atsist, and the narrow escape of 
WafwAj from Sanjar, whose anger he had aroused by verses 
already cited. A few pages further on we learn that about 
A.M* 547 (— ^ WatwAt, together with his friend 

KamiJu*d-D{n b. Arslln KhAn Mahmdd, the Governor of 
Jand, incurred the anger of Atsiz, and was banished from the 
court of Khwira^m in disgrace, but succeeded in winning his 
pardon by sundry contrite verses, of which the following arc 
cited by al-Juwayni 

sdJ shad hi handu dur 

Bvdasi mad^ kk'fvdny v bar ta^ht madh-klmdh 
Ddimd Khuddyd-^anh aa i$idd 

bandit madhrkkwdnt dar hich 

dil-ai ii bantiad-d-sdla shud maluj; 

Dar dii bi-luid-Muddiii ydbad maldi rdJt^. 
tjkin rnatkal £intUH£/ hi wiaJdl, 

^uyed guadk, u iflJtda-j-frf-cftdRi 

For thirty yean thy servaetp standing meek 
to shoe^niiik/ sang the praises tbou didst seek ^ 

Such pmise, God wotteth Well* as none before 
Hath ever laid before a patTxm's door. 


*■ The ** >lioc-raiik ** l^inJ^'TS-ni'df In Arable. fti-mJehdit Sc Pqnibm)! is 
tSie place by Stwe doer where ihxt^ who colcr bdt off theLr shoes, and 
where flibanraiita and himibli: visitors take their bland. 
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Thoo'rt tired of him who served thee thirty yeif? \ * 

Such lengthy service bores thee, it appears* 

*Tflc iiLastcT seeks some fatilt* (the saw mm so)* 

* And the poor sexrajit hath oo fiiull to show/ *' 

DawUtshih says that WafwitV Diwdn comprises ncsirly'^ 
fifteen thousand verses, rcnmjlublc for their ornate and 
rhetcrical style and elaborate tropes^ He was particularly fond 
of the artifice called tanl^ (sre pp. 47 ^ 4 ® boasted 

that before him no one had ever composed an entire yajMr iii 
which this figure had been observed in every single line. Hb 
qniljiai art of the boftstful and exaggerated type usually affected 
by Persian panegyrists at this period, and he owes bis immor¬ 
tality less to them than to his treatise on the Poetic Art {the 
and a few occasional verses, such as, those 
above cited, which are connected with historical events. 

Amongst the rivals of Rashid-i-Wajwdt was the unfortunate • 
Ad{b 4 -SAbir, whose imgic fete has bocn already iticntJoncd.=> 
According to Dawbtsh^ {p» 93 of my edition) 
these two poets attacked one another in satires 
of such coarseness that he did not fed jusdiicd 
in quoting them tn hi& Memoin. Each had his admirers, 
Anwari and Khiqiiu being the rtKSt eminent of AdiVi-^bir^s 
partisans; while Anwari even sets him above the fer more 
celebrated SaniX' ^"— 

* From Lhl? double aUudrm to ^ thirty yean' HerdeE " ii wcmld appear 

that Wa|vi^ onist have been attached to the Ctyurt of ^tvarami aipcc 
about A.U. 517 (•? .4^0. ttaj~ 34 h As we have seen, he w+w on oEd and 
luhrm man In a.ii. 56d {= ^d, skcuordlug to Dawlalihih^ 

survived till a.n. 57S I, « A.n. jnwayni ^pcnlilcnlly iMtat the 

former date bis af|e already exceeded eighty^ In which caw wc may place 
his birth aboid a.h. 46!^ (=* 1 know not on whal atilharity 

firockelmaiuip tn hh Ambt^c LiHtriilat^ts£kickU (vot Ij p- places 
bis death In a.iu 509. 

* He waa drowned In the Oans by order of Atsti In Jqrnada I, a^ii. 543 
(= October, A.Du 1147)^ DawLitshah gives a-n. 54O aa the dale. 

3 The verse is cited Lu vol n oi 'Awf/s LmAih, p. 117 of my edidoR. 
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" Cftiln Sandi koiiam dkhir^ gar ua frunrcAiJn pfifr-trni/' 

At tMt I 3J[ii Eke qvgh thooj^ I be not L^e 

Of Adib-i-Sabir^s life we Itave fijw particixkr^ save wba^t can 
be gleaned from hk verse. He was a native of Timidh, and, 
though^ according £0 Dawlatshik, he spent most of his life in 
KhorMn, especially at Merv, the following figment, quoted 
by ‘Awfi (voL ii, p- iz$)f composed by him on the dea^ of a 
tyrannical noble of Tirmidhg named Akbii, who choked 
himself with wine at a. drinking-bcut, and^ to make use of 
*Awfl\ graceful expression, ** took the aqueous road to hcll- 
shows that bis ovm town w*a not wholly deprived of hti 
talents 

^ Q Akhp^ the daj' thou dranke^st wine was the day thou didst 
hie thee to bell ; 

A hundred thausaud blesdugs rest on the day of thy drlukiug 
wine I 

Since thy departure once more the world is alive and alL goes 
well s 

Cursed tboo art, yet may mercy rest 00 this sodden death of 
thiac 1" 

He was etititled Shibilbu"d-Dlii the Meteor of the Faith "), 
and must evidently hjLvc been for a time on good terms with 
Atsiz, at whose hands be ultimately suffered death, since he 
has qaiUai in his praise. He also appears to have been in 
relations, friendly or otherwise^ with severa] poets besides 
Wapva^; thus we find in ^Awfi^s £jihAk comptimentary 
verses addressed by him to *ImJdi and Fytdhi, and reoinii- 
nations addressed to Shifnali. The fi»llowing lines were 
written by him to a man of position who had been attacked 
in an anonymoui lampoon of which some persons declared 
^ir to he the author :— 

"They siy# *Why baol thou spoken ill 
Of him whom aU the world doth praiser 
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Such tlecd was never doac me; 

Such word ne'er mi^cd my noble hiys^ 

What dirty scoundrel tells this talc ! 

This Pick on me what blacki^urd plays 

This vidleatly personal style ia, iinFortunately, common ' 
enough with the poets, cspccidly the Court-poets, of Persia, 
hut only the mildest examples of it, and those 
tisfhsr toned down, can well be offered to the 
modern European f cider, Con tern pomty princes, 
however, appear to have derived great entertainment frotn 
these autbuFsts of spite or jealousy, and even strove at dmes 
to provoke them, as we see from dhe of the anecdotes 
(No, xix, pp. ;s -77 of my translation) in the Ghakdr MaqMs 
concerning two other poets of this period, ‘Am'aq of Bukhdri 
and Rashfdi, of whom the former was poet-laureate to Khidr 
Kh&n, one of the Ibit Khans of Transoxiana. This prince, 
say* the author of the OhaMr MaqUa^ n 

“ was a ^eat patron of poets, and tn his service were Amfr 'Atn'aq, 
Master Rashidi, Najjdr-i*S4gtwrchi, 'Mi PdnfdhJ, Dishr of Dar- 
ghflsL, Bishr of Isfari'ln,* ‘All Spihrf, aud Wajtbt of Farghano, aU 
of whom obtained rich rewards and ample honcnirt The Foel- 
Laurcatc was Amir 'Am'aq, who had profited ubundontty by that 
dynasty and obtained the most ample drcumstaiicei comprising 
fair damsels, w>eIU paced horses, golden vessels, sumptuous apparet, 
and scrriints, bipesd ind quadruped, ianumenible, He was greatiy 
honoured at the Ktng's Court, so that the other poeb musj needs do 
him reverence, bnch homage as he obbuiicd from the others he 
desired also from Master Rashidi, but berem he was disappointed, 
for Rashidi, thoegh still young; was oevertheleM learned in bis art' 
The Zaynab was [he special object of bis panegyrics, and 
be enjoyed the fuliest favour of the King, who was constantly 
praising him aud proclaiming bis mmts, so that Rashidi's affairs 


' This name is doubtful. In my traniilalian of Ibc CfcaAJr Vjj.ffj 
I read yisitr./- forffuAr, and accordingly Eianstated "the son of." But 
hffint itii at kiiflt Is loo raminua a Birhs to be dfstlnclive, and 1 now 
tncHne to think that the pteeeding weril miut be a name, and Bukf it the 
only nuine whkii in the Araiic script leoka like ^imr. 
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prospered, (he title of ’ Prince of Poets ’ was 

conferred upon Mm, and he c?oiitiniied to rii^c c^er Mghcr 
in the favour and to receive from Mm giits of great 

valtie, 

♦“One day, in RaEtudi'sab»ncet the King asked 'Am^iaqp 'What 
sayest thoti of the verse oi Rashidi, the Prince oX Poets?' ' His 
verse/ replied the othe^^ “ is exccllEnt, beinfi both chaste and correct* 
but it wants salt.' ^ 

"WTien some time had cbpsed, Rahidi entered, and, having 
made obeisance, was abgnt to sit down when the King caEcd 
inm Jorward, and, tca^ng him as is the way of Kings, said, t 
asked the Poet-Lanrc^c jnst now what he thought of Kashidj's 
poetry, and he replied that U was good, bat wanicd spice. Now 
yon must compose a quatrain on tMa topic/ Rashidb with a bow, 
sot down io Ms place and improvised the following fragment 

' You stigmatUc my vefse as '"wanting Stoltr 
And possibly, my ftiend, yon may be right. 
l!y verse is honey-fUvotired, sugar-sweet, 

And salt with s^weeLnieals cannot give delight 
Salt is for yon;^ you blackguard, net for me. 

For beans and tnnjipf ts the stufl yon write I * ** 

Khidr KJiin was so delighted with this rude but spirited 
retort to the Poet-Latircate^s errritism chat, according to the 
Chahtir Afa^A/a^ he bestowed on Rashidf a thousand gold 
ifhirs^ which were set out in his audicnce-hall on four trajns, 
as was the practice of the princes of Transosiana- 

It is now time to Ay something more about the author of 
this CkahAr MaqAlny or Four Discourses,^^ which has been so 
. freely quoted in this and the preceding chapters, 
and which is, in my opinion, one of .(he most 
interesting and remarkahle prose works m rersian, 
and one which throws a far fuller light than any other book 
with which I am acquainted on the indmiiie life of Persian and 
Central Asian Courts in the twelfth century of our era* The 
author was essentially a Coun-poct attached to the senicc of 
the House of Ghur, or “ Kings of the Mountains^^ with 

" ar-R9'' Kih-toyi cr iniipLil, is the etpft^saioii in the origliiab 
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which, when he wroic the GftjArfr M&^ah^ he had been con¬ 
nected for forty-five years, as he h tinsel F tells us* His name^ 
according to his own statemenE Mnq&ia^ p. lo of my 

translaiidti) was A^mad b. *Umar b. ‘AU, and his title 
Najmu^d-Din, but he is always known by his pcn-fuine 
{lakhuliui^ of NidhAmL Even amongst his contemponwies, 
however, there were, as will directly appear, several NidMmiii 
more celebrated than himself not Eo mention his later, greater 
namesake, NidhimI of Ganja, who is iht Nidhaml par ivvdkntt 
of Persian litciaturc 3 so the poel with whom wc are now 
concerned is always spoken of as Nt^amJ-i-^Anidl “ the 
Profiodist”) of Samarkand. Little of his verse has come 
down to us: Dawlatstdh (pp. 6£>-6i of my edition) quotes 
only one couplet from the /ifTia Rdmln, which, tuifor- 
tunately, appears not to be his work. *Awft, who gives him 
a nodec of two pages (voL ii, pp. loy-8), quotes five frag¬ 
ment^ all of which are t/m mostly of the personal 

and Vituperative kind just spoken of, and adds that he was the 
author of several mathftitwi poems, of which not even the 
names are preserved. All that wc know of him is what he t 
himself cells us in his ^^Four Discourses^^Vfrom which we are 
able to fix the iollowing dates in hts carcca^. In a.h. 504 
tltO-tl] he wa^ at Samarqand, hearing traditions 
about the early poet Rudigl} in a,h. 506 (= 1112-13) 
was at Nlsh^pdr, enjoying the society of the celebrated 
astronomer^poer, ‘Umar Khayylm ^ three years later he was 
at Herat ; next year (a.h. 510 z= a.d, 1116-17) 3 * 

Nlshipur agnJn, and abo at Tis, where he collected tradtefons 
about the great Firdawsl, and visited his grave. About thb 
time^ it would appear, he succeeded, encouraged and assisted 
by MuHzzI, Sanja/s Poet-Laureate, in bringing himself to the 
notice of the King, from which period hb fiartune and feme 
may be supposed to date. In a.h. 51a and 530 (=A.i>. 

1118— I q and 1 * 35-36) tve a|^n find him at Nlshipilr, and it 
was in the latter year that he paid that pious visit to the tomb 

23 
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of ‘Umar IChayyim wMch has indircctiy afforded so much 
occupation to jncnibcisof the ‘'Omar Xhayyim Club, who, 
because they have not read their Gsahar d'/ay d/s, bestow on the 
rose a woiship to which the peach-tree and pcsir-tree have 
a better daim. In A.H. 547 {= a-p- 115 ^- 53 ) “ 

hiding at Herit, after the defeat of the army of Ghur by 
Sanjar the Seljuq. His Chahar Maq^la was written sometime 
within the next nine years, ance he alludes to the 

World-consumer” who died in A-ii. ii6t, as 

still living. For a knowledge of his bter life we have no data, 
ajid even the date of his death is, so far as I am aware^ quite 
unknown. Hb claim to iromomlty' rests entirely on ibis one 
book, the Chahar Ji&qo!a^ of which the unique value has 
hiiherta met with the most inadequate recf^nition, though it 
is now accessible to Persian scholars in the lithographed edition 
published at Tibran In A,H. 1J05 (=: a.d. tSBy-SS), and to 
English rcaJers in (be translation which I published in 1899 
in the Jiurml 4 tht Tbyal Amili as well as in a 

scpaiaie reprint. The whole book is worth riding, and 
though 1 have quoted from It very largely in these pages, con- 
sidejradons of space have compelled me to omit much which 
I should like to have Included. I will content myself with 
quoting here an autobiogniphical anecdote (Ko, xxl) with 
which the second of the “ Four DiscourKS ” (on poets) 
cnd§:—- 

" At the period t was in ibe Krrvicc (rf that martyred 

prince, Ibc Kicg csf ibe Mountains {may (kid illnminale bi^ tomb 
zad (ntall hii sUtiuo in Pajadi^ IJ, that atigust personage had 
^ kigh opinion of me, and Bbau-ed bimscll towards me A most 
patron^ on the Festival of Ibe breaking of fbo 

Fa-d, one irf the nobles of Ibe dly of BaJkh (may God maintmn 
\ii prospenty!), ibc Amii: Sfthyynd Db Abd Bakr Uu^ 

bamtnad bs al-Hnsayii Rawinibilil, came to the ConrL Though 
yotiogji be an expert wntcr, a capable Sccrctaiy of Slate, rickly 
dowered with culture and its fruitsq and popular with all, bo that 
hil praises wT^re on every tongue, Al tbo tnomtnt [of bh arrival] 
1 wa$ niai in attendance. 
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" JJow at a tecoptiDii the King chanced to say, * CalJ Ni^bimiV 

* Is Nidhaml here f' inquired the Amir ^Affiid Safiyya'd-Din, They 

repfied that he was. But he supposed that it was 

Munfri*^ “ Ah,' sal6 he^ 'a fine poet, and a pf wide 

Celebrity \" 

"‘\^T]cd the mc^nger came to summon me, I put oh my 
andp as I ent^sned^ did obeliiaiaoep and sal down in my plaet When 
the wine had gone round several timoSp Amir ^Anud siid* ■* Nl^iat] 
has not yet come.' 'Kay,' replied the King* 'he is come; see, 
there he ts^ seated in such-and-sucb a place/ ■ I am not speaking 
of this NidtamI/ said Amir "Amid ; * the Nidhami of whom I speak 
is another, and as for this one, I am not evEn acqtialotcd with hiiiL* 
Thereat L saw that the King vras s'c^ed ; and, taming to me, he 
straightway asked, *' la there another Nidhami besides thee ?' * Yes, 
sire,' I replledi ' two others, one ol Siamarqand, whom they rail 
Nldhamj-i-Muniii, and another of Nlsb^pur^ whom they call 
l^idh^i'i'Athiri; while me they raJI fJidhami-i-'ArML^ * Art ihoixi 
better, or th<^ f' demanded he. 

" Then Amii' ^Amid^ pefceiv^mg that he had made an unfortlitiate 
remark, and that the King Was veaed, said, ' Sire, those two 
Nidj^ms are quarrelsoiHe fellows, apt to break np gatherings 
by their biawls, and to caoie trouble and do misichief/ * Walt a 
wbtte^' said the King je6tttiglyj * tiU you see this one drain a bumper 
and break np the toceiiog* Bnt tell me, of the^ie three Nizamis, 
which is the best poet ?' * Qf tbo^ two/ answered the Amir Mmid, 

* I Imve personal knowledge; having seen them; but this one 1 have 
not previously seen, nor have [ heard bis poetry. If he will compose 
a couple of verses on this topic which we have discussing, so 
that i may see his talents and his Terse, I will ted you which 
of the three Is the beat’ Then the King turned to me, saying, 

' Now, 0 KiiJhiTnii do not pul ns to shamet and say what the 'Amid 
dcslteis/ 

Now at the time when i was Ln the service of this prince E 
possessed copious Ments and a briliiant wit, while the far'Oura and 
gifts of my patron had so stimulated me that my improvisations carac 
fluent as nmning vrater. So 1 took up a pen, and, ere I he wi nc-cup 
had gone twice roundp composed these five conplcLsg which I then 
submitted to the fCing ^— 


* Tlic reading of Eh;a last word hi very doubtftil | tn fume of the lexli it 
appear? te read Mnj^Eiirrf. 
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* O th-ere be Kl^b^iouis ihf acd the work! Txith their tanie 
dijUi ring ; 

Two arc in Mo'v at the SuJtan^^ Court, one here before the 

King, 

All are the pride of Ehiirds^ wide in song, and 1 \c\l you tmi: 
That as wato- huent^ as wisdom wise, is the verse of the other 
two. 

But 1 am the wine^ the headslroug wine^ and so, when 1 them 
o'ertakc. 

Their song they oeasej they rosi in peace, and the uiaMiig of 
verse ior^sk^* 

'^WhcTL 1 submitted these ^venses, the Amtr fAmid Saiiyya’d-Din 
baw^ and said, * O King, t hetow of no poet, let atoue the Ni dhamfs ^ 
in aii Transoxhuia, *lraq, and Khurasan, able to improvise hve such 
verses^ particularly having regnrd to their strength, energy, and 
sweetness, combi oed with such grace of diction and containiug ideas 
50 original. Be of gotxl Checr^ O Midbnnii, lor thou hast no rival on 
the face of the earth I D Slrej. he hath a pretty wit, a mind swiit to 
conceive, iind a finished art. By the good fortune of Lhd King of Lho 
age, he hath developed into a unique genius, and wiU even improrve 
upon this, seciug that he is young {md hath many days before him-^ 
Thereat the opimtenaiice my lord I he King brightened 
mightily, and a great dicerfulacas showed itscU in his gracioits 
lemperamont, and he applauded me, ayingj *! give thee the lead- 
ininc of Wand from this Festival uirtH the Festival of ^crthcc.” 
Send tinne agent thither.' Sq f soil Isaac the Jew, it was then the 
middle of summer, and wlide they were working the ttiitic they 
smelted so much ore that In the seventy days twelve thousand mauuds 
of lead accrued to me, while the King's opinicn of me was increased 
a thou^^d-folcL May God (blessed and exalted is He) tUuminatc 
his august ashes with the light of His apprabation., and gladden his 
noble spirit with att richnSi by His Favour and Grace I"" 

Our poet, It will be seen^ was not modest as to his attain- 
tntnts ; but the frank delight in hb cleverness here and 
elsewhere revealed k such as to disarm hostile criticUm, 
Modesty, indeed^ has scldgni characterised the Persian poets. 

* I.t.f from the first of ^haww^ tiL the tcnih of Dhu'l-Bijja^ or two 
fiQOdthi and ten daya. Ilining it will sedtj arc not lUi 

modern ai ume penoni may be tenipiod to suppcAo 
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Before we proceed to spea-k of !,ADwaii| the most celebrated 
of the pacts assocbtcd with the Court of Sanjar, a few wards 
must be said about two or three of his fellow-trafismen, who^ 
though less iUustriDUS than he^or than those alrijad^ mcntiQned 
in this chapter^ are siifficicntly conspicuous amtdst the almost 
Innumerable writers of elegant verse who Jioiirished at this 
epoch to deserve at least a passing notice^ 

^Abdnl-WJsi* al-JabaH was, as his niiha " al-Jaball ” (“the 
Highlander ”) imphesi originalty^ frotn the mountainous district 
of Gharjist^n. Thence he came to Merit and 
GhazJia, where he wai for a while attached to the 
Court of Sultin Sahrimshih b, Mas*ud. When 
Sanjar marched against this ruler in a«d. Et 35 / 
according to Dawbishih {p* 74 of my edition], won the 
victor's bvDur by a rather graceful and onginal in 

which the following eight couplets occur:— 

** Through the ting's unswerving justicep through the Sultan's 
* catholic care. 

Is the phi?a$antp the ant, the partridge, and the wOd ass in 
Its laltp 

The first the falcon’s neighbotir, the ne^t to the serpent deafp 
The third the hawk's bodTclloWp and tiae last the lion's fere. 
The Lord of the World King Sanjar, with whom for ev^tmorc 
In slaDdard, polic^^ fomhead and face P4^ ingmiXs fear; 

In the first the pride of empire^ ui the second the people's 
weal* 

fn the third aU worldly splendour, la the fourth all godly zeaj. 
His fingers arc In bounty, his lance where foes cry “Yield S’ 
His presence in festal banquet, his flag on the hard-fought 
field, 

The first a giver of guerdons, iht ncii a scifer of souls. 

The third joy's source, while the lost-uanlcd atlcSLcth Vtciory's 
scrolls. 

Null in his glorious epoch, void in his golden prime, 

Found in his days of splendour^ dimmed in his lustrous lime, 
fs, first, Kay-KhuJniw's glory ; second, Siiandar's fame ^ 

Third, the renown of Feridun j and, last; Kfishirwin^s name “ 




' Sec p. 30& ru/rur 
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DswbitEbiii repudiates, DU grounds that do not iti themselves 
appear very adet|iiatc, the well known, thoug^h possibly fictitious, 
anecdote' [given by Sir Gore Ouselcy in his Bhgraphiei j/ 
iVrfiflw Pflrfi, p, loB) chat 'AbduWVdsi* Jaboli, then a humhk 
peasant lad, first attracted the attention of a rich and powerful 
patron by the following extempGrbed verses, whereiPi, uncon¬ 
scious of a human audience, he was apostrophising some camels 
which were trespassing on a cotton-field entrusted to his care : 

Flasked-nected canids^ hence I Gel out \ 

WeO I know what youVe about I 
Those long necks which forward crane 
Sliall not louch my cotton-gnmi I 

Suzani of Nasaf (or Samarqand, according to Dawlatshih), 
whose proper name was Muhammad b* *Al4 is chiefly famous 
for the ribald and {satirical verses to which in 
earlier life he mainly devoted his laicnt. These 
verses must have been exceptionally vitriolic^* even for the 
rime and place in which he lived, since Dawlatshih, who b 
not, as his notices of Aba’!-‘Ali of Ganja and JChiqinf 
abundantly show, particuiariy squeamish, excuses himself from 
giving specimens j while *Awfl, though regarding his facitia 
as full of talent, considers it best **to draw in the reins of 
utterance from putting forward such thingsi,” and adds a pious 
hope that, in consideration of a few serious and penitential 
poems composed in old age, God may pardon the erring poet< 
His pen-name, SAzanl, is stated by ‘Awff to have beien adopted 

■ In ipllc erf Dawlaljhih's asKrtioti Ihat he has Imina this storj In dd 
reputable hlsIoTT, it Is etven In tlie Ta'rikk^i^u^da, one of the wArce* 
he used tn ooropiiinjf his »rnwi rr 0 / iht Path, Mid a wotk which en>iy* a 

ffitich htghcr cTDclit thm hia own, 

■ Th:^ wUw of ifao givM specimen, ccuulsHng of 

Lhrrc cpn^lccs, wbidi EETuply JualiEdis his {wsfflrticn awt “iiei^arricd ribaldry 
10 cicess,” Tbe liiwa m qocitlon^ whii;fi show no sCgn of repentiuioCp wtre 
woi^ wheo tbe poet wa* Mcy^pc yean of age. Hia proper name ti 

hj Ihii writer is Aba finfer rbnuVSsiIiiiini of near 
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by-j at given ten, him in consequence of an atiachment which 
he fonnccl to the apprentice of a manufiicrurer of needks 
(riawif). One of his rivals between whom and himself many 
a. duel of words seems to have been waged, was, according to 
‘Awf! (voL ii, pp- ao8-9)» tIamidu*d-Dfn aJ-Jawharl. Dawlat- 
shilh says that SAzani died in a.h. 56 q{=A-D. ii73“74)' 
The author of the TitV/iA-j-GsaJ^ says that God pardoned 
him at list for this verse :— 

" Four things I bring, O Lord, to Thee, which csiiit not Thy 

trcMufe within t 

Need 1 bdn& and n&thingness, and my enme?, and my deadly 
mn.*' 

Sizanrs own words sdfidently show that his life, to put It 
mildly, was open to criticism* Thus^ in a fine poem quoted by 
Dawlatshih (p. too), he ays 

" I trod In the path of the Dwil, I was sowed in the Devil’s 

TUI my evil conduct made me surpass the DeviJ io sin. 
Unstaioed by sin in my metirne I scarcely recall a dny; 

Thnt 1 reclcfloed iimoccnce sinful 'twers ainiosl just to say. 
Frwn each of my limbs and members a crop of sins had 
birtb], 

As weeds of every species will flciurish In humid earth. 

At To-morrow's great Uprising, which men to^lay deny, ^ 
Each limb of my sinful body my shame will loudly wy." 

*AH Shatranji, the author of the “ Stork qa;lda " 

Laibi, ‘Awfl's vol, it, pp. 

Nakhshab, and LimtH of SukhirA were, according to 
DawlatshAh, amongst the pupils and imitators of Sdzanl. 

It woidd be useless to attempt an enumeration of all the 
poets of this period who achieved some celebrity in their day, 
but whose very names are now almost forgotten, 
HkiHirpiHtiar must be sought in the older histories and 
biographies, ' *Awfi, for example, in the tenth 
chapter of his iviJi, which deals with the poets of the earlier 
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Seljijq period—tliat \% the pe4Hodi ending witfi the death of 
Sanjar^ which we are considmng in this chapter—enutnerates 
fifry-rwo, not tncluding those who, being princes^ ministers^ or 
doctors, as wcU as poets, are discussed in the first half of his 
Anthology, Some of these — like Jawharf of Herdt ; Sami4 
and AtMru'd'Dla of Merv j SayR of Nlshjpdr j R6hj-t- 
Walwilaji 't Rashid! of Samarkand j Athjfii*d-Din of Akhsikat; 
Aby^-Ma^AU and Qiwimi of Ray f Abu^l-f aiaj of Runa ; 
KiifiyAH of Tabaristdn j Sayyid Kasan^ *Imadii*d-D!ii and 
‘Ah b. Ab! Riji of Ghazna ; and FarJd-i-A'JnA (nr 
both words meaning “the scribe” or “secretary”)—might 
claim a brief men don in a more exhaustive work than this, but 
I cannot claim to have a syfiiciently clear idea of their per-^ 
sonaliries or the distinctive characier of their work to make it 
worth while discussing them at greater length. It would, 
however, be uncbivalrous to pas over in silence the first 
Persian poetess whom wc have yet come across. 

Of Mahsati we know but Jittle, and even the correct pro¬ 
nunciation and derivation of her name {also given as Mfhsitl, 
M 4 jtiwti, and Mihastf) are uncertainJ She seems 

to have been, not to speak harshly, of a somewhat 
gay dispositiofi, and to have chicJly employed the or 

quatrain,as the vehicle of her expression. She is said ^ to have 
attracted the notice and gained the favour of Sanjar by the 
following verse^ which she extemporised otic evening when the 
iCing, outgoing out from his andicnce-hall to mount his horsey 
found that a sudden fid] of snow had covered the ground 

For thee hath Heaven saddled Fortimc's steeth 
O King, and chosen thee Irom all who lead i 
NDn o'er the tfliirth it spreads a silver sheet 
To guard from mttej thy gold-ihod charger's feet," 

‘ S« my Bid^ra^ia 0/ Pfrjfan from [l,e Tan'ic/t-i-Gui/Ja 

reprinted from tlie fauntal nf tht AhuBc Scatty fw iijqo-k^. 

p. 16 ad fdJt 

■ Chtnlalshili, p, *5 of my cdtUiHi. 
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She is said to have been the mistress of the poet Tijii’d:"D{ti 
Abmad ihn Khatih of Ganja^ and quanaiiis interchanged 
between these two an; quoted in tlie Tu^rlkh-t-Gt^yo^^ which 
also gives two quatraiiis addressed by Her to a botcher-boy of 
whom she was eiianiouied.=^ The brief notice of her contained 
in voL Jii of the iHirnidu^s^lpma's KhayrAf^ or 

Biographies of Eminent Women {pp* little to our 

knowledge of her life and work, hot it is worth noddog that 
the last blit one of the quatrains there ascribed to Her is in 
the Ta\lkh-i-GujIda^ attributed tn another poetess named 
Bintu^n-Najjiriyya- 

Of the innumerable minor poets of this period Farfd-i-iTdfi^'' 
(or both words^ as stated above, meaning 

scribe"'), *ImAd-i-Zawzaiil, and Sayyid Hasan of 
Ghaxna are, perhaps, the most celebrated 1. The 
following quatrain composed by the first-named 
of these poecs on the occasion of Sanjar's defeat by 
the Gbuzz about 53S (= i 140-41) is suifidentJy 
celebrated to make it worth quoting :— 

O IClogr spear hatb act the whole vporld straight i 
Thy foes lor forty years tby ai^ord did sate z 
If novs U1 luck bcfalK willed it so. 

For God aiofie rcmainelh In one state 

The mosl celebrated of all the poets whose names are associ¬ 
ated with Sanjar's Court is without doubt Aowarl, whose work 
will be considered, along with that of Hi* younger 
contemporaries, KLhiqinl, Nidbimi of Ganja, and 
la^rotFi^ Qhahfr of FlryAb, in the following chapter, 
since their tmporrance demantb that they should be discussed 
at comiskrable length. 


* See the Fiip|fri]/iilE0 shove Tucntlaned^ pp. 

* Ibid., pp, 71-3. * IbkI.p p* 73. 
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Of the mdist important Persian ptosc wurlcs of this period, 
two, t he Had 6 'i^f~Slhr {[** Gardens of Magic ") of Watwi^ and 
the Chahdr Manila Four Dihcourses ”) of 
Ntdh^M.<AtAdi of Samarkand, have been already 
discussed, the -latter very fully, Al-Ghazill’s 
work and influence have likewise been noticed, and it is 
sulhcient to mention here the most celebrated of his Peraian 
works, the Kiimyi-yi-^n^ddat i**Alchemy of Happi ness "), which 
is essentially an abridgement of the much fuller IhyS’u'DXJHtm^ 
or Quickening of the Sciences " [of Religion], composed by 
him in Arabic. Three other prose works of this period 
deserve at least a brief mention, the great medical Ency¬ 
clopedia known as the £>AflM/rfl.f-<On?drazHtrAd^l; the Persian 
A/ffydmdr of ^mldl; and the version of Kalik and Dimaa 
made by Abu’l.Ma^ill Na;ni*llih, 
y. The Thesmtrus^QT EncyciopEdia of Medical Science, cam- 
posed early in the sixth century of the hijra {twelfth of our 
Tlx OAataird- 2 !aynu'd-Din Abii Ibrihlm Isma'fl 

al-Jurjinl, and dedicated to Qu[bu’d-Dfn 
Khwarazmshih, the father of Atsiz, need not 
detain us, as it does not fall into the category of Belles 
Lettres^ and is, so 1 ^ as I know, a mere risumi or digest of the 
medical theories and practice of Avicenna (Ibn Sini) and his 
succeKors, set forth in Persian for the benefit of laymen 
unskilled either in the healing an or in the Arabic language.^ 
The MaqAmdty of Sdances^ of the QAdi Haiq|du’d-Dln Abii 
Bakr of Baikh (a contemporary of An wart, who has eulogised 
him in several of his poems] is an imitation in 
of the similar but much more cele- 
htated Arabic Maqdmit of Bndi*uVZamdji al- 
Hamadhdni and of al-Harir(, to whom this style of ornate 
writing owes its origin and popularity. The composition of 
the Persian MaqMt~i~Ham}(il was begun in the summer of 

■ For dcfcriptCub of molcnti see Rlcu i Co/ofojjjg «/ ^ Pmian 

Mjtnu-^pii in fhi Briiuk fip, 466-46®. 
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A.D. 1 156, and it h espHaaUj- mentionud by the author of the 
OtaMr M»qita (p. 15 of my translation) as a model of style. It' 
cootains twenty-three (or, in the Tihrio and Cawnporc litho¬ 
graphed editions, twenty-four) author died 

in A.e. 1164. Its contents are fully stated by Rieu.* loferim 
chough it be, alike in scope, finish, and ingenuity, to its Arabic 
prototypes, it is nev'crthelesa highly esteemed amongst the 
Persians^ as the following verses of Anwar!» clearly show : 

“Every ..discourse which Is not the Qur'an or the Traditioni of 
Jlustafa* 

Hath now. by the ifojdmdf of EjBroidu'd.Dio, become as vaun 

fynr rt-S- ^ 

Regard as blind men’s tears the Majdnrdiuf ^arin and Badi'* 
Compared with that Ocean fulfilled of the Water of Life. 
KejoiM. O thott who art the Spirit [animating the etemeutal 
form of the followers of Mahitlod I* . n .i 

Go [onwards], for thou art the Mabrndd of the age, (ind wo [but] 
the idols of Somnitli t* 

Should I f^d s'! chaptet ckE tby ATii^dMid^ over tlie naitiberii 
At »««. the' Surds' would find deliverance from their speech- 

tessneSS. i j 

The Universal Intelligence mcdiiatcd tm a line thefeol, uno 
eaclaimwi,'O Wonderful! . , , 

Does this tnost Icarucd jud£<r [Hamidu’d-Din, the authorj possess 
the SdcBoe of the Trajismutation of Speech 7* 

Live tong. O powerful judgcinetil, for in the World of Divine 

Thou Jift an tindedJning Sun ant) an endudug Heaveti I 


The arrangement, u well as the namenclature, of the 
MfiqiSmdt in the Tihr^n edition di&rs considerably from that 

• Persian Calal^utf p 747 . _ . - .... , . „ 

• These vitrsei will be ftrand on p+ 351 of Ibt Tibtie cmtinEl m A-H, 

iafi6, and aii p. 603 of Ihc edltbn o£ A.H. 1307^ 

I ''Ihc Elfxi Ont," Iho Fl^pbct IttibMmiid. 

i /X, BadiVi-Zau™ al-HamiidhiinJ* 

J By MixhmUdiydn Anitrari moina the jjreat pocN (such u of 

SdJtao Ma^mTid'i time. ^ « a 

• J,iL, thou hast brolceii jind destroyed onr fame and Klf’<f*tccm u 
Suliiin Ma^^nnid of Cshoiua brolK Lhc idoU la tfc* Hiodoo Udplea sd 
SomA^h. 
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which obtains in the manuscript ilescHbcd by Dr, Rieu. 
'' Seven] of tbcm ureof the nature of or disputa¬ 

tions^ as, for example, between Youth and Old Age, between 
an orthoilox Sonnl and a ** heretical" Shi^, or between, a 
Physician and an Astronomer, Others deal with such things 
as Spring, Love, Autumn, and Madness, Othen, again, con¬ 
tain enigmas, riddles, or acrostics, or deal with le^ questions 
or mysticaJ speculations. Two of the descriptive Moq^mAt^ 
on thedtiw of Ballth and Samarqand, inspire hopra of more 
definite and tangible information, and even of autobiographical 
panic lUars, but the form ever prevails over the matter of the 
discourse, and we find our hopes doomed to diappointment. 
The Uhoured and artifidal style of these Maqinat does not 
readily lend itself to translation, and, since the form is every¬ 
thing and the substance entirely subordiimte, to give any idea 
of the original it is necessary to paraphrase rather than to 
translate. The foUovring attempt taken from the description 
of Bailth * before and after it had been harried and looted by 
the bmbarous Ghuzz in a.h. 5+8 (a.d, 1153), may serve as a 
suflicient sample of the whole: — 

" But when to the coniines of that Country I at length drew near 
—and to those journeying from Balhh did lend my ear-^ar otherwise 
did things appear, 

* Who nan 0/ niwa/ /fiends doth see* to Jtnoai. 

Must needs hear tidiiigi bulk of /ay rtnd we.* 

"Thus spake fnlormants credible :—‘ Haste thee apt, for thv goal 
and aim —15 no more the samo-^ that of days which are past—and 
a season which did not lastthose fragfanl breezes now are 
changed to the desert's deadly gale—.^nd that sugar-Bwcotilca is 
fraftsformed to draughts of lethal balc;-of those sweet beds of 
basU oidy thorns remain^nd of those cups cf pleasure naoght save 
an aching pain.—U'hat boots it to behold thy fair-faced fere—in 


1 


' Thb it the twentieth Maqdina in ihe Jlh™ edition, and the 
iMte rcndcriHl cwxtin cm p* 165, 
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wKds Cif woe and dark and drear—or to witness tbe 

spruig-land of thy mays—a prey to dispraise—withered and serfi ? 

'Cart ihae dumb nmuMts mar* f/wm dw/d’i kameT'^ 

" Said t: — ‘What overlooleer's evil eye did light—"On those fair 
gardens bright ’—And what drtad poisotnid dijsert-blast—€>f deso¬ 
lation drew hath past—to wreck their order, and their beauty to the 
winds to cast t' 

"Then they, * 0 youth !—such evil change. Ln soatb—awaking in 
us grief and nith—too often hath accnied—from Fortune 

rnde—and fickle Fate's undrcaimd vicissitude—Heaven is bnrsh, 
I weert—yet is not what is hoard as what U seen. — Haste thee, and 
Onwards go — that thou mays! sec and know |—for to attempt to 
picture the unSOOn—ia vain, I woenJ " 

t turn now to the last of the thr« Persian prose works of 



this period which I propose to discuaj, 1 oiean the translation 
made by Ni^himu'd-Din Abu'l-MaSill Nasrullih 
h. Mubamircid b. ‘Abdu'l-Hamid of ‘Ahdu’llih 
ibnu l-MuqaS*‘'s Arabic version of the celebrated 
i?«i cf Kaitla and Dimno, This translation was 
matle for and dedicated to BaJirdm-ShAh of Ghaznaj who 
reigned from A,H. 512 until A-H. 544 or $47 or 548 
(er A.D. 1118-50 or ii 53 -j+)>^ and, as Ricn has shown,^ 
probably after a.h. 539 (a.d, U+4-+S)- It * 1 “. aa Rieu* 
points out, » so highly esteemed in Persia that Wa^sal^ the 
historian and panegyrist of the Mongols, praises it as a model 
of eloquence, while the author of the Haft Iqtlm says that no 
Persian prose work was ever so much admired. An excellent 
lithographed edition appeared at ‘]f*ihrdii in A.H. 1305 (end of 
A.D. 1887 Of beginning of 1888), and to thb 1 shall fcfcr 
when need arises..^ 

• ‘A min Ummi Av/d dimnitl” Ia 3 it takitllainit' This U the opeutog 
of Uve Dilebraled Jin'dHuja of Zutiayr ibu Abi Sulini al-Sluwni. 

* The eifliw date I* that of the Tn'rikh-f-Gtt^da, the tccond thal of ibe 
RavdiUtt'i-^afJ, awl the Ihal of Ibnu'i-jklhir. 

1 Co/Ufo^Jie of Ftrtian J/SS. I'pt Bnffjh iiuifumt pp- 74S-7‘to' 

< The editw, Muhanuiud Kadhlm atTabilalia 1 , wentions two carfier 
JiJuin fiuinnt, pablUhcd in a.u. is 3 J and 1304 te^scctively. 
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-y Few book^ in iht world have achieved so gr^c a success as 
that 'of Hallla and Dtmna, or have been transited into io ^ 
miaoy lethguag^r OngTnally of Indkii QrigiTLp it was brought 
to Persia in the sixth century of our era, ui the reign of 
Kisr£ Aivu^llirw'dii, and translated into Pabbwl ^ fronl the ^ 
Pahlawi TErHon sprung [itunediatelf the earlier Syriac and the 
Arabic irersions j and from the Arabic it was rendered in to 
numerous dthcr languages, Fastem md Western..'- (The 
bterary history of Kaflkh and Dimnahj jr iht FakJa qf 
is fully given in Kcith-Falconer^s work, published under this \ 

title in 1885 by the University Pres, Cambridge ; and a table 
showing the diliation of the different versions, with thdr 
dates, is given on p. Ixxxv!^ All these versions, except the 
Tibetan, which came immediattly from the Sanskrit, are 
descended from the lost Pahtawf, from wbith the old Syriac 
t vereion was made about AhO. 570 and the Arabic veraion of 
Ibnul-Muqafe* about a*d. 750, The remaining known 
veraions, including the later Syriac (icnth or eleventh century 
of Qiif era),* are all derived from the Arabic of Ibnul^ 

' Muqa&^, and comprise Greek, Persian, Hebrew,a Latin,3 
Spanish, Italian, Slavonic, Turkish^ German, English, Danish, 

Dutch, and French renderings, of which the last, begun by 
GalLind and completed by Cardanne in a.d, 177S, is the latest 
in point of time« Of the Persian versions, that which wc arc 
about to discuss is the oldest extant, though, as we have ' 

already seen, the talc had at a much earlier date been vertified 
by the poet Rudagf. : By far the best known Pcriian vcrsiaii, 
however, ii that made about the end of the fifteenth century 

* This later Syriac ver&bn was edit«3 bv the laic Profcngtir W. Wright 
(Oxford, 

« See I. Denenbourg't ^tmom kc&fatquis Un /irrc tfe AViTdA £t 
(Pari!4 

1 lotm of Capm's Ladn vemoo, caJlcd Dir^chrium VHa Humana, has 
been published in full tn the Biblldlib^ue de J'lEgofe dca Hnutcs Btudes 
iParii, B WM made abuui; a.U. 147a fnmi iltc alder Htbrew 

vo'SKton, which derives directly frmn the Arabic of IbjiuTMLi^a^ 


i 
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3SI 

of our EJ^ by Husayn Wand entitled 
BuhajU j from which in turn wert derived the third Per^iau 
vcrsiotti known as the or “Tmichstonc of 

Wisdom^” niiide by AhuT-Fadl for AtW^ and the Turkish 
Hum^ykn^nama^ or ** Roj-^ Book,” niadc by *A 1 I Chdebi 
for Sid^in Sulaymin I, both in the sixteenth century of 
our em* 

Although the author of the Amuiv^i-^^hayll ostensibly 
mmed at simplifying and populartsing Nasni'llih's earlier ver¬ 
sion, his style is in Ihct much more bombastic and Aorid. For 
purposes of comparison, let us take Ehc short apologue of the 
Fox and the Drum which occurs near the beginning of the 
chapter of the Lion and the Oxp beginning ¥Hth a tnmsIatLon 
of Ihnu’l-Muqaffa^'s Arabic text of this talc (p* iq 6 of the 
Beyrout edition of 1884] — 

'^Sud Dimna: * They allege that a certain fos came to a wood in 
which was a drum suspended on a tree ^ and whenever the wind 
blew on the branches of this tree, it stirred them so that they beat 
the d ru in, and there became audible in it s IoikI and sonorous soandr 
So the fox directed his steps towards it^ because of what he heard 
of tbt loudnus!! ol its bauuil And when he came to it, be found it 
fautky, and made sure witMn himself of an abuudonce of fat and 
meal, Wlierefure he stmi^glcd with It tmtil he bud split it asunder ; 
but wbecL be perceived It to be hollow^, cautaj'nmg tranght witliin ft, 
he Said t "* I kisow not whether perchance the feeblest ^ things be 
net the loudest in outcry and the greatest Ln bulk.*^' "^ 

Let Its now take Na^rullAh^s version of the same (p, 7g ot 
the Tehran lithographed edition of A^H- I305) :—^ 

[Dimua] saidt 'They redate that a fox entered a thicket 
There he u drum cast down by the ^de of a and wlieuever 
the wind stirred, the brundieii of the tree reached the drum* and a 
terrihe noise assailed Ihc fox's cars^ When the fox saw the b4ilkl- 
nca^ of its carca$e and heard the majes^ of its vofce^ he greedily 
imAgined that its Evshfi and skin would prove worthy of the vnLec- 
He strove until he bad rent it asunder. lo fact he found nothkig 
more than skin^ Urging the steed nl remorse into its conrsCj ht 
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said t I did not realise that wherever ihere is the greater hulk and 
the mere IcrriMc noise^ there is the less profit'* * *" 

Tumitig now to the Anxv dr-i-Swhjffli j we find thr story 
considerably expanded and padded* as foliaws (pp. 5^-59 
the iithogiaphrd edidan of a.h. 1170) 

Dimoa ' They relate that a fox was |>a5sing through a 

thicket, and wandt^ing io every diicction in hopes ol focKl. 
[He came at length] to the foot of a tree by the side of which they 
had hong a dram j and whenew a wind blew^ a branch of that 
tree wii stirred and reached the surface of the dmoip froiD which a 
frightful noise arose. The fox saw hcfieath the tret a hen* which 
was drit^jng its beak mto the ground La search of food. Crouching 
in amhush^ it prepared to seize it, when suddenly the soond of this 
drum reached its ears. Laoking up, it beheld a very stout body* 
while (ts voice soouded terrible. The greod of the fox was atiircd, 
and it reflected within Itself that the llesh and ikin of this thing 
should he worthy of its voice, Quittiiig the ambiish of the hen, it 
turned its face towards the tree. The hen^ warned of the [imp^end- 
ing] calaslrophc^ fled ^ while the fox^ with a hundred toLls^ came up 
Id the treu. Much it sirove until it had rent asmideT the dram, but 
naught did it find save a skin and 1 piece of wnodi The hre of 
remorse fell into ils heart, ^nd the t^irs of regret began to pour 
front its ejos, and it said, ^'Alas, that for the sake of this bulky 
Carcase, which was all wind, that lawful ciearry the hen] hath 
escaped from iny hands, while from this fond without scn&e no 
profit hath accrued to me, 

drum ct'ct cries, hot what good doth it do, 

Since its carcase h hollow und empty wilhin ? 

If wisdom be thincj then Real pursue. 

And be not deceived by a flntuleat skin.^^' 

In this particular instance the vefwon, 

though considerably expandedp not to say inflated^ h compaia- 
tivdy fakthfiil to its original j but in general itj^ full of absurd 
cxaggerationS| recondite words* vain epithets^ far-fetchird com- 
pansatu^ and tasteless bombast* and rc^rcacnis UJ perfect ign 
die worst of these florid writers who floumhcil under the 
patronage of the Tlmirids in North-Eastern Fersia and Trans- 
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DXiSLDa duiiji^ the fifteenth aLtid sijcteenth centuries of our era, 
and who, unftirmnately^ passing with Bdhar into India, became 
models and exemplars to the bombast-loving people of that 
country. This is one and perhaps the chief reason why good 
and chaste Persian has very rarely been produced or admired 
in Hinduscin, where we find a Baboo Persian pteciscly similar 
to the Baboo English which, in the immortal pnges of the 
BUgrepkj sf Hmbit, Chi*f JviUtt Msukttju^ has affijrded us 
such exquistte matGrial for mirth* 

For porpciSK of compartson I here reproduce the atwvc 
apologue of the Fox and the Drum from the Latin vcrsioti of 
John of Capu*! whicJi was made about A.n* iljo from the 
earlier Hebrew rendering of the Arabic *: — 

"Ait DinMu ; ' Fuil initpes cjuidsm ambutans versus ftuitteUii circa 
quod sospetuimi cral dinbalum In arborc; vcttlus aulcm tamos 
arbaris agitabat el propulsahatnr cimbalunii Et cum vn] pcs vidcret^ 
eatima^Tl esse aliquod pingue aniuuil et plenum ca rni b us ; que cum 
iciudercL fpsuni* uiin:nit ipsuEn concavum ct vacuum. Et ait : 

** Nolo caedere res corporU et fortis vods iu se habere 

poteutiamet abiit iu viain suajn-'" 

It recnains now to notice briefly some of the most epoch- 
malting Arabic works composed at this period. To make a 
selection of those most deserving of mention is 
impgrtaiit Uy HQ means easvi and m doing so 1 have chosen 

Ar^l}l£ wnrki - » t ■ i l n ' 

rather what I deem valuable to the Persian 

’talJi -« -■ L T- " ' 

student for purposes of referunce than what enjoyB 
the greatest celebrity^ 

The mcBt notable Arabic authors and schoLars whose deaths ' 
took place during the period which we arc now discussing are, 
in cbnmologicai order, as follows: aa-Zawzanf 
pf-zawuAi. 1093), a phpologist chiefly known for his 

commentary on the sci^en who also compiled two 


■ P* 50 of DereJibourg'* 

24 
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Arabk-Pcrsian diciionwies, otic, the Tarjumink'l-Qiir'^nf 
especially for the reading of the Muslim Scrip- 
st-T>hi«. at-Tabriz! [t a.d, 1109], another philolo¬ 

gist, whose cuminentaric& on the Ham^sa and the Ms^aUaq^t 
are the most cdcbratcd of his works, and who was a pupil of 
the great *Abu*l-‘Ali al-Ma*arrI; sl-GhaaiU, 
■lajbiaiL ^ Proof of Islini" [t a.d. u U ), whose life 
and work wc have already* considered in the last chapter; 

'Abdu'l-Wdhid-i-RilyinI, murdered by one of the 
v-BuyiiiJ, a, ^ul whilst he was lecturing 

(A.n. 1108)’, n-T«ghril*l, author of the celebrated Lamif- 
yatit'l-*Ajamj or “L-poem of the Persians," and 
Minister to rheSdjiiq Sulfin Maabld,put to death 
in or about A.D. li3tO; al'l;larlrl (+ a.d. tiai], 
author of the celebrated Ma^arnit^ which be 
composed for the Minister Anushirwin b. Khiltd 
(+ A-». 1138), himself the author of an excellent 
historical monograph on the Scljdtjs, edited in the later 
recension of al-Bundirf by Houtstnn (Leyden, 
1889)1 al-Farrd al-B^hawl (t a,d. naa), a 
theologian and traditionist, whose best-known 
work is a commentary on the Qur'in entitled the Ma^ilimu r- 
Tatali j al-Mayddni of Nbhipur (f A.o, 1134), 
11 Hifdani. f jjjggy f^imous for his classical work on Arabian 

nn AMuB. Proverbs ; Ibn ‘Abdiin (t A‘D* t ^he Anda^ 
1 ii«an, whose great historical ^mhla was after¬ 
wards commentated by his countryman, Ibn Badnin (t eirti 
a.d.I|84)j az-Zamakhsharf (t a.d- 1143), the 
Mukiailite author of the great commentary on 
the Qur'An known as the KashihAf^ and of several 
Arabic-Pcisian lexicographical works; al-JawdJfqf (f A-O. 

1 145), another philologist, author of the Mu'^arrabt 
a dictionary of foreign loan-words adopted into 
Arabic; «h-ShahrittinJ (f a-d, i 153)1 author of 
the Kituha'i-Mikl or Book of Sects 


aI-I^xiuL 


AfEuaMrv^n h. 
KtoUd. 
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and Schools; Najmu'd-D£n Abu tfifs ^Umar of Nasaf or 
Nakhshab (f AnD. 1141), ^^onc of the grtatest 
mfNwTl yanafitc jurisconsalts of his time ” j and the Sb(^tE 
theologians a^-fusi (f A.D. 1&67) tind 

*^S3)i former of whom wc owe 

the Liii (or I/fdix) itf ShlHtt (edited by 

Sprenger at Calcutta, a.d. 1853-55). 

The fuller consideration of these authon (although, as will * 
be seen, mo^t of them were Persians by birth) belongs rather to 
the history of Arabic Liieratupe, and would be out of place 
here, even did space admit of it i but the serious student of 
Persian literary history will from time to time have occasion 
to consult the worEts of most of them, for^ as has been already 
pointed out,!^I the Mongol Invasion and Fall of Baghdad in 
the middle ^ the thirteenth century of our era Arabic con¬ 
tinued to hold its place in Persia as the language of science 
and literature, and in it the bulk of the most indispensable 
works of rtfcrcncc arc composed. A few words may, however, 
be added about some of tbe authors above mentioned. I begin^ 
with one who, since he met his death in a.o. 1075, should 
properly have been mentioned in an earlier chapter, from 
which he was omitted by an oversight, I mean aI-B£khar^. 

Abu*l-Qisim ‘Alt^b- sd^IJasan b. Abi Tayyib al-BikharaJ, 
was notable both as a poet and as a biographer of poets. In * 

the former capacity he is noticed at some length 
Ai-Bokiuixt. j ^AwfiV LuiMu*UJMi (pp, 6S-71 of 

my forthcoming edition). In the latter he condnued the work' 
begun by ath-Tha^ilibl in the Tufifnatu'd^Dahr^ and wrote a 
most comprehensive work entitled the Didmjfftu*I-Qii^r^ which 
contains notices of about more or less coniemiwrary poets 
and ao notable men of letters of whom no poetry is recorded.^ 
Unfortunately, however, he confines his attention to those 
who wtnte in Arabic, and entirely ignores the Persiatt poets 

E This impdiiaiU work hat uiUorlimaidy not been publithed- There 
ve two ^SS. (Aild- 9^994 auiJ JulcL zad74^ In the Briiish Slcacmu. 
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conccrfiing whom he might havt given us such valuable and 
authentic information. His own verse is Arabic and 

partly in Persian j ai *Awfi puti it, “ hr became a signal in 
the world in both writings^ and snatched the prize of pre¬ 
eminence from the literary enm of his age in both languages. 
In his youth he was one of the secretaries of the Seijd^ Sultan 
Tughril, but afterwards, preferring lettered ease, resigned that 
position, and ended a gay and apparently somewhat di^aoliite 
life by a violent death, resulting, as it would seem, from a 
drinking bnut. Besides his other verses, he Is stated by ^Awfi 
(/«. p. 70) and Ri^il-qub Khan (AfiyWw'^■1, 
PP* 343*^4) written a Tarsh-nimM^ or “ Book of 

Delight,'^ consisting of Persian tjuatmins arranged alphabeti- 
cally- 

The fdllDwing verses vol. i, p. 69) form peart of an 

Arabic qaildu composed in ptaisc oTTughril :— 

" When we first set out^ the Mirror of Time ’ was a disc of silvery 
sheen, 

But nerw it U darkened, hath suflered eclipse^ and can be no 
longer seen*" 

Qttr camels haste to cross the waste, nor haJt to Jet us view 
The ash-strewn silfi of oor sweethearl s camp, and revivo her 
image anew. 

They shake their adcs, and with eager strides they press and 
they labour sdJI 

To bring ns straight to the palace-gate of the glorioas Prince 
TughriL” 

Here tft a translation of one of hU Ptrsian quatrains :~ 

‘'Night bUck aa pitch she bids brighl day bestride;^ 

Two sogsr-pltims stars tTWo-and-thirty hidcj* 


T the Mqotu 

' /,/n, we fiel out when the niooti was /uJ], and now we are dtise cm the 
new nwkfl ; In ether wards, we have been two wi^el£J on our janmey^ 

1 The black night Is the hair* the bri ght day the face of the beloved, 
i Be inmna the lipi md the leetb el bii weelheail- 
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O'er till; red nose a mu&ky fcor|nDii strays,* 

For wbich she keeps two ontidotes wdl tried." ■ 

Here h aumlwr of hb ^jtiatraifis in p™sc of wine 
voL if Pa 70); — 

Tlmt nine wbidi canielii Joy do I desire j 
Red as the jojiibe-fniit^ tUe gnape lu lire 3 
Named winfip entitled 'Alchemy of Joy"— 

Stmogc water this, which sets the clittks on Eru I'* 

Lastly^ here b the quatrain which ^ 7l) he is said 

to have writcen at the momctit of his death :— 

"I go| come, cast ort me a las* long i 
Behold ttic tortured Iti ten thousand way&! 

A stone above, my pleading hand beneath, 

And there my friend^ and there the sword which days f** 

A poet named *Ayy4dl commemorated hb death in these 
lines {Luhdhf 71): —- 

'* Poor *Alf in this luckless strife 

Faultless, like "AH's Husayn.^ lost his Hfe; 

A Man he, who dweU in Culhire's glen: 

Small wonder for a Itou slain of mm V 

The most intefrrsring thing about ‘Abdul^Wihld fa. hma!^l 
w-Rdyinl, an eminenf jurisconsult of the school, 

during his life («the Glory 

of Islim and aftm' hb death ImJm-rsk^hid 

{‘4he martyred Imim is the manner of his death, coficem- 

ing which Tbn Isfandiyar in his Hiitffj $/ Ta&aristdn writes as 
foUowi*:— 

■ The red IS tbe cheek, &ti which lies otic of her bladE iingrmt 
cmia, widch be comparei to a ^ muiky aoerpipo/^ 

■ These ^re, ol CDurse, the Xtea sweet Mps which bring h alm in the iover 
who^ heart haji beeti woccodcd by her icqrpion'like tresses. 

^ ix-f line Itnijn H[isi.yti ibn ‘AJii *‘'thfe Martyr of Ki'fl'bela.'" 

* See pp. 75"?^ of my ihridged Lranslatipn of tJuj work, formtng wjL II of 
the Gibb Memorial Series, where the trai of this passafois erven 

in EulL 
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” His discommcnt reached ^nch a point llial in hi% Umc th* 
nCcarHid herehes ■ sought for a decision (fatmi *) oo die foUowuig 
case which they had comnkitted to writli^ t * Wliat $a.y the leaders 
of Reiigton jiiS to a case where both plaintilf and defcadant are 
cont:eat to abide by what is just and rights when a witness appears 
and bears testimoDy opposed alike to the claim of the plaintiff and 
the odmissioD of the defendant? Cun such t^timony bo 
heardp or not I * This question^ written on a piece of p^per^ they 
sent to the two Sacred Cities (Mecca and al-Madina); and the 
leading theolpgiaiis of the Sacred Cities^ Muhammad Jowayrn 
and Muhammad G-hazali, together with the Imims of Boghdid and 
Syria^ aU wrote in reply that such testimony coidd not bo adduced 
or heard. But he ar^R^yamjp having glanced at the paper, 
turned his face towards the man [vrbo had brmiglit it]^ and ex- 
ctaimedp * O jlbstarred wretch t So much thankless lahoer will 
brmg calamity npon thee t' Then he ordered him to be detaiuedp 
and assembled all the judges and rchgions leaders. ^This enquiry/ 
said htv^was written hy the Heretics. The plaintiff and defendant 
arc respectively tlie Jews and the Christians, and the witno^ they 
mean is our Aj:^]e {Muliammad, on whotii be the Ble&sdngs of God 
and Hii Peace ; for the glorious Qti'rin hears testimony a^ follows : 

And tkcf ntiihcrsiim Hm [i.t* Jesus Chrisi] uof crvdfitd Him, but 
it u}m su to 0ppmr to They tbco enquired of tho 

heretiCp who admitted that for a whole year he had been sent hither 
nnd thither through the w^orld to seek an answer to this enquiry. 
He was then Stoned to death by the people qf Aenuh and Fakhm'b 
Isidm [ar-Rfiyini] enjoined the cursing of the progeny of the 
Heretics^ until they seol [Fidd'is, or Assassins] who treacherously 
slew that martyred Imdm with blows of their knives at the door of 
one of the chapels of the Great Mosque of Amul^ on that side where 
stands the mimjreh The knife is still preserved in his rooms In the 
College, where I have repented ly seen iL“ 

The object of the Assauiru evidently was to stultily the 
orthodox doctors of Islim by proving thcEr law to be in 
contradiedon with their theology - The Christians, who are 
the plainriB in the case, accuse the Jews, who are the 
defendants, of crucifying Jcsiis Christ. The Jews admit this, 

' Middbtda, the name eummonly appHed m Pcr»a to Ihs Ai^assina 

^ Ij.f a fonml le^ opinion baaed oa the or Sacred Law of 

liiiiin. 

• j Quf jv^ 
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Sind thcreibr^ to the and are pfcparedl to 

abide by the ton^quences. The Prophet Muhammad, here 
foUawing certoJfi Gnostic sects, denies that Christ was really 
crucified by the Jews, and so bears lestimony opposed alihe 
to the claJm of the plamtifF and the admission of the 
defendant^- but, though all Muhammadans accept his 
testimony on this as on all other matters, they have, accord¬ 
ing to the decision of their own chief theologians and doctors, 
no jnstihcaiiDn for so doing. Ar-RuyAnrB quickness in 
deiecibg the trap set by the ” Heretics ” for the moment 
coafounded them, and ultimately led to his own death* 

We have already sufficiently discu^d that very artificial and^ 
ingenious style of composition which characterises all 

whether written in Arabic, as by Bad?u*z-Zaman 
al-HamadhAni and al^Hariri, or in Persian, as by 
Hamldu'd-Dln of Balkh, and need not scop here to consider 
the work of al^Hariri, who, by common consent, is the King^ 
as BadJhi^a^Zamin aJ-Humadhlnl is the Pioneer of all those who 
devoted themselves to this species of exaggerated euphuism^ 
Moreover, al-Harirfs work has been so much discussed, com¬ 
mentated, and translated, both in the blast and in Europe, thai 
only an accoujic thereof for lengthier than this volume could 
affirrd to give would dispense the reader who desires to look 
into the matter from having recourse to such materials as are 
given by do Sacy in his monumental edition [Paris, 1S22) ; or 
by Chcncry in the hundred pages of Introduction which he 
prefixed to the first volume of his Translattoit of the 

Assemblies ” or Mafdmdt (London, 1S67); or to the 
excellent German paraphrases of the style which 

will be found in Von Krcmcr's Qiliurgfsifmhu Ongnii 
(voL ii, pp, 470-4.763,» and other works specially devoted to 
Arabic literature. Zamakhshari, of whom wc ihali speak very 
shortly, fiolcmnly asseverates, in a verse which de Sacy cites en 

■ Cf- p, 7^\$aprj. 
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the d de-page of his edition^ that d-l^Janffs deserve 

to be written in and this is the genet^ cpiaion of his 
coLUitrymcn and co-rdigionists, though not of sevcful dis- 
tingiii&hcd European Orientalists, For better or worsc^ 
howiver^ the materials available for the studj of these 
MufdmJt are singularly copious. As to thcif author, it is 
su£denc to say that he was bom at in a.d* io54-'55, 

and died there in A.&. iizi-12; that he was of Insignificant" 
and even displeasing apparance, and had an unpleasant triek 
of plucking bair^ from his beard when he was engaged in 
thought; and that he enjoyed the friendship and patronage 
of the amiable and talented waxfr Anushtrwan b. Khilid, at 
whose InstigatLon the MsqAm^i were writtenj and to whom 
they were dedicated.^ 

This aceount of his excellent historical mono¬ 

graph on the Seljut^s (edited by Houtsma in the recension of 
al-Eifndiri as the second volume of his Rroiril 
^ rAatifi d r Leyden, 

iSSg), deserves some mention tn this place. 
Nearly all that is known about him been set forth by 
Houtsma in his preface (pp, xi-xxx) to the above-mentimied 
work, but the following notice, which I found in a manuscript 
of the *Uyii^u^^Aih^Ar Primary Sources of Historical Data*^ 
preserved in the Cambridge University Library (Add. 2,923^ 
/ tafr-), and pubtJahed at pp. 861-2 of the J^rwa/ a/ 

R^jal Jstfftk Sxkty for 1902, has not, 1 think, hitherto been 
translated. It occurs under the year A-H, 532 A.n, 1137-38}, 
and runs a$ follows:— ' 


-*Aiid in this year died Aji^hlrwio b. Khalid h. Mufotminad of 
ICishiii [who horn the ku^ya] Ah^j Nasr, the [Vaiir. He was bam al 
E^y Liis.it 459 106^^-67)1 and, after v^ous vicissiLiidcs^ became 


- See p. 5 0fjk Swyi ami - Hnutsu.,', 

to bis al-BcBidari, p. *li; and Bf«fcelnwiu,V 

amb^ trffn, vol t, p, 576. 
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tiwirto SaUdii [K ^+1 Malikshih id A.H- S17 

1123-24), wM whDm be catne t^J Bagltdiid, where he toot up 
his dIhh! e. He used to live in the Preciii'Ct of ‘TiJiir * id a. housa; oa 
the shore of the Ti^rii He was dismissed (fomy Md ag^ reslCircd 
to, hLs phosition ol Minister t then the Su]|iD aTt&sled blni 
Mm into bonds^ but subsequently released hlnL The CaLi^ al- 
Mustarshid billah made Mm his Miniater in the latter part of 
A.ft. 536 (= he coDtlnued his administmtion nuill he 

was dismissed in the year x.n. 5^8 f=AJ}, 1134)^ ^ten- vrhich he 
abode in his bouse in the Prechict of 'J'dhir, hDuoured by all/ until 
he died in this year {AtK, ^j=aulj. 1137-38), He was one of the 
most accomplished o| public men^ characterised by generosity and 
nnbitityr and a friend tn men of learning, He summoned to Mi 
hauvz AbuH-QliiiiTi M aJ-Hn^ayn, in nrder that Ms sons might hear 
ftom him the Mmrmd of Ibu ^anbai according to ihe reading of 
Abu Mub^ni^id ibnii'l-Khashshdb, and granted pemaissioD to the 
genend public to be present at these IcctureSj of which permlssimi 
great multitudes availed themselves. I bn Jakma the poet com¬ 
posed both panegyrics and sutirei 00 hiiDr amougst the former^ the 
foilowiiig 1—‘ 

Iktjf mktd iHf who wus (hi gwtisi 0/ men in wrtk^ 

I TiplUd, *' Thar AfwsJtitx^^lst^ 

And if hi shirws humiiHy ami^ngTii w 

That if hut Qni Htf (ki dgrtii him whtfM mnk ; 

For wfrrn (ht itan ara rtflicUd on (hi cif ^akr 

a a nut (Mf (hiy an towfy sHaattd,*'* 

** The Qddi of Arrajan wrote to ask him for a tenL 

Not having onep he sent him a parse coutaliuDg hve hundred dindnt 
bidding tiiin buy a tent AJ+Arrajani replied as follows :— 

God far (hi buunSy if %uch a man as dftiS iL^idfidp 
Tt^ revived ginerofity fur ar after that it had dtpanid. 

/ ufjfcrd Aim for u teni w^rdn i might takt %hiUtr^ 

And kt iaviikid on me a kntfuti 0/ giotd/* 


^ Thla u na dETobt Ihc enrred reading, though the US. has 

for ' See Ic Stmnge'e BaghdJd during (*r 

itiKbojrd Cutipkaie (Oiford^ t^)i PF- tl8-iai, and the map facing p. igg 
(site No. 

* hnw^ver, for AfuAnifit", "hoDoered/' we should read 

Mokndk^r m dJsgracc.” 
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** He lit whn caused the Ma^dtHdi ol al^Hariri ta be composed, 
and to him does aJ-Hann aHmie at the be_ginniDg of his Maqdwdt 
vhere ht ^Then suii^testoi to me one whose 3U|^esdon is as a 
decree, and obedimce to whom is as a prize' . . , And AnushirwiD 
wai^ Shj'ite^diay God deal gently wLtli him ! * 


A few words may be devoted to the great MuHazilite 
commentator and phiblogisE Abu'l-^Qi^im Mahmud b. *Umar 
ai:-Zam;Lkh&harf^ who was bom at Khwirazm 
(tb*? modem fChiva] m a.d. 1074, and died 
near the same place in a.d. 1*43. He lived for 
some lime at Mecca, whence he is often entitled ydrilflM 
(“God’s neighbour’’}. Though a strong opfwncnt of the 
Shuhibiyya, who held the Persians to be superior to the 
Arabs, he composed an Aiabic-PcrsLan lexicon ftsr the use 
of his countrymen, which was published at Ldpzig by 
W"ttzstcLn in a.o. 1844- Tbe Kaihih^^^ his great com- 
mcncaiy chi the QuPin ; the Mii/si[a/^ a very notable work 
on Arabic grammar; his geographical dictionary, entitled 
KifJhu^UJmEna toaV-y/id/ wa^l-Mlydh ; and his “ Collars of 
Gold” {Afwd^'J/i^DhahaS)i written In Arabic, are his 
most important and celebrated works. 


Of Abu’l-Fatii Muhammad b, Abi'J-QSsita b, *Abdu 1 - 
Karim b. Abf Bakr At|mad of ShalirijTiLi in Khu rirag Jittic 
^ »ve that he was born in a.d. 1086 ; 
visited Baghd^, where be resided for three years, 
in A.D. 1116-17 ' in his mtive city m a.d. 1153; and, 
besides two or three less celebrated works, composed about 
A.i>. J 127 hit admirable Book of Sects, of which the Arabic 
teat was published by Curcten in a.d. 184.6, and a German 
translation with notes by Dr, Theodor Haarbriicker in A.t». 
1850. For long this has been the only accessible Arabic work 
dealing with this important subject, but now at last the earlier, 
fuller, and almost hoffioftyniDUt work of the Andalusian 
hirite theologian Ibn l^azm (b. a.o. 954, d. 1064) has been 
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published at Cairo (aji. 1317-11 = a.d. 1899-1905). For 
a copy of this Rne edidon of a most important book of 
reference hitherto absolutely inaccessible to ail save a Sivouied 
I am indebted tn my lamented friend and master, tim late 
Grand MuftT of Egypt, Shaykh Mul^aniiiiad ^Abduh, the 
greatest man, the most able teacher, and the profbundcst 
thinker produced by Islim in our days. 


CHAPTER VI 


TMI? roust GREAT POETS OF THE LATE TWttPTH CENTTOY, 

APfWARl^ KItAiiAK4 NHHjAmI Of GA^fJA^ AND atJAHia 

OF fAryAb 

In this chapter 1 prupose to dqmrt from the chronological 
lequcnce of rtcnti which I have hitherto striven to observe, 
Rnd Co consider together four poets of the later Sdjdij pmoch 
who by the general consent of their countrymen, amongst 
the greatest masters of verse whom Persia has produced^ 
They were nnt striedy conteinporatyj, and only one of them 
can be odied a SeljCit) port, hut they may conveniently be 
discussed and contrasted in a single chapter, since they are 
ail figures in the literary world of Persia too important to 
be summanly dismissed^ These four poets are Anwarl of 
ICh&wardji in Rhufisdn, who, though he survived Sanjar some 
thirty or forty years, ichieved his reputatton in that monarch's 
reign 5 KhiqAn^ the poet of Shirwiinshdh, bom at Ganja 
(now Eliuvetpol) in A.H. 500 (a*d. tJ 06 - 7 )j NidMmi, 
also bom at Ganja some thirty-five years lifer j and Otahfm 
’d-DJn Firyibt, born at Firyib near Balhh, who, during the 
latter part of the twelfth centmy, frequented in turn the 
Courts of T^ghanshih of Nuhapilr, Htsinuj'd-Dawla Arda- 
sWf of Mdxandarin, and the At&beks of Adhar^yjin, and 
finally died at Tabriz about the beginning of the thirtceneb 
century. 
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^ Of these four poets Anwarf is at once the most ^indent and 
the most celebnited, and in the following well-hnown verse 
^ is CVGII rmnkcd » one of the three greatest poets 

whom Petsk has prchiuceii:— ^ ^ 

Dar M*r /hh 

^ Qawiht ki fumtagi irstr dn^ttd 1. ' 

ti jlniFiii^ n Sd'rffp 

Mtir ckamd M *IJ nabiyya ba'dr^ 

It is difficult for an European student of Persian, hawrver, 
aiyrious he may be to give due weight to the opinion of native 
critieSj^to think of Anwari as the equal of FIrdawi! and 
or as the superior of Ndnr-l-Khusraw or NidbimJj but this b 
partly bctaiBc, as I hive already pointed out, the panegyric— 
and mcHt of Anwarrs fitfWffJ were panegyrics—however 
skilfully constructed, can seldom arouse much enthusiasni, | 
save in the heart of him whose pnbes it celtbrato. A 
friend of mine, Minai Mu^^ammad, one of the most learned 
and scholarly Persians whom It has ever been my good fortune 
to meet, is of opinion that Anwarf^s reputation rests mainly on 
the comparatively small number of his fjsildas which are not 
|ancgyricS| and this view is probably the tnie one. In most 
other forms of venc, sudi as the ghe^I and quatrain, Anwart 
is not specially distinguishEti, though fragments 
often reveal a strong individuality^ 

Concerning the circumstances of Anwari^s life wc possess 
but little authentic information, though a careful and critical 
mtoinatton of his poems would doubtless fiirnish us with 
some hitherto unremarked and trustworthy data for his bicN 
graphy^ From other sourcesi we learn but little on which 
reliance can be placed- *^Awfl in his (vol, ii, 

ppL 125—138 of my edition) as usual lelU us practically nothing, 
Save that the poet was skilled in Astronomy, GcoTnetry, and 
Logic, a fact known to us from other sources, especially from 

^ For the tniiiBlalioa of this ven* w p. 1 
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one of AnwarTs own poems cited in the Ta^rlkh-i-G^tlds^^ 
wherdn he nids to these accomptishtnenK Musi^ Metaphy^es, 
NatuiaJ Science^ And Judicial Astrology, and even decLLres 
biQisdf proEcient ‘'in every science, pure or applied, known 
to any of bk coniemponmcs,” According to Dawlatshih 
(pp, S3-86 of mf edition) he was bom in Abiward at a vilUge 
near Mlhna in the Dasht-i-Khdwarin, on which account be 
at first wrote under the pen-name of K.hiwar4 which he after¬ 
wards ckmged to An wad. He is said to have studied at the 
Man^uriyya College of "J'tisi, where he lived the cramped and 
straitened life of a needy student. One day^—so runs the talc 
—there passed by the gate of the Cotlege a man gorgeously 
apparelled, mounted on a superb horse^ and surrounded by 
servants and attendants. Anwari, struck by his magnificcotc, 
inquired who he and on Jearning ihac he was a poet 

eKdatmed, “Good heavens ! Am 1 so poor when the rank of 
Science is so high, and is he so rich when the grade of Poetry 
stands so low i By the glory and splendour of the Lord of 
Glory, from to-day onwards I wiU buiy myself with Poetry, 
which is the lowest of my accomplishments ! " And that very 
night, it ts said, he composed the celebrated ^effda beginnings— 

Giir dit u doii hakr u kdm bdshati, 

DU u etasi^-Khudd^iigdn bdskad. 

** Jf Himrt and Hand can rank as Sea and MidCi^ 

It is this Heart and Handp O Sirep of thine t ” 

In the morning he presented himself at Sult^ Sanjar's , 
receptiorii and, having recited his poem, was asked whether he 

* For bolh text aud tmisiital iori m pp. of my Bw^apkm of F^rtiam 

Pi>pO C^niaific 4 m Ike Fn iTitM-Gitriita for Ociober, igooj, in the 

acpaiate Tbc text wiU alio be fobind at pp. yaj-j of thu Lucknow 

Uthogj^phi^ cdjtiop u£ a_H_ ijgy (*» A.11, iBHo^ 

* M. FcrtE^ in tiic ootice an Aiiwari whinb be puhlLahed b Uic Jmmai 
Adahqui tnr UarEh-Aptih JSo> fii^eila jp, ^ thit Amir !Uu^izii was 
the COr^ccHuty-arrmycd poet in qnestkUL 

* in profuDclity and hberaJily. 


4 
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dr&ircd A of miQnEjr or a positton lE the Court; Eo 

\ivhiG:h he rcpHcd :— 

it Sav'C at thy threshaid in the war Ed no rcstjug-pbcG have I; 

EsKcpt lhi& no place k found whereon my head would Ik " 

Thereupon Sonjor made him an allouraniCC and took him 
with him to Merv. 

^According to a very weU-Liiowrn ver^ cited by Dawlatshah 
(p. 8+X KhAwarib produced, besides AnwaH, three incom¬ 
parable geniuses, namely, Abu ‘Alt Abtnad ShAddn, who was 
for a time Prime Minister to Tughril Beg; UatAd As^ad 0/ 
Mihna, a doctor of Theology and Law contemporary with 
at-GhazAl{, with whom he disputed ; and the celebrated $ilfi 
Abu Sa*id ibti Abi'I-Khayr, whose life and work have already 
been considered (pp. 261—169 iufra)* 

;<SUthough Anwaii is said to have been one of the greatest 
ascrotogers of his time, he ventiired on a forecast which) owing 
to the notoriety which it attained and its conspicuous non- 
fulfilment, considerably damaged hk prestige^ ‘ It happened 
that during SanjarV reign all the seven planet^ were at one 
period in the Sign of the Balance,> and Anwari dcckred that 
this conjunction portended gal« of such severity that buildingi 
and trees would be overthrown and cities destroyed* Many 
people were so alarEned by these predictions that they dug 
cellars in which to take refuge from the impending cakinity. 
But when the fiiteful night arrived there was so little wind 
that a naked light burned unwaveringly on the top of a 
minaiei; nor was Anwarfk pica that the cQ^ts of such a 
conjunction did not appear at once, but took time to develop, 
mote succtssful) far during the whole of that year there was 
so litcic wind that it did not suffice for the winnow ingvof the 
harvests 3 about Merv, which consequently lay on the ground 

< !^oc Ibou'l-Aljiir, wNo places ihc conjimctiDa in a.fi. ^2 on the a9t1a 
ejf jQiniflu n September ibi l rib), imd Hpeats duly of /hts planets, 

■ Tlila dclail k silsa nientiiinctl by [bnu'i-aihir« £iL 
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till the foliovring spring. On this compt^d a 

verse which may be thus paraphrased 

* 

^^Sajd Aawari, *Such fearful gales shall blew 
As houseSj nayr c"ea hiOs, shall oTcrthroWi* 

The day proved hrealhlcss j Anwan, I weeft yoa 
And JEOiliis mnsl settle it bpi-ween yon I" * 

This conjunction of the planets ts gencr^ly conJidcred to 
have takoi place in Rajab, a-h. S®^ (“Octobcfj a-Dp 
or possibly, as hinted by Eih^, nearly a year kter | => 50 that 
An waifs death, the dates assigned to which by different 
biographers (and even by the same biographer in different 
passages of the same work) vary between AM, 545 and 6 j 6 
(=:a.o. iiso-iajU), must have taken place after (probably 
soon after) this event. 

By fer the fullest and best critical monograph on Anwari 
is that published at St. Petersburg in 1B83 hy ProfcMor 
Valentin Zhukovski, tmder the title of *j//i 

MotSotT Au/ffodu'ii-Dln Anwart ^ Mattriab f^r ^ Bh^^ph} 
Gtaracffrhfii-Siitch, It h an fortunately 
written in Russian, and is therefore inaccessible to the 
majority of Orientalists ^ but we owe to Dr. W, Pertsch an 
OT*llc=fit epitome of the IwogTaphical portion, published in 
voL ii of the LiffTfiNir-Blattfur OrieittaiiFihf PhiM^gii (Leipzig, 
[884-5)^ The Russian work cqinprises z^jciv 4 146 pges, 
followed by 90 pages of Persian text, and consists of 

* W* PiJrtich gt» the folkjwk^ rendering iti German [Lftfrutur^InU 
far OruuLitisclu Pkiiatojiu^ vtU. Ih p. ibl 

*+Eio Wetter kui^dets ma Anwari virraus^ 

Dai Berge «tiirice sdllf and Unidpr tiSgcti- aun ; 

Tag CTBchkn^ aJIdn ea blieb v> abll wic nk : 

' W^rumr wdsK ni gteartil ftoful, al^ —and Anwan.*' 

* [bnul-AlhiTi who afferds cdtilempcnry evidelicet favoori Ihe laier 
date, fur he places the conjimErtkrn of the five (nut ses'en) planets on tlK 
2(>th of Joitiada III a.n. slSa (= Seplembtr i6^ ii^S6), and alludes botb to 
the predictumi of the aatft»1ogm and their complete 
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A Preface (pp. i-Tli) \ 

An Ifilrtrtjuctkin fpp. vilf-KdY} \ 

Chapter i (pp. BiegTs phy □! Anwari ; 

Chapter li (pp. 31-71}. Litery-y activity and cbJiTiicteruticih of 
Aawari j 

CliApter iii (pp. 79-77 }l Tbe cDiiuiicntaifcs on Anwari's poems ia 
general^ and that of Abal-Hasan Farahlini in paiticolar ; 

Chapter iv (pp. 98-101)^ The lacguage of Anwari and the Biblio¬ 
graphy of his wof lu *, 

TrafiMalions of qasidas {pp. 103-135); 

Traoslatioiis of ghaxals (pp. 135-137) J 

A Table of Ihe Iftihammadaii years tnentioned in Uie coarse of 
the worlc^ Irain a.tt. ^5 to i^3p ^th their Christian eqiil^ents 
(pp. 138-141); 

Alphabetical iudea of proper names (pp. 141-14^)^ 

The Persian texts at the end of the volume comprise t — 

Selected qa^das (six la number}^ the hrst with full and the 
remainder with occasional commentary (pp* 2-^2 }; 

Selected glutials, fonr in number (pp. 7J-^ ; 

Biography of Amirari from the or UemoirSj of |)awiat- 

sldh (pp* 7^31 1 

Biography of An wan from the Mifidlu^Kkaydi Shir EOi^ Lddi 

{pp» 3 -^J . 

Biography of Anwari from the of La|f '^AJj 

(pp. 85-88); 

Bic^nphy of Aownn frocit the Haft iqlim of Amin Abmadd-Rdxi 
(pp. 88-90), 


Amongst the mass of interesting matter collected by* 
j Zhu-tovski^. attention may be especially dlrcctcil to his table 
(on p. 29) of the varioys dates assigned to AnwarPs death by 
different authorides, and his list of the very numcroiLt Arabic 
and Persian works (over sixty in number) to which Abu'l- 
Hasan Fadlhinf refers in his Commentary (pp* 89-^)* As 
regards the former^ the date of Anwari\ death is given 

In the ^iorh-Khdn of Luff ^Ali Beg (composed in jLff. £t8o= 
a.p, i)1i£N-77) as A,ii, 545 {= aj >, 1150-^1) in Zhukovsbi's teat, but as 
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A.H. 656 1258) DT A+ii, *59 (=A.D. ia*i) ID thc Bouflbiy 

UUwgraphttJ edition of 1177 (=a.ij. i36o-6r);^ 

In the Tax^mu'i-TmidAkh d l^Llfa (composied b 

A-H- io58=a,i>. 1648) as A-H- 547 vld. 1152-53)1 

In the TaJhkira oi Dawktshah 86 of my edition) ss a,h. 547 
(= AJi. iiS2-53)i but ficrnie MSS, gi¥e other dalta, sudi as A,tt. 543 
attd 5561 ' 

In Khin-i-Liidl [composed id A_tt. xioa 

=A,P. i<^o-9i) AS 549 t=A,D. 1154-5S); 

In ihs Haft fqllm of Amia Ahnmd-L-Rid (compos la A*Hr 1002 
^ AD. 1595HJ4) AS AH. sSo (= JLJ>. 1184-85); 

In the Aftfrina/ of Abrnad 3x Mtitaniinaxi b. Ya^y^ &f Ifliwif 
(composed in A.ff. 845=^0. 1441-43) as 585 (=A.D. 11S9-90}; 

In the A'Au/ifafH'l-dfib'dr of Taqi Khan of (corrlpCFScd, ^ 

far as this earlier portion is coocerned^ in A.H. 985 = AD. i577^7^J 
as An. 587 {= A.D, 1191); 

In the Altrdtul'^Alum t£ Mutmmmad BakhM^ar Khio (compo^d 
in 1078= AD. 1667-68) as AH. 592 {i^ AD. 1196) ; 

While, lastly, the date am. 597 (s=ad. 1200-1) is given by 
d'Herbelot and StewnrL 

As wiU be seen, most of rbcsc works are comparatively 
modern, only two, the Mujmai and Dawlatshih^s Tadhiira^ 
reaching back even as iar as the ninth century of the hijra 
(latter half of the fifteenth of our era)» Of the older works 
from which Lnfonnaiioji might be expected, the Ckahdr 
Afa^dla makes no mention whatever of An wart, ^ while the 
Ta^riih-i-GuzIda of Hamdullih Mustawff (composed aet. 
730 ^ AiD. IJ30) and the Luhdh^i-A/&db of *Awfl (early 
thirteenth century of our era), though they both consecrate 
articles to him, omit to mejition the date of his death, as does 
the Arabic Jthdnt*I-BiiA(i of ai-QaxwInl (cd- Wustcnfeld, 
p. 242, l.Vi. KMwariii], which merely describes his poetry as 
“ more subtle than water,** and says that it is in Persian what 
that of Abu*l“*Atihiya is In Arabic—a comparison which seems 
to me slfcgulajly inapt. At present, therefore, no data are 

* Dnlertdnaielyp iw tnialwiurthy teal csf Ube is available, m 

that MUc rtliaAL-e can be ptawi an the dates given In LHe lith^graplied 
edJtfetior in Hit gtecraBty of Tnanuscrlpt^ «peciaJly when they art not 
written out fully in words- 
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iLvailabIc for determining actiirateljr when Anwnrf was tsorD' 
or when he died, but, for the reasons given above, his death 
must have taken plarc subsequently to A.Hi. 58X1 and probably, 
as assumed by Zhukovski and £th^ between a.H- 585 and 
587 ( = A.D. 1189-91)* 

Before proceeding to a fuller examinatioti of Zbukovskrs 
admirable work, allusion should be made to another monograph 
on Anwari by M. Fcrtd, published In the Journai Aslati^t 
for Atifch-April, 1895 (series Lx, voU 5, pp- 235-168)* This 
need not detain us, far it is quicc uncritical; the author seems 
to have had no knowledge of Zhukovski's or Pertseb's work, 
and contents himself with translating a few of AnwarTs most 
celebrated poems and reproducing some of the best known, 
but probably in many cases apocryphal, anecdotes of the 
biographers. 

Zhukovski begins his book with a brief Preface, in which 
he describes the materials which he had at his disposal, and 
explains the reasons which led him to select the six 
whereof the text U published at the end of the volume. The 
first of these, which is also the first in the Lucknow edirioo, 
begins ^ \ t 

Bdi fit cki ;uwdai M /niwdf-iosi jakdn-nif 

i 

and is chosen because it is at once one of the most celebrated 
and one of the most difficult and complex of Anwarfs fnjtdar, 
and because AbuM-Hasan Farihinfs commentary on it, which 
Zhukovski prints with the text of the poem, is particukrly 
full. 

The second, beginning 

Ag£tr muhauipit-i-^dl-i-jaJtAmy^n na 
CAird ww/dny-iHaJu'dJ bar kkiLiJ-i-ri^'sif 


is chosen because. In Zhukovskies opinion, Nicolas, who trans¬ 
lated it, has misunderacoud it, and misrepresented Anwari on 
the strength of it* 
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The third^ already meiiricincd, which begins 

<i^r dil n das2 bafir u kdit bditmd^ 

JJii II dasi-iShMddyitgdn tdshud^ 

is chosen because it b gtnemUy considered to be aJite the 
earhest and one of the most bcaotifid of AnwarPs aa/Waj, 

The/fourth,: published by Kirkpatrick with an English 
tratulation, entitled “Tbc Tears of KhurMn,” in the first 
volume of the AHsuI/c»y, p, 286 (Calcutta, a.d* 

17S5), IS chosen on account of its historic intetest, its human 
twling, and its celebrity. It begins 

Bar Samarkand tigar bu^zart, ay bddd^sakar, 
Ndma-i-ahLi-Khurdsdn 

The fifth, beginning :— 

Ay WnJdflr, bkknma in ramai tt iftt'f u dtd^iTf, 

h interesring as containing Anwarl’s confession as a poet. 

The sixth and Ixs^ heginning * — 

Ay UusulmAtuin, ^ghdn aa /atpr-t-cfairiti.i.tAaBfiorf / 
is chosen =,s one of the last and finest of Anwurr^s poems (his 

fe'rrt “ “)> of is 

biographical mteresL 

admiLrL^ll f ZhLtovski has 

considering 

T^ Price 

The Pntfoce is followed by an Introduction, dealing with 
foe ^ul.ar position of the profesional poet in 
especially at this epoch, and emphasr^in.^ rh ■ ^ 

which he ..i.hcj ”‘ 2 ^r77“:^ 

h» cncni.cn cbicfl,- to polMoJ „d pnnegyric ,c’^ 
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the natural coujiterpart of eulogy^ Rhetoric in verse‘ 
rather than trui: piietry was generally^ as Zhukovski well 
the output of these Court-poets, who fulfilled to a certsb 
extent the Functions pxtjpct to the journalise id iDodein dmrs, 
as well as the more mtimate dutis of the bwn-companion and 
sycophant* The Court-poet frankly wanted and wrote for 
money. ^ If thou wilt give me a thousandtl] part of what 
RiidagI obtained From the bounty oF kings, I will produce 
poetry a thousand dmes as good,*^ said Shaykh Ahd 
al-MahnaH of Gurgifi to hb patron** The poet was expected 
to show himselF equal to every occasion^ whether oF Joy or 
grieF; to congiutuLice, as we hav^ seen,, the royal eye which 
Erst detected the new moon heralding the cojidusion of the 
month oF or to console fbr a Bill Irom a resdve horse, 

or a bad throw At backgammon, or even a defeat in the field of 
battle even to o5er condolence to a friend addicted with 
toothache* 

Another curious p^Dint which Zhukovski brings out is that ^ 
every poet of note had hb or rhaf^odist, to whom he 

entrusted the task of declaiming the poetry which he had 
composed* FirdawsI mendons Abu Dulaf as hb 
Abnl-Faraj-i-Riiid says in a verse cited by Zhukovski ; “ My 
rdwt has recited in [your] ludiencc^hamber'the co-ru|uest of 
Merv and Nishipur” $ while Mas^dd-i-Sa^d^i-Salmirq in a 
verse also cited by Zhukovski, bids hb rhuif Khwjja Abul- 
Fatb, not to find Jault with hli verse, but mmovc by hb hiart- 
moving and wonderful voice such delects as mar ils beauty* 

The obscurity of much of this high-fiowo, rhetorical, 
panegyric verse b such that copious commentary is needed to 
render it intelligibly and without thb aid one is compelled 

^ See p* ID erf my edihae or 'Awil't LubJt, vol. iu 

* See tbe quatnun addressed la Stil(^ Saojar by Faridon the 
occaaion of bh defeat by Ihc. army of Qara-Elula (ffied. 

Juiea Gantiii^ voL pp. aSD-a^iJn 

r Sec Xdldeke's /ruiiudt^ N^ituta^cfviu p* 24 of ths 
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J of the terse h in the msth bcUv" 

{^Jfa^a th.f/tf^r fj iafni 'f/i-sM^iry 

. V^Zhukovskf ends hfs introdiictioii by an endeavour to dis¬ 
tinguish three ^nods of devdnpmcnt tn Persian poetry dow, 
o e earljcr Sdjiq period, namely, the epic which accom- 

?r i the 

Siminids, and which ctdininatcd in Firdawsf ( the venaJ 
PMgync, against which Nijir-i-Kbusntw and ‘Umar 
Khayyim revolted i and the mystic verse to which the dis- 
appointed and disiUusioned panegyrist (such as Sani’L and, 

though too bre for practical results, Anwari also) so often 
turned at last* 

The mate^ for Anwarf’s biography am fer copious 
than we could wish, but from the eight biographical worts 
enumerated on pp. 369-3^0 in conjunction with what 

an be gleaned from the poet's own worb, Zhukovski has put 
together ,n the first chapter of his b«k nearly as foJJ ^ notice 

A i?" t* " “ " r Of 

^i^ris birth and early life we know pracritslly nmhW. 

V (lat he as his biographers assert; a diligent student, and 
ell versed ,n most of the sciences of his j^c, is proved not 
only by the vmied leamtng which he is so prone to display in 
IS vc^but by his own eaplidt deckrarion in a rather cele- 

If y^M^rugt, 

BiidAHt.f-djirjdA u i/*4fr-u«.' 

it. 

•»" ■». irs s»:s.Tc:- 


V, 
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In ajicithcr fragment quoted by ZhukoTsId (p. 7}, Anvrut' 
simikrl7 boi^ti of his more Trivoloi^ uccomplishmenis^ such 33 
his skill in calligi^phy, thess^ and backgauniion i his know¬ 
ledge of verse^ bath his own sjid that of the oldc:r poets i atid 
his powers of satire, wtt^ and invective 1 so that, as he remarks 
to his patron, You need have no fear of being bored^^ 

It is also clear that the bfographers are right in their oplniofi* 
that Anwarl^ while llrtic disposed to ujiderrate his own merits 
as a poct^l^was not incUned to rate poetry very high. In 1' 
verse whereof the correct text (whEcli materially differs in sense 
from the version contained in the Lithographed edidons at my 
disposal *j is, I think, that given by *Awf( {LuiS^ vol» li, p. i iy 
of my edition}, Anwari says 

4/ler ail, / am iikt Sand'i, €vcn Ih&u^h I 6r nat Uki 

Sani’I being, as we have seen, admittedly a poet of the Rret 
class, and fer more celebrated than Adlb ^ibir, whom, how^ 
ever, dnce be sang Sanjar^s prabes and di<:d in fendcring him a 
service. An wad probably deemed it improper to bdiitle^ In 
the same poem he says 

** TaUni Ut imUidf a dtigraca ia our ilm£j ilse iki% wne 
Diclam that 1 arte ttai a fod^ hat a magiaatt 

Again he says in another place (p* 694 of the Lucknow 
edition of 18B0);— 

/ hav£ a smi ardent as fir^ and a iangat flaati a$ wnfer, 

A mittd skarpCHtd by iatdligerUrCf and eo^c da^d of fiav. 

AtasI Tkctt i$ m& pairm mrriky of my 

Atasf There is no rwedkeart worthy of my odrs Z’* 

He likewise declares (p. 68S} that his poetry goes all over 

* The renUmnf k4 this other vec^Jon 1% 1 AfirrMt i am mA lika^amrt 
rwr njfer ^&irp“ 
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\ liJte carrier pigeons, and fp. 34, J. j) style 

work cgntemponify 

"wr argt 

titif^gr u ikt ckild atui ike latter Ike nuru * 

tAe the we* (keu ha^ a creef 0/ Sdence- - 

Why dost thou lay tgp like u ken 7 " 

And he concludes by bidding himself no longer ** fling the iSlth 

iii«f«ttng firago1en^ which 
of fb ^ ^ “f-"'account given by the biographers 

ft^i^nves whjcb induced Anwari to abandon learLg for 

^ Lucknow edition. 

- Jwre «y «w«to^tuja may kt iaertased by panegyric a,»t ode 
God^nH^^ ■ it may 6e‘. 

God Afltt rtdi gtviK me Ike */r of Noah i ^ ' 

ffeae^erij / i«7i dis>wV«o. 

inJ ;/ itflor fi/aecei^tBflcr a„j lueetsi (,pg„ ttfere me: 

And if tk^ voitekt^^e me ne gift, J arilt abler ert^iwm^ - 
i>«tn.y ..t* Of satire f/e Ara.'e/W 

IS the Law of the poets ^ and he U re«ly enough with Srt« 

^ tlIn^ generally, of the coarsest kind—when 

off 7 T *'' hate/ulness 

of a courtiers Lft^ while recognising, with anger and resent- 

iT t^u * V the schoUr's 

I e which he wtrold fem lead, can wealth he obuined. Thus 
he say»(p. 711JI, s„4j ^ 

“‘-rt**'"* oj* 

to impose Ptoation on my heart and sonlt- 
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To pmc 0f PiTrf+ 

A>td bring, furih vir^n fancits from «V mindt 
for ttf BtoJf iifSHim c/ to*<rf*Vn fffWB (« 

To mdot blows and site abusf.“ ■ 

As to the ipitefulness of Fortune towards men of IsUTimg, 
he sap {p. 39,1. 6J:— 

“How can <in> ojtf realise that ibis blae^laured hump-back [lU., 

tii£ ^ 

h H> fm^ioTniUfy fi^nd cf annoy^f^ ^ 

And so poor AtiwaH, scholar by taste and poet by profession, 
ti tom asunder between this and that, neither content to share 
the scholar's poverty, nor able to reconcile himself to the 
hollow insiiicerity of the courtier's life j kcimly scnsiQvc to 
the rehufi& to which his vocation exposes him, holding his way 
of life in bitter couienipt, longing to follow in the steps o 
Avicenna, yet living the life of Abd Now 4 s. In spite of is 
dictum that a poet ought not to write verses after he h» 
reached the age of EFty (p. 7 ^ 5 * '■ Os he .hiiiBelf practised the 
art of poetry for at least fony years' «nce two of his poems 
(pp. 636 and 651} mention a.H, 5+® > * 4 S “+*^5 

dare of the current year, wbtie he continued to write verses 
after his astrological fiasco, which, as we have seen, took place ^ 
in or about the year a.k. 581 (= a.d. 1185-86). Yet at the 
end of bis life, after he had, without fault on his part, as it 
would appear, incurred the resentment of the J^pleof Balkh, 
he appears to have fersworn courts and the service of kings and 
nobles, and to have returned to the quiet, seduded, scholarly 
life which he loved. To this some of his po^s hear evidence^ 
notably the fragment printed, with English rendering, at 
pp, 8-10 of the tirage-i-part of the Biographies of Persian 
Poets which L translated from the Ta'rSih^i-GstsIda in the 
y.R.A.S. for 1900^1. Herein he speaks enthusiastically of 
the peace and quiet which he enjoys in hia humble cotrage, 
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where dry hr^ with some simple relish is his fere, and the 
lo^tode wid the pen take the place of the wine-cup and the 

^ (Lucknow 

edmon of 1880, p. 733, IL r5-i6) 

"rib^Tiwl^f' *" ^hkk wot ef mre, 

s^nty, kfoitk, futd tuetplabU dmiian, 

A i^/ 0 / br^ad, ^ ^ 

^ Altbotigh %yid Ntirum ShushtaH, the author of that 
E^t biography of eminent Shl'itcs entitled the 
fn "Ass^bUes of True Believers-written about 

To ti. poets who belonged 

“f' on pp. S3, 74, 

would ^ iicknow cditton of his poems, if genuine, 
wWd seem to prove conclusively that this was not the case, 

q “ Court-poet of the Scljdqs, who were 

f™cal Suiml^ could hardly profess in public tS heterodmt 
-doctrine. In the first of the ver^ referred to Anwarl speaks 

C^iphJ Ur^r In the second he says that «th H^y Ltd 
urnr ««,«/«/ ^ while In the third he ays :_ 

■* TiftnowgA HitbomfTunl and ‘V^/ir jui* 

«/4^« t{rcnga,»,T 

Tky day, naturally radertJ M.„ 

inrr*^^* 'T' a Court-pott, was Anwarf 

^tint D^rr^ t '*'' Mutami prohihitinn 

wine. Dost thou ki»w any way " he says fp. 688, U. 

of the Lucknow edibonj, “h, which I can «cuse mv haring 
got drunk and been sick i " And in amph r ^ haviiig 

P- <.98, U. ,>-.4), te »pW**' 

' /vfv, d-Diq ^Uianr^ tbe ifafti gf rLi.rb^ 
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/. ttv ipwflw/. iiiiiifli't from ftisryihin^ vkitA « 

I oilMt for iwV, and tkpa didat give me tlaU nnegaT, 

Suck thal, should 1 drink it, I ikould rise u> tke Resumetien 


Hki picklcd meat 

mien it thy builer, then, « tluii / ntay four 

A cupful of (< into ike eon and ntue of tkt secfundrel i 

These are the main facts which I have been able to glean 
from a curwty perusal of Anwarl’s collected poems, but there 
is no doubt that the careful examination of a text more corr^t 
than any which wc yet possess wuuM supply us ^th further 
detaiUof his Ufc and fiiller data for judging of hU character. 
Let us now return to the anecdotes related by the biographers, 
which, though not worthy of much credence, ought not to be 


passed over without notice. tr ♦ v 

One of the most celebrated of these, taken from the I^ohibu r- 
Siyar (vul, ii, part 4, pp. io3-»Q+ of the Bombay edition of 
A.D. 1857) give another account of Anvil's fio* appea^M^ 
at the Court of Sanjar. According to this story, >Iu‘utal, the 
Poet-Laureate,'.to whom was entrusted the duty of interview¬ 
ing poets who 'dciEred to submit their verses to the SCiirg, and 
of keeping back all those whose tnerit was not sufficient to 
entitle them m an audience, had devbed an infemous tnck to 
dhcounige and turn away all applicants of whose talents he ^ 
was jealous. His memory was so good that he could rcmeinber 
and repeat any poem which he bad heard recited once j his son ; 
could repeat any poem which he had heard twice, and fais , 
servant any poem which he had heard three times. So when 
anv poet desiring audience of the King came before him and ‘ 
redted hts poem, he would har it to the end, and then say, 

“ That is my own poem, and in proof of what t say, hear me 
recite it," Then, when he had repeated it, he would turn to 
hisson and remark, “ My son also knows it " j whereupon the 
son would also repeat it. Then in like manner he would cause 
his servant to repeat it, after which he would drive the unfor¬ 
tunate poet from his proente as an unprincipled plagiaiisL 
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For ft idd^ while aspinuts to poeticft] honaius were in 
despair af outwkdzig Mu*izs£{’s stratagem, until at length 
An war! resolv'cd to see what he cculd Oressing himself 
in absurd and grotesque apparel, he presented himself before 
hrluh'z'zfi ind recited certain Itidicrnus and dd-ggerel verses 
which aroused the ridicule of al] who heard them. MuWi, 
apprehendi ng no danger fiom one whom he took for a bufiwn, 
promtsed to present An war i to the King on the following 
dayip When the time came, Anwari, being called forward, 
appeared in a dignified and ipproptiate dress, and, instead of 
the expected doggerel, recited the first two couplets of the 
poem 

Gar dU v dost tahr u kdn hAihad, 

DU % dasi4^iDiuddyifgdn tdUuxd. 

Then, mrning to MuHxzI, he said, “ If you have heard this 
poem before, then recite the remainder | if not, admit that it 
Es my own original compositbn/" MtxHzd was confounded, 
and was camptllcd to witness his rival^s complete triumph. 

As a matter of fact the poem in question itself afiords 
evidence that its author had already for some considerable 
time been engaged in verse-making, for in it he says 

lLhu3rait}4^ banda^rd fAu dak 
hami drzdy-i^dn bdskad, 
ik‘a^ nftdimdn-i-majUi ur na-tawad 
As mUiiimAti4-dsidn bd&kud , , , 

O Prince^ since it is ten years that thy servan t 

Is possessiHl by this desire, 

Thatil he may net be one of the Inljmates of thine assertibiy, 

Ha may [at ieaai] bo one of those who stand at thv 

Be this as it may, Anwari s own words suJffice to prove that 
he wu held in high hanour by the King, Thus he says in 
one place:— 

^fltnjrf-rd JCkudJyagdn i^jakd* 

Plsk^i.kkmd AAwdinJ, u dost ddd, u nithind; 

Bdda Jarmud, m shi‘r kkwdst aijl . , . 
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The Lord of ths world csJlcd Anwan 
Before hJni. gave him his haad^ and caused him to be 
seated ; 

Called for wine, and asked him for poetry . ^ 

4 

Another iacident recarded concerning Anwan in the 

and, in a somewhat different fomii in the Bekirittdwf 
the Mujmti of and the of *AwrfI (vol. ii, 

pp* 138-9) h catmected with a warning which he received 
from a contemporary poetj ,IChiiid b. ar-Rabl*| wben be WM 
invited by the GhuH King ‘Ald"n"d-DIn to visit hb court. 
Outwardly this invitafion boded no evU ; but inwardly the 
King of Gbdr was iilied with rancour against Anwarl, and 
sought to punish or diatmy him, on account of certain satirical 
verses which he had, or was alleged to have, compiised about 
hinu Fakhru'd-Dln Kh^id^ knowing the true state of the 
case, wished to warn his &icnd, but feared to do $o openly, lest 
he himself should incur the wrath of ^Ali*u*d-Din- He there¬ 
fore wrote him a letter to which he prehxed three Arabic 
verses, of which the translation is a* follows:— 

"Behold the World full-throated criKs to theCi 
* Beware, beware ot my ferocity 1 
Lot not my smiles protracted luU thy fears 
Uy words cause laughter, hut mine acrious lean t ^ 

The World !□ garbage stnffed with musk bidesd 
I best may ILkcii^ or to poisoued mead I **' 

Anwazi, who was quick enough to take this hint nf danger, 
refused to go, whereupon *Ayi'uM-D{n sentanothEf messenget, 
offering Malik Tud, his host for tic time being, a thousand 
sheep in exchange for the poet, who^ however, succeeded in 
prevailing upon his patron not to surretider him to hk fbe. 
According to some biographers he aUo excused himself to the 
King of Ghdr in the poem beginning:— 

I tn the aootPtmt gimen by Zhukcn'^ski, the offenffye verse ia reprcHuted 
as a qaatrain^ md io ii the waruing ciL^ pp. i6-]7>- 
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Kulha^i k'andardti bt-Tvs u bi^shub 
3^djf^i-tSrdm u ^hitrd v^kkmih-i~jnan-aii . . 

which, in any case, evidently Wongs to the Utter part of hk 
Ufe^ when lie had abandoned the frequenting of Courts* 

, Anwari is generally said to have passed the dosing days of 
hk litc at Balkh,. whither he retired after the loss of prestige 
which he suffered in consequence of the Mure of the astro¬ 
logical prediction^ already mendoned in a*H* 581 {= A.O. 
11S5-86). Here also misfortune pursued him, for there 
appeared a satire on the people of Balkh endtied thc ^^har- 
ndma^ or “ Book of Asses,” of which, though it was really 
from the pen of SiSzaRi, Anwari was falsely supposed to be 
the author* According to other accoynts, the offending poem3 
was a fragment of five ver&ts characterising the four chief 
cities of IChurisIn (^Balkh, Merv, ^ffshipir, rnid com^ 

posed by at the instigation of Suzani and deliberately 

ascribed by him to Anwari, in which EaJkh is described as a 
town ‘^filled with rogues and libertines,^* and destitute of a 
^ single man of sense.. In any case An wan was roughly handled 
by the people of Balih, who, fiiriaus at what they considered 
an unprovoked outrage, paraded him through their streets with 
a wcmians headdr^s on his head, and would have gone 
further had they not been dissuaded and pacified by some of 
the poetk infiuential friends, such as Sayyid Abfi 
HamJJu*d-Diii tbe judge^ Safi^uM-Dtn ^Urnar the 
Tiju^d-Dhi Ahmad the Afuktsiilb (or inspector of weights and 
measures), and Misili 4 mu*^<H 3 in Ahmad the professor, to whom 
the poet bewaib hii advenrure and offers his dumb in a 

» See pp, 5gj~4 ef the tSSo Lqdoiow linhaetaphcd edition, amJ al» the 
Bktgraphta tf/Fcwti * , * in . * * rfn: Ta'rikhrt^tufda, pp, S-ia at the 
separate repriat oi my article in ihs yje.. 4 .£, far Oefnber, 

* Some of Anwiri^s defenders have aUivea to juiUfy hia warning by 
making it rtfer not to physical bot tc polliticU far it ivai abaat this 

time Ihiit Chingi; Kkin succeeded In es^blisluug bla pofvei: otcr the 
HoDgaLn. 

J The tcjd is given ai p. ay nf Zbukovild's book. 
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'(CKo. 6 of Zhukovskiy pp. 58-72 of the texisj of a hundred! 
jJ^trsesj beginning:— 

Vi 

Ay MuiutmdnAn, fiihdn oz jawr~i^kurfik4^anbaTi^ 
niJAii-i-Titf n ^j^-i-Afi£A, ii ki^yd-i^Musktafi t 

This qa\lda^ I may rcanarlc, is the origtnal of the picicr called 
^ Fa/!nifdm** which occupies pp* 63-80 of the late Professor 
L H. Palmer’s i /iht Rifd (Triibncr, 1877) ; a retidmng 

£0 free that it can at most be described as a paiaphra^ of which 
the first two vcises^ coircspomling to the first three of the 
original, arc as follows t — 


** Ah I the spheres are ince^ntty rolling 
And the Archer is shifting his groiuidj 
Aed the moon is for ever patroiliagi 
And Jupiter going his ronod. 

The water that tastes to another 
Refreshing atid cool ea the 
Is os fire tliat ao efforts can smother 
In the pnp whkb I lip, 

^'Tbe dost tha t all quiet is lying 

When others recline on the groand^ 
Around IOC in volumes is iying, 

Lrke a desert where wbirlwlads abnuod; 
And Fate* io the ship of my bciog. 

In happiness hurries me postp 
But if ever from sorrow Tm ffccingj 
It anchors me fasL* 


Here, for comparison, h a literal tramktion of the ortgina] 
three A^y/i which the above stanzas represent — 

•'G Muslims, alas for the tyranny of hoop-Ute heaved, 

And the treachery of Mcrcnry, the ill-inthol of the Moon* and 
the guile of Jupiter I 

The action of the beneficent water on my palate is fire* 

The state of the qoiet earth id my abode is tempeshious! 

With the boot of my life beaven ever deals in J^one of] two 
ways, 

Urj^ng it onward in dmc of gladne^, anchodng L| In iLme of 
grief." 
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Perhaps the most celcbratttt of aU Anwarfs poems, at any 
rate tn Europe, [, fi^t tratuUted into English vers* by 
Laptain wiUiatn Kirkpatrick, under the dtle of “ The Tears 
of KJtora^" in vol. i of the MuMiiny, published at 

1? 1^ * ^ ^7851 pp* lS6~3io ; and again by Professor 

hi o. Palmer in his tht Rud^ pp, 55-^2^ 

J&Jtpalrick. -is one of the most beantiM in 
irf The sentiments am throngheut natural, and 

not imfrcqiiendy sublime; the fmages are /or the most part stril^e 

jr*' and elcgaijt, animated and 

fl ^ although not everywhere eqmUJy 

' to he Uppity arUnli 

to the suhje^ the measure being, as I believe, the ruM slowed 
SOlema that la used in Persian poetry " 

It has also a considerable historical interest, as giving a 
graphic desenption of the deplorable ravages wrought in what 
previously o„cof the most aourishing ports of Persia by 
the harharous Turcoman tribe of the Ghua*, about the end of 
the year a.h* 548 fbeginning of a.d. U54J. This tribe, 
wh^ ,^tar.>grouitds lay round about Khatlin, a dependency 
of Balkb paid a yearly tribute of 24,000 sheep to the kitchen 

J jrSvT'- and greed of his steward 

(ihK/dmd/dr) having led to disputes and bloodshed. Qumdi 

the Governor of Baikh, wrote to Sanjar to complain 0/ the 
growing power and insolence of the Ghuzi, and asking to be 
appointed commissmner over them, promising speedily 

no reduce them .0 obedience, and to rai« their tribute to 
30,000 sheep. Qumij, however, feiled to make Eood his 
promise, for he w« defeated by them and driven out^their 
territories, and his son ‘Aii'a’d-Dln was slain. Thereupon 
banjar was pursued by his nobles to uke the field in perTn, 

Zt fnS X t ioo,ooc^a«v: 

ofered. When he drew near la their encampment they omc 
out to meet him as suppliants, accompanied by thdr women 
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I 

of ShiddMi (^ho aisa commentated 
poems), smd Ab(i 1 -I;^asan Firihdnt, who floiuislied m the 
latter part of the sev^enteenth century. Of the kiter, who 
used oral as well ai written isourccs {whereof sixty-dght 
dllierent works are enurnemted), Zhakovski ejtpres3C& a very 
high opinion. 

The fourth and bst chapter, which deals with AnwarfV style 
and language, and with the various European contributions to 
Pur knowledge of his work, does not appear to me to need any 
special remark^ 

It b now time for us to leave AnurarJ, and turn to the con¬ 
sideration of iCMqani, a poet notorious for the difficulty and 

^ . obscurity of his versCj which, like that of Anwarl, 

chiefly Consists of though he has one long 

mathnit’wf poem, the T*r^rff"AVri!ypy«, nr “Gift of the two 
^triqs,^ which describes his pitgrimage to Mecca, and supplies 
us with a good deal of material for hb biography^ Here ag^in 
we have an excellent monograph to guide the Afi^Tratiff ttir 
KhJlrAHi^ faftt du JT//' published both in the 

yauntai ^natiqaf and as a separate reprint (the form in which 
alone I here cite it) in 1364-65 by Monsieur N* de Khanikof, 
who truly observes chat this poet^ “one of the most brilliant 
figures of the Persian Parnassus,^ has transmitted to us an 
exact portmit of several intimate ^enes of the life of his 
epoch. 

From a verse in his celebrated ode to Isfahdn, it appears that 
Afdalu^d-Din Ibrdhlm b. *All of Shir win, nriginally known a^ 
Haqi'iqf but later as Khiqiiil, was born in a.h. 500 {= a.d. 
1106-7)1 Goiija, the modern Elioavctpol** His lather *All 
was a carpenter, and hb mother a Ncstnriati Chr^tbn caii- 
vcrced to IsHm ( Tuh/a^ p. 199, U 6), who appears to have 
been a cook by profession. His grandfather, as he informs us 

* So mys Khaniknf, but ewu glalffixient b Lbc Tah/atu'i* 

*irdqaj/K (litfaggraphcd edition ul am. 7577)^ p. would seem to imply 
that he wv bom ol Sihtrwam 
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{Tu^fa, p. 189, J, 9] with his usual frank prolixitj^, T^as a 
weaver, while his pternal unde, Mlrai Kifi b. ‘Uthtnin, to 
whom he chieAy owed his education, was a medical practi- 
tioncr. At an esriy age he was left, whether by the desertion 
or the death of his father, entirely to the qwe of his uncle, 
who for seven years acted '‘both as nurse and tutor," and 
taught him, beyond the rudiments of learning, Arabic, Medi¬ 
cine, Astronomy, and Metaphysics, but ntJt, as we leum, 
without tears, for his relative, though actuated by the most 
kindly motives, was, a^er the ^shion of his time and country, 
little disposed to spoil the child by sparing the rod. When 
Khiqlnl was twenty-five years of age his uncle died, being 
then only in his fortiEth year, and thereupon the poet’s general 
education came to an end. 

His skill in the art of however, he owed to 

another tutor, to wi^ the old "poet Abu’l-‘Aii of Ganja, one of 
the Court-poets of Miniichihr Shirwiinshah, to 
whom in due course he presented his brilliant 
pupil, who received permission to change his 
(*n-name bom ^q^iqi to the more royal style and title of 
He also gave ^iiiqd/il his daughter In marriage, a 
n^k of favour which catiaed some annoyance to another of 
his pupils, the young poet Falakl of Shirwin, who was, how¬ 
ever, finally pdlied by a gift of 10,000 dirhams^ “ the price " 
as Abu’J-‘AId remarked, “of fifty Turkish handmaidens 
infinitely more beautiful than" Khiqlnl’s bride. Shortly 
after this, however, Abu’l-^Ali, being annoyed, apparently, at 
certain signs of growing arrogance on Khiqinl’s prt, addressed 
to him the fblJowiitg insulring vtnc :_ 

'' Sfy dear KMqdni; &kilfii| though you be 
In Qne little hint [ give you free: 

Mock Qot with satire any oldEr poet; 

Perhapji he b your siru, though you don't know it r* ^ 

■ Ktianikof very apfn^itdy ciimparej the verac of Hdne'i in 

the Tiimhj[rur>fn.£^Vifr— 
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Khi(}in{, Funous, dciwiRilcd explmwiions and apok^cs, 
whereupoR AbuVAli renewed bis attack in the foUnwing 
lines r:— 

"O Afd^u'd-Db, if tbe tnitb I should tell thee, 

By thy soul, with thy conduct I’m terribly peUned ; 

They called thee in Shirwin * the son of the ioiner/ 

The name of Khaqani through me hast thou gained. 

Mnch good have [ wroi^ht thee, I trained thee and taught 
thee, 

Enriched thee, and gave thee my daughter to wife ; 

%Vhy wilt tfaon neglect me. and fah to respect me, 

WTio called thee my Master, my wo, and my life? 

How often this slander wilt lay to my credit— 

DIuch siaader, of which I no memory keep? 

What matter if I or another one said it ? 

"What matter if thou wert awake or asleep?" 

To this KhdqinI replied with a satire of inconceivable 
coarseness, for which Khamkof, who publishes it with a 
translation (pp. offbs an i^Iogy, reminding his 

readers that “it is a cry of anger uttered by a Persian of 
the twelfth century, an epoch at which, even in Europe, 
laiigujtge was not always remarkably chaate*** Not conteiit 
with accusing bts former fnend and roaster of the Tikst 
crimes, KJiiqinl doe* not hesitate to bring againat him a 
charge incomparably more dangerous than any suspidun of 
mord delmquencyi declaring roimdly that he is a fbUower of 
Hasan-i-Sabbih and a confederate of the Assassins of Alamiit. 
Khanikof is of opinion that this satire was composed, for 
reasons mco which he fully entent, between a*h^ 531 anti 
540 (a,p. 1138-46}, and that it was about thb time that 

SoUkit mif cL3»C;bA 

BihamUfrt Leufe; 

Dir Afk Fj^ffp vitUiiChti 

ran mHtkiiiehii S£iU^^ 

» See g^an T^nf, p. *3 - Dawliilshihf PP„ 70-71 of my edilioo j asrd a 
^‘cry diffcrenl venfon in (oy Poeii front thi 

ra'fi PPl 
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Khiq^i left his nadva town 3 jid hctcwk hitn-self to the Coart 
of the then reigning Shirwidshih, Akhdsdn b. MJniichihr^ 
who had trunsfemd his oipiul from Ganhispf m Adhar- 
bayjin, to Bikil. At the Court, hawtver, things did not go 
altogether well with hitn, for Shirwinshih appears to have 
been exacting^ suspicious, and hard to please. That he was 
Very readj to take oGeiicc is shawn ihe following wdl- 
known anecdote,^ Khlqinf had on one occasion addressed to 
him this verse 

IVa^hiiql dih jti dijr baf^m ^rad. 

Yd udskdqi ki dar bar-ash g£ram. 

^■Give III* a manik to cmhracn mo. 

Or a hiir young sLivn wliotn I nmy embrace," 

The Khjqin thereupon ordered the poet to be put to daih j 
but he, divining the cause of his master's anger, took a fly, 
cut off its wings, and sent it lo the offended prince, saying, 
^ This is the real crumnal ^ 1 wrote Ad (*with'), not ya 
(*CT-*), hut this fly alighted on the single dot of the A while 
the ink was sd|| wet and converted it into the two-dolled y/* 
“ Such,” adds Dawlatshih admiringly, was the magnanimity 
of the nobles of that rime, and such the wit of its poets and 
men of letlers i but now if a poet should ask for two himdtcd- 
wejghl of turnips from his patron men would see nothing 
despicable therein, but would mther be thankful that he 
should give so little trouble!” 

At length Kh^ini succeeded in obtaintfig permission to 
undertake the pilgnmage to Mecca, which he had already 
performed as a youth (presumably with hEs uncle) thirty years 
before, and we have poems describing his departure from 
Shirwin, hk passage of the Safid R6d, and his view of the 
snow-clad mauntairt of SaWUAn* At this rim^ as Khanikof 
shows, he seems to have entertained the idea of visiting 

* Dawlatsholi, p. So oT my eEUtiem, 
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KhurisAn, attracted^ qo doubt| by wJiaE lie had heard of 
Sanjar’s liberalty towards poro, but there is no evidence that 
he ever succeeded in canrying out thh pbn. On this subject 
he has several one of which vol. i, pp. 440-^ 

4+3) ^— 

Cki sabab sAy4-Khtirdsdn ihudsn-am nu^gz^iramdf 

For what lea^n wiJl they net sEifier me to go to Khurdsau ? 

1 am a nightingalo, yet they hUI not suffer me to viait tite 
rosc'garden/* 

Another (fe, cit^ pp. 443-445) begins :— 

Si-JTAardsdn jAmrom, in fAa'o7Mli; 

4:^ mh dsdn skawam, in 5lu$'a*Udh^ 

** J wiff go to l<^hLirasdi 4 if God will ; 

J win go easily by the rijad, if God wlU.'‘ 

A third (if* nt^ pp, 526-535) begins 

I^ah msfanr, bx^i^itttdsda ydbitm^ 

Tiskna^m^ bt-lLkunltan jJtam, 

**[ will go my way, I wiJl £md the goal oE thk world In 
Khtiri-si^n ! 

I am ttur^tyi I will find the samce of benefits in Ifberjiidti,'' 

Khiqinl stems^ however, to have got as far eastwards as Ray, 
where he appears for some reason to have been farbidden to 
proceed further, for he says in 1 porm endrdy addre^d to 
that city (/flf. aL, pp. 940^1); — 

Chun itiif ntkkM suy-t-AThunkia lAudua njard 
Ham bdz-f^as ihawam j na-kasham man haU-yi^Ruy. 

Car bdx ra/Mn-om sdy-i-Tabriz 
5AuArdin« gdyom or kaTam-i^pddiM~y*-Rsty. 


* See p, 30 fsf KhanlkoTt M^matrr^ whm a very Gonmpt led hai 
mstUled In a tcry incocte^ translolion. 
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Since I have not permbsiofl to proceed to KTmtasiii 

[ will even tern hack; I wUl ntat codore the fi^ctioii irf Ray. 

If [cave he granted me lo go back to Tabrti^ 

I Will thanks for the favour of the King ol Ray*"' 

He seeing to have imagined that in Khurisan he wronl^i meet 
with greater appredaiionj for he says in a verse from the 
^aflda cited above :— 

Cfrjln El ftMfl akl-i-KkurAidtt IfjiHtij 

Miin ydbam. 

Since the people of Khnrdsan see in me a complete phcenii 
(*artqd% 

I may £nd in Khurdsdn the SoJamon who rales the world " 

The last reference is evidently to Sanjax, who is, indeed, 
explicitly mentianed a lirtlc further on j and thb poem was 
evidently written before the disastrous invasion of the GKuz^ 
{A*ti, 1 154), one of the Victims of which, as already mentioned^ 
was the limned and pious doctor Muhaitiniad b* Yabyi, with 
whom Khiqinl corresponded during his life,^ and whom he 
mourned in several fine verses after his violcor and cruel 
death,* That be was also in rdation wiih the Court of 
Khwirazm b proved by several panegyrics addrcsicd to 
Khwdrazmshih, and a laudatory poem (/i^. rit,, pp^ 469- 
47Z) on his laureate Rashidu'd-Dh Watwi^J who had sent 
fChiq^J some complimentary verses. But after the death of 
Sanjar and the desolation wrought by the Ghuz^ it b unlikely 
that Khdqinl any longer cherished the desire of visiting 
Khurdsan. 

Of Khdqinfs second pilgrimage, os already remarked, we 
possess a ringulorly full ai:eGunt in the rather pro^c Tuh/afu"!- 
^/rd^aye, of which a lithographed edidon was published m 

^ AL pp. 1510-1536 of the Lucknow edUfan Ihe KMtfiyydi will be 
r«md, amdtsgil Khiqinrs Aiabk eoinpciitieius, a pmc cptstle anJ a poem 
addrHS«l tu Oib gieal dtidList. 

• Sec the pp. 587+ Bj;, and 
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Lucknow in a,h» 1194. Thig poenfi is divided into five 
maqii/as^ or di^our^cs^ of which the first consists chicfljf of 
doxoiogieSf^ the second is for the most part autobiographical, 
the third describes Hamadin, and Baghd^, the fourth 

Mecca, and the fifth and last aJ-Madina. Khanikof has given 
(pp, 37^41) some account of the contents (including a list of 
the persons mentioned}, which, therefore:, 1 will not further 
describe. Besides the several of s finest 

were inspired by this joumey^ tfiduding one, justly admired, 
which begins ( Kut^yydif pp, 319^31 r) *“ 

'sf: rawdn bdsk har 

7j>>'cU-i-rd|i! hurt fuifldfli-f-iBu'iitfiir-iiiif t 

** Here arc the confined of the Desert: advance upon k j 
And draw from its fragrant breeze htaltng for Uie spirit I" 

It was on his return firom the pilgfiDiage that Khaf|in[ 
visited l^iahJin, where a mischance beicU him very similar 
to that which hcfcU Anwjtri at Ealkh. He was at first wcU 
received, hut a satirical verse on the people of I^fahin, com¬ 
posed by his pupil, Mujfru^d-Din of Baylaqin, somewhat 
injured his popularity^ and called forth from the I^fahinl poet, 
Jamilu^d-Dfn *AbduVRjuiTiq, a most abusive reply.* In 
order to exculpate himself from his pupiFs indiscretion and 
restore the I^fahinfs to good humour, Khiqini composed a 
long and celebrated faikia in praise of that city, in the course 
of which he saysj after describing the tributes of praise which 
he had already paid ii:— 

'"Ail ihis 1 did without hope o( recompense, tiol lor greedp 

Nor hoping to receive crown or gold from tfie boun^ of 
l|fahao. 

That stone-smitten ■) devil who ^le my eloquence 

* Fur these verses see pp. 41-45 of Khamke^Ts JifdwmiY. 

* For Ehe trtS and trad&iaiioti of this ™ Khanikof, pp- 53.^10^, 

and For Iheso vem the bottom of p. 97 P- a 

Qoumioa epitbfit oi the dciil, h an aniifiram of Afu/iri U? whom altuskm U 
here made. 
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Rebelled gainst me if he dared Id ^tirizc Mahan. 

He will not riso with a white lace in the Resurrection, 
Because he strove tc blacken the neck of l^hin. 

Why do the people of Mahan speak ill of me ? 

Whal faille have I commitled id respect to Mahdo ?" 

This poem, as internal evidence proves, was compoiEd after 
A.H. S51 (a.d* 1156-57), probably, as Khaoikof conjectures, 
Ln the following year* 

On his return to Shinvin shortly after this, Khlqtinfi 
whether on account of hb greatly increased ^If-esteem (a 
qiulity in which he was at no rime deficient}, or because 
he was accused by his detractors of seeking another patron, 
incurred the displeasure of AkhtJs^ Shirwinshih, and was 
by him imprisoned in the fortress of Shibirin, where he 
wrote his celebrated hahsiyjBj or ** prison-poetn,” given by 
Khanikof at pp* jij-iaS of his jW/nwjVf. As to the length 
of his impnsonmenc and his subsequent adventures until his 
death at Tabriz in a.h. 581 (=a.d* 1185)* wc have but 
scanty information, bui wc learn from h^ poems that he 
survived his patron Akhtisiin, and that he lost his wife and 
one of his sons named Rnshfd, a child not ten years of age* 
Coticcming the elegy in which he bewailed the loss af‘his 
wile, Khanikof speaks (p. 49} as follows :~ 

"Of all Rhdqaiu':s poems this is^ in my DpiiuQD, perhaps ibe only 
one wherein he appssus as one Hkts to Eiua^e him, that U to »ay* 
as a good and 5 cn.^ihle mao. Grief cansei him to forget his entdi- 
Hon ; kb verge does not glitter with esepressioos hard to interpret or 
gram^cal artifice but goes straight to the heart ot the reader, 
and interests him in a domestic ndsforturtc from which seven 
centuries separate us*^ 

Khiqdnf was buried in the Poets' Corner” at Surkhib, 

• Ihb dale Js given both In 'Awifv oikI the 

and al^ by Dawlatshah. For nUier dalra, Tinging up lb am. .595 
(« AD. isqM9}r sw KhanllMrs Jft-HMfnr. p. 55. Khinikof ohservui lhai 
ai Akhtiiia was alive in a-a- stil, and ai Kh^ni survived him, the later 
dales arc prelefablt 
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near Tabrfis, between Dltahfrij"d-Dfn Farydbl ^nd Shihffir-i- 
Ashh^iij and m 1S55 Khantkof wm mformed hy two old tneti 
of Tabriz that they remembered his comb as still standing 
before the great earthquake whidi laid most of the monuments 
of this cemetery in ruins. Excavations which he instituted tn 
the IbUowing year failed^ however^ to produce any sign of it« 
Amongst the men of letters with whom Khiqinf torresponded, 
besides those already mendoned^ were the philosopher Af^aJu^d- 
Dfn of Slwa and the poet Athfru'd-D(n uf Akbslkat. Other 
poets whom he mentions, generally in order to boast his 
superiority over theni, are Mu^i^zf (p. 701), ftl-Jitiidh 
but the lithographed texe absurdly reads and reiterates 

this gross anachronism in a marginal note thoroughly charac¬ 
teristic of Indian cnticism), Abu RashM and ^Abdak of 
Shir win (p. 703), Qatrln of Tabrii (p* 7 S 9 )i Sani"! of 
Ghazna (p. 795 J, *Unsufl and Rudagl (p. 799)- 

Like Anwari, Kh^qinj is essentially a writer, and it 

is on this form of verse that his reputarion rests, though he 
also has a complete DlwAw of odes, a large number of 
quatrains, and the nuithnawt already mentioned, viz., the 
brides some poems in Arabic^ His style * 
is generally obscure, extremely artihciaJ, and even pedandc. 
The comparison instituted by von Hammer between him 
and Pindar is fully discussed and *criticTs«i by Ktunikof at ^ 
pp, 61-64 Mimsin, Kbiq^f's pciems are volummoiwi,^ 
Riling 1,581 large pages in the Lucknow lithographed edition. 

In one veiy curious published by Kbanikof 

pp. 71-80; pp. 271-278) he makes display of aU 

his knowledge of the Cbristian religion and ritual, and e%'en 
proposes (though he afterwards asks God's forgiveness for the 
proposal) to enter the service of the Byzantine Emperor, 
embrace the Christian faith, and even, should the Qay^ 
(C^sar) so please, “revive the creed of Zoroaster*” 

Let us now turn to Nid^mf of Ganja, the third great poet 
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of this period, ihe jicknowtcdged master of romindc fmfhaawl^ 
whose influence and popularity in Turkey as well as m Persia 
rctuain, even to the present day, unsurpas^ in 
his own line. On him also we have a very care¬ 
ful and scholarly monograph by Dr. Wilhelm 
Bacher, published at l^ip^tg in iSyi, and entitled 
LAftt und fFtrir ttnJ djr Thiit dts Ni^dmh£h£n 

Jlmndrriuihi^ mit pfrEiichrM Tixtin sk Anhang^ an which 
I shall draw largely in this portion of my work. In this 
monograph Bachcr has followed the only safe method of 
constnictiTtg irustwarthy biographies of the Persian poets, 
that is to ^y^ he has ignorerd the utterly uncritical state¬ 
ments of DawlatsbAh and other biographers,* and has drawn 
his information almost exclusively from the best of all saiucffi, 

. the poePs own incidental atludons to his life. Thus the dates 
of NidhSmrs death given by the biographers vary from 
am. 576 {=4.0. 1180—8r) by Dawlatshih (p. 131 of tny 
edition) to A.FT. (— (199-1103) by Khalifa, 

but'Bacher conclusively proves that the latest of these dates 
If the carrecc one, and further establishes the fallowing 
important chronological data in the pociV life. He was 
h pm at ftanja (EioW -HlizavctiMn b^A.H. (a.b. 1440-41) ; 
wrote the first of his five great warAflia«//-pQemi (known 
colleCEivdy as the Khama^ nr ** Quiniet," or as the Ptinj 
Ganj^ or Five Treasures’^), to wit, the 
(“Trcaiury of Mysteries”), about a*M. 561 (a*p. 1165-66); 
wixite the second, the Romance of JChuFTitw a^rd SAfr/w, in 
A.H. 571 (a.Bp 1175-76)1 wrote the third, the Romance 
of Lny/J and Ma/Rum^ in A.H. 584 (a.d. i 188-89) j wrote 
the fourth, the Romance of dtfxandfr ihi Crra/, in AM, 587 
(a.o. 1191); wrote the filth and bst, the Hafi PaJfkar^Q^ 

' who was cofllBTnpqmy with Ki^iuu and might cuiiy have 
given U9 sdiue trustwottiiy {uiormadon ahuvi bim, ai tsual confine? tdin- 
Bfilf in his tioy« of thti poet [voL tip pp. a i«w aliipld atnl 

taateleu word-pUyi 
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“feven Effigies^” in a.h- ”9 *^9) i 

ihc age of sixty-three years and a half in S99 

Nidbdmrs proper name, a* Bacher shows (p, 9% was pro* 
bably Ilyis (Elias)^ while his ianya was Abii Muhammad^ and 
his la^ohy Of title {from which his pen-name was derived), 
WHS Ntihimu'd-Dhiji His lather, Yiisuf the son of Zakf 
Mu'ayyad, died when he was scUl young, and his mother, who 
was of a nobEe Kurdish Ikmily^ seems fiot long to have survived 
her husband. He also alludes to the death of an unde on the 
mother’s sjdcp who^ as Bacher conjeemres, very probably took 


■ f 

*’ir-S 

4i^c*riA- 



care of him after his lather’s deaths A brother of his named 
^i\v;imf-i-IVlu^rriz>i (of whose pDcms a fine old fourteenth- 1 

century manuscript, Or. 6464, has been acquired by the | 

British Museum) dso achieved considerable repuiarion as a \ 

poet, and is the author of the illustrating all the artifices 

of Persian rhetoric which was given in chapter i. It also I 

appears from various passages in his works that Ni^imi was *| 

thrice married, and that he had at least one son named | 

Mulumniad, who must have been born about am. $jq (a.d, ,] 

since he was fourteen years of age when the LsyM 
amd Majitlin was written. Dawlatshih (p, istq pf my edition) 
says that Nidh^bnl was a disciple of the Shaykh *AlchA Faraj 
of Zatij^, whose name Bather giv{!S as Akbu Fairukh n 

Raytl^l^ 

Of NidhimFs life, beyond the above &cts, we know very 
tittle, but it is dear, as Bachcr points miC (pp. 14-15), that he 
had a fiu* higher coficeptidn of the poet's aims and duty than 
ihe coundess panegyrists and Couft-pocts of whom Anwarf is 
the type, and that, as tradirion and internal evidence both I 

show, he eschewed panegyric and avoided Courts, though he so | 

far adhered to the prevailing fashion of his time as to dedicate | 

his poems to contemporary rulers. Thus the AfaJthzanH^i- 
Asrdr k dedicated to tldigiz the Atdbck of Ad bar bay jin; 

Khtiraw and Shtrtn to his two sons and successors, Muhammad 

2y 
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Arslin,* sls wcU b;S to the kat ScLjdq ruler in Pcrsb, 
Tughril b. Arslin j LayM and Majniin to AkhtMn MmAchihr^ 
King of Shirwan^ whom wc hive already met with as the 
patron oF KhiqAn.! * the Siiaad^ir-ndmff to ^Izzu^d-Dla 
Mas'^'Lid 1 ^ the Atibek of Mawsil and afterwards the 

revised edition of it to Nu$fatu"d-Dln Abu Bakr Btsh-kln, who 
succeeded his uncle Qizil Arslin as Atihck of Adharbayjiii in 
A,H. 587 (a.d* *191); and the Hajl PayAar to the same 
NiiSrato"d-D[n, 

DawLitshih says (p. tag or my cidition) that, besides the 
above-named five pcKms which constitute the Kh^imia or 

Quintet, NidhAmfs od^ and lyrical verses aiiiDunted 10 
nearly ao^doo verses,Und Hacher (p. 7) cites a verse from the 
Laj/ii and Ata/nitn which he considers a proof that the poet 
arranged hb DltA/dn about the iiame time that he wrote this 
poem, viz,, in sH (a-O. 1188-89)^ ,‘Awff, on the other 
hand fvoL ii^ p, 397), says J—“Save for ihW merAw^Z-poems 
little poetry has been handed down from him. In NisbApilr, 
however, I heard the following recited as his by a certain 
great scholar'*; and fie then cites three short ghs:sjih^ each 
comprising five Auy//, of which the last bcwalLs the death of 
his son. Dawkabih {pp, 129-130) cites another of eight 
Afly/jj in the last of which the pen-name NidhamJ is introduced, 
but it must be remembered that there were several other poets 
of this name, whom this very inaccurate biographer is quite 
capable of confusing with the subject of the present notice. 
If Such a Dlwiin ei^er existed in reality, it appears long ago 
Co have been lost and forgotten* 

Nidbiml s high rank as a poet alike original, fruitful, and oa 
rare and noble genius, is admiited by all critics, Persian and 
non-Persian, including ‘Awfi, Qazwlnl, Dawlatshih, and 
Luff'All Beg amount biographers, and JimI 

^ Frnm QliU ArsMn he rcMived ap a BubstJJitiaJ rewanl for Wa Labours 
the vHJugc of HaiDduni>'an. See my edihon of DawlatHhiii, p. 129, 
U, aiul Bachcr, 1?/. cVI., p. ^7 aad p, tl «F the Icsla, 
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and ‘Ismat nmon^c the pMis.^ And iT h» genius has few 
rivsis amongst the poets of Persia^ hfs character has even 
fewer. He was genuinely pious^ yet singukrly devoid of 
fknatiiiLsm and intolerance i. self-respecting and independent 
yet gentle and unostentatfous ; a loving lather and husband ^ 
and a rigormis abstainer from the wine^ which^ in spue of its 
uiiiawlulness^ served too many of the poets (especially the 
mystical poets) of Persia as a source of spunous inspiration. 
In 1 word, he may justly be described as combining lofty 
gemu^ ^nd blameless character in a . deg n^iin^uaJJed..bjLJJJOLy 
other Persian p oet whose Ijfi^hjis been the subjKt of carcfiil 
^d critic^ stud y. ^ 

A few words must now be said about each of the five poems 
constituting the Khamsa or ^ Quintet,*' though ttis impossible 
in a work of the siite and Kope of the present to give them 
anything approaching adequate notice. There are several 
Eastern editions, of which I use the T^hrin Ikhogruph cf 
A.H- {a.d. [884}, a volume of about 600 pages, con* 
taining about 50 Itaps to the page. 

\JTh^ or “Treasury of MysteriK," is both 

the shortest and the earliest of the Quintet, and is of quite a 
dillercnt characicr to the others, being^nicher a 
™ysti(=^ poem with ULustrative anecdotes, after 
the fashion of the ifniiifa of Sani’i, or the later 
Afath/sati:l of Ja|£Ju’d-D{n Jli!imJ, than a romaoce. It also 
appears to me inferior in quality^ but perhaps this is partly due 
to the fact that I dislike its metre, which runs:^ — 



It comprises, besides a good deal of introductory matter and 
several doaologies, twenty mafd/ai, nr Discourses,** each of 

^ Sm Bachcr, qf, dtrj pp. 57-5S. 

* See his cvpIicU declaraliem in the Siiartdaf^ndnm (Qaeher, dl^ 
pp where he nveari KtIciunJy that during Ids whole life wine has 
never dclilGd hJi lips. 
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which devils with some chcobgicRl or ethical topic^ which is 
first discussed in the abstract and then illustrated hy an 
apologue. ' The following short specfmcfi^ which embodi^ 
the wdl-kjTLown story of how the wise and courageous Minister 
of one of the Sdsinian Kings rebuked his master for his injustice 
and neglect nf his people’s welfare, may su£ce to gbe some 
idea of the style of thh poem (p. 

Ifttcmt on sport, Nu^hirwan on n day 
Siiffered his ho^sc to bear him far away 
From his retainers. Only his 
Rode with bim^ and no other soiii wm near. 

Crossing the game-stocktd pkin^ he halts and scan* 

A tillage rcEinod as hJs focmao’s plans. 

TberCi close together, sat two owls apart. 

Wliose dtoary hooting* chilled Ihc monarch's heart* 

'\Vhal secrets do these whisper?* asked ihe King* 

Of Ills IFoe/r; *what mtans the Song they slog?* 

'O Liege** the Mkuster replied. * 1 pray 
Forgive me for repeating wlial they say. 

Not for the sale of song irlate Calk to mate: 

A question of betrotlml they debate. 

That bird her daughter ga%^e to this^ and now 
Asks liitn a proper portiDn to allow^ 

Saying t This rnin^ vittage give to me, 

And also others like it two or throe.^ 

” Let be.“ the other mica j " our mler^ leave * 

Injustice la pursue, and do not gneve, 

For if our worthy monarch should but live, 

A hundred Ihousand mbed homes I'U gSve“*“ 

In the romance of Khmrew nir/f Shlrhy Nidhimlf both as 
regards matter and style, follows Firdaws! rather than SaniM ; 

but though the subject of his poem—namely, the 
adventure of the SddUiian King Khusraw Parwiat, 
and especially his amoun with the beautiful Shirtn 
and the fate of his unhappy rival Ffljlidd~is drawn from the 
murc« used hy {irdawsl, or from similar ones, it is handled 
in a diSbrenr 4nd much less objeedve manner, so as io rcstiit 
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tiat in an epic but in a romaiitic poem. And tbe hetoic 
itmtaqArih metre, consecrated by long usage to the epic, is here 
replaced hy tht hexameter hiwij 



The poem h a long esne (pp^ 48-1 of the litho- 

graph), containing ^ut 7 i°°° cpupleis. The (bUowing 
passage (p. 1*9) describes the lamEntation and death of 
Farhid v^hen, at Khusraw’s coounand, felsc tidings are brought 
to him of Shinn’s death at the time when he has all but 
completed the tasJt imposed on him of cutting through the 
mountain of Bisutdn,- for the accomplishment of which 
Shlrin’s hand to be his recompense. 

" Wlien Farhid beard this message, with a groan 
From the roclt'goUey tell be Uh« ^ stone. 

So deep a mgh he heaved that ihou woitldsl Say 
A li&d deft tuito Isis hesift its wsy#^ 

* Aii\ trty labour I tfans bis bitttr a:^ 

* My goefdon atiU imwoti, ia gritf ^ di* t 
Alas tbe wasted labour of my youth I 

Alas the hope which vain bath proved m trpth t 
I tijiiuellcd mocml^o-walls I behold priae I 
Mv labow^fi wasted t here the haidsililp Lies I 
b like a fool, red mbiei coveted ; 

Lo, worthless pebbles bH tuy handii instead J 
What Bre is this that thtis doth me oonsunie I 
What flood 15 this which huxia tne to my doom ^ 

The world is void of snri and moon for me : 

My garden lacks its box- and wiliow-tree. 

For the last time my bcacoodight hath ilionc ; 

Ni>t SUnn, bet the sun from me ^ gone I 
The cruel sphere pitiefi no mnch-trlcd wight | 

On no pncFT InckJess wretch doth grace alight I 
Alas for such a snn and such a moon^ 

Which black eclipse hath swallowed ail loo I 
fiefore the wolf may pass a hundred Abeepp 
But on the poor man's Lamb 'tis sure to leap. 

* The old BagMlina or Behisluni near Olnnanshali, le facpmts for ib 
* AchamcnEiin Ttmaiiia and iniuriptkmx. 
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O'er my sad insaii line fovrls aod fishes weep j 
Fftr my life's slreajfi doth into darkness creep* 

Why am I paried from my mistress dear ? 
tfow Shirin's gone, why sbould I tarry litre ? 
Without her face should I dc^re to thrive 
' Twould serve me right if i were boned alive t . . . 
Felled to the dust, my cypress quick hes dead: 
Shati I remain to cast dust on my head f 
My smiling rose is fatten from the tree i 
The garden Is a prison now to lue. 

My bird of spring is from the meadow flawQi 
like the thuuder-cloud, will weep and groan. 

My world-cakkndliDg lamp is quenched for aye: 
Sliall not my day he tOTncd to ni^t to-day? 

My lamp is ont, and cbOly strikes the ^e ■ 

My moon is darkened and my sim hi pale. 

Beyond! Death's portals SNirin shall 1 greet, 

So with one leap 1 hasten Death to meet I * 

Thus to the world his ntournful tile he cried. 

For ShiHn kissed the ground^ and kissing died/'* 


The roonmee of L&}li and Majn^nf which fortos the third 
poem of the Quintet, has been siticc Ni^imfV time one of 
the most popnlar, if not the most popular, gf all 
love-stories m the East, not only ifi Persia but 
in Turkey, where Fuijulf of Baghdad gave the 
ssd tale of the Distraught Lover and the Night-black Beauty 
a fresh impLtlse towards the Wist of Asta.^ In Arabic also 
there is current a Dlwin of love-poems, many of them of 
extreme beauty, ascribed to the possessed " {JUa/nitn) Qayft 
al-*Amiri,3 “ an almost mythical personage,” as Brockelmanii 
says, who is suppo^d to have died about a*h* 70 {a,d. 6S9)*” 
In this poem die scene is laid not in Pmia but in Arabia, and 
the hero and heroine are no longer royal peniomges but simple 


* Compare the joralbl p^aiaeo from t^heykhl’a Tnrklth verskm of IJic 
minance in vol. I of Osbb^a Hnhwy t/ OiLtnnift P^fry, pp. ^nd [or 
an ^alyrai of ihc pnem pp^ Jio if sn^q, 

^ wco^l oi m Turkish renipn ti the rmtianee. with ™eom«.iL 
wilt be foiutd in Qlhb’s werk abofc mewtiemMt^ Hi, pp. *, ani too-ioi, 

* Sm Bnjekdmaiui'* Gatkiekti .iemrabiKheit LUltraittr, »□!. i, p. 
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Arab, of the desert. The CDltwticig, however, as 
expected, is almost witirtly Peniaiu The metre 
Nidhami for this poem runs thus 


was to be 
thosefi by 






i—I 


Th. p«« occupy pp. .i )+->78 "f ■!» Til-rfn rfidon, 

probably comprises rather more than 4,000 vers^ ^ _ 
pSowine passage describ« how Zayd m a dream sees Uyk 

p,c»d, wen: pn»f n.=M !..» Iil» » ■*' 

.hich p™»ds Ui« thd Md1»m®d<ldn» fcny .maomlnj 

to women, or lightly esteem a pure and faithful love. 


Now wh« ooce mere the Night's amhcosial dasi 
Upon the skirts of Day had poured hs musk, 
in il«p an caused him to behWQ 
The heavenly gardens' radiancy TOtold* 

Whose wide CJcpanM. shadowed by Mty trees. 

Wus cheerful as the heart fulfilled oi ease, 

E;icti flowVct in iUelt a garden seem^ ^ 

Each rosy pt^tal Uke a hmtora gleamed- 
Each glMlo reflect^ Uhe sotne slcy sonninf eye, 

A heavenly maosian from the Aiure sky- 
Like brightest emeralds its gnu^ia&s grtsw. 

While its eEulgcnce doth no limrfe know. 

Goblet in hand, each blossom of the dale 
Ihitiks to the music of the nightmg^e- 
Lelcstud harpfS melodious songs upraisCi 
While cooing ling-doves utter hymns of praise^ 
Beneath the iws, which htc snUiMsts fileaftw 
A couch was set beside a rippling stream. 

With fair brocades and fine this conch was spread, 
Luatrmis and brifllil na bPaTen's astir* bed. 

Thereon were scaled, now at last at 
The immortal angels rf tbes* Itrecrs bless . 
pfom head to foot adorned with robes irf 
t ibi. boori, fair ta heaven's maosioiis bright. 


• Mtwk is used oKtapbnricallf Icf whal 1* blaek and Irafirant, seeb 
the hair of ihe beloved, or the s««l darkness d niglit. 
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Amidst ctemaJ spring their souls they ch«:r 
With heav'nij wine, and nommLiiie mouth to ear. 

Now from the goblet mby wime they sip ; 

Now interchange their kisses^ lip to Jip j 
Now hidden mys-tcries ol lovn uulokl t 
And now m dose embrace each other hold.' 

« « « * * 

‘Two virgin jewels these, who long did lie 
Sealed in a casket of pure constancy. 

No |oy was theirs within that world of parni 
Nor ever there dkl they their hopes altaim 
Here never shall they im£Eer grief again. 

But as thoo seesi them sIliJ] e'cr remain. 

Who in that world hath suffered pain and grief. 

Thus in this world shall tmd at last rdinf. 

Who in that world was iiOrrOWfoL and sad^ 

His in Ibis world shah be a portion glad/" 

The Haft Paytar or Bakrdm-ndrtiaf though in reality, 
as wo havn seen, the Jast af Nidb^nirs poems, 
comes next iti the Tihran edition, in which it 
occupies pp. 0-394, and composes rather more 
than 5, DOG verses. It h written In the foUowutg metre l — 



and, like Khmrmt^ and SAWa^dtals with the legendary history 
of one nf the Sasanlan Kings, namely Bahniiii GAr« Many of 
the episodes related of this monarch, so ikmous for his knightly 
deeds and his skill in the chase, have a historical basis, nr at 
least repose on a genuine and ancient traditinn, being 
cbranicled by Tabari (whom NtdhiTtii explicitly names as 
one of his sources j sec Bather, p. 54) j and the title BshrAm- 
ftdma Bahrim-book '*) better describes the nature and scope 
of the poem than that t>f Haf^ Payiar Seven Portraits’^ 
Of “ EflRgies which refers only to one, though the chief, 

^ In. his viiLon »C9 an old man □[ venerable and holy aipect 
standing by lb e 1o\%re, andp ciiqubLng of him who they arci receives an 
answer of which the lotlowuig the conduBinn. 
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topic of the romance. The Seven Portraits in tuiestion, Ah- 
envered by Bahrain one day in a secret chamber in his castle 
of Khawarnaq^ represented scvcit princesses of incomparahie 
beauty, these being respectively the daughters of the Rij 4 of 
India, The Khiqin of China, the Shih of Khwirazm, the 
King of the Slavs, the Shih of Persia, the Emperor of 
Byzantium, and the King of the West, or “ Sunset-Iand* 
Bahrim ihlls in love with these portraits, and, succeeding 
almost immed lately afterwards to the throne vacated by the 
death of his lather Yazdigird, he demands and obtains these 
fiCTcn pHnccsses in marruige ffom their respective lathers. 
Each one, representing onz of the Seven Climes Into which 
the habitable world h divided, is lodged in a separate palace 
symbolically colnurcd, and Bahrain visits each of them on 
seven successive days, beginning on Saturday with the B^ct 
Palace assigned to the Princes of India, and ending on Friday 
with the White Palace In which the Princess of the Seventh 
Clime b boused. Each of the seven princesses Entertains 
him in turn with stories, soincwhat after the scheme of the 
Jrahtan Nighti^ and the romance concludes with the story of 
the unjust Minister, to whose ill deeds Sahrim^s attention 
was directed by the incident of the shepherd and his unlaJthfiJ 
&hccp-dug,* and b brought to a close with the death of 
Bahrdm. 

An interesting episode, illustrating the proverb that “ practice 
makes perfect,” occurs in this romance. Bahrim Gir, it b 
said, had a fiavourite handmaidEn named Fitna (“Mischief") 
whom he used to take with him on his hunting expeditions, 
where she would beguile him, during the intervals of repute, 
with the Strains of the harp, tn which she was skilled. One 
day the King had displayed his prowess in the chase and in 
archery to the utmost, expecting 10 win from his (avouiitc 
some expression of admiration and wnndcr; but— 

* Thjj story it giwn iu full tn Ihc ULdhimul-Slullt'a 
Set pp. 10-ry of Schefer'a edJijoo si the lexC 
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"The m^den, prompted by mere vrantonoess, 

Kenjsed her sdininticni to expri^s^ 

The Kmg paUcni, till a wild ass brake 

- ^ »P®'™ • 

O Tartar mald^ thy narra^ eyei' 

Behold aotj or beholdio^ do despite. 

My skill, which knoweth neither bound nor end, 
bntcreth not thy narrow eyes; O friend] 

^old ihit beast, and bid my skill impale 

tpot thoti wilt between its bead and tail.* 

_\Vo«]dsl thou,* said she, 'thy skill to me make clear! 
^en with one shaft transfix its hoof and ear,’ 
pe King, when this hard lest was offered him. 

Prepared Id gratify her fancy's whim; 

for 0 cross-bow, and forthwith did lay 
Willmi the groove thereof a baU of day. 

Slight to the quarry's car the pellet shot, 

. be»st. to soothe the smarting spot, 

to remove the day. its foot on high 
Dul raise, whereon the King at once let fly 
^^ow like a Ughtoing-flash. which sped 
i^ghl to the hoof, and nailed it to the head. 

^ea to maid of China said the King: 

Succ^ is mine J What think you of this thing?* 

Fw long said shi^ 'the King this art hath wrought, 
in tricks long practised to succeed fa naught! 

What rmu JuUh siudiod long, he docs with ease, 

MlvH the hardest prablems. if he please, 

^ tlius my lord the quany'a hoof should hit 
renres nai ^ much his courage as his 

The Kijig,mfuriated at hit fevourite's impertinence, handed 
her orer to one of his oflScem to be put to death j hut she by 
her enffatics, and assurances that her royal lover would repent 
Qf his hasty aeoon* induced him to spam her life and to conceal 
her m h« huntmg-lodge in the country. In this lodge was a 
Staircase o sixty steps^ and she, determined to prove the 
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truth of her assertion that “ practice maJtcs perfect*” obtained 
a ncwJy-bom calf, and every day carried it on her shoitlilers up 
and down these stairs^ her strength increasing with its growths, 
After woie time her host, the officer, cnccrtainal King 
Eahrim in this country-house, and Fitna, veiling her face, 
seized the opportunity of displaying her accomplishnienc to 
her former lover, who, filled with ad mi ration at this athletic 
feat, demanded to see her lace, and recognised with jay and 
forgiveness hk sweetheart whom he had supposed to be destd. 
The fifth poem, the fiiandJir-nJTTia or “ Aleaandef^^boQk,^’' 
is written tn ihc heroic mutaqirih metre proper 
to epic ver&c t — 


and is divided into two distinct parts, of which the first is 
properly entided the or ^ Book of [Alexander's] 

Fortune,” while the second k correctly named the JCAiVa#/- 
ndma^ or " Book of [Alcjcander^s] Wisdom.”^ The former 
occupies pp* 396^531^ °^d the latter pp* 5j£-6oi of the 
'fibrin edition y together they cannot comprise much fewer 
than 10,000 verses, of which two^thirds belong to the first 
part and one-third to the second. Since there exists an 
English prose tmnslatipn of the by Cnloncl 

VVilberforcc Clarfcc, and since Dr* E. Wallk Budge has given 
a very full account of the Alexander Legend in several qf 
the forms which it has assumed in the different literatures oi 
the East, I think it unnecessary to further extend thb already 
lengthy notice of Ni^imrs romantic Quintet. 

^ There is a gEtod deal oi confusion about ihc titles erf these two parts, 
cxmcernitie whidi see Bucher, d/*, pp» 50-53. In Persian they are 
often caJled respectively the and the while in 

fniiia Iheyaru distinfuished by the Arabic :idverhfr hartf^ on land ”} and 
j“ by Koa One English branaiaior has apparenEly committed the 
amuiag blunder of fuppcising Ihe Etsl qf Ihtxc twn adverhe to be the 
Hindojctanl wciri! hajd, and has acEasnUngly herniated the lille as “The 
Book of Alexander “ I 
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Far [esfi known and read than the three poets already dis¬ 
cussed in this chapter is QhahEr (in full Oitahjrn’d-Db Tihir 
h, Muhauimad of f iiydb^ who owes such 
cclebnty as he possesses chiefly to die well-known 




verse {by whom composed I know not) —- 

Diu'dti^i-Dhakir-i-Fdfydhi 
Dar iTa'ha bi-dusd y agar bi-jdbt. 


i 


I! 


the Diwi]) of Dhahff of Fairib, ^’cn if you find it ia 
tbe Ka ha." 

Wc have dready alluded to the veraified judgements of 
Majdu d-Dln Hamkar^ Imiinf and a third poet as Co the 
respective merits of Dtahir and Anwaif, and though all three 
deciwotts are in favour of the latter, the &tt that the question 
could raised at aU clearly shows that, however little 
t^hlr’s poems are read now, they were once ranked very 
high. They have been lithographed at Lucknow by Nawai 
Kashor, hut the only tert at my disposal has been an undated 
but good manuscript (Oo, 6. +6J belonging to the University 
Library of Cambridge, comprising i6o folios, each containing 
(save fnr titles and empty spaces) twenty-two couplets, eleven 
on each side, or in all something over three thousand caupleo, 
forming qaMai, fragment^ ghaviis^ and quattains. 

*A^ includes a somewhat lengthy notice of QJjahfr in 
voL U of his Luid5 (pp. 298-307), in which he rate* this poet 
vc^ ig , tvtn declaring that “ Jik verse a grace which no 
ot er verse poKcsses, and adds that, though bom at Firyib, 
m the extreme north-ea« of Persia, he enjoyed the greatest 

a't! especially patronised by the 

Adbek Nujiatud.Dm Abii Bakr b. Muhammad “Jahin- 
Pahlawdn b. lldigiz of Adharbaj jin. 

Dawlatshih alw devotes a lengthy article (pp, 109-1J4 ot 
ray edition) to Qfcahlr, in which he says that the poet was 
' So both the ru‘tTWrH .CBT,^j mi DawlataJiaii. 
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a pupil of Rxshfdl of Sanuirqand, thmt he left fChur&^an for 
*IrJq $ind Adharluyj^ii in the reign of the Atabck Qi^il 
Arsldn b, lldigiz (a,d. i 185 - 9 1)» hiving previously been in 
the ficrvicc of Tughin^ the ruler of NUhipirj and that some 
critics consider his verse "freaher and naore delicate*" than 
chat of AnwaH- He was also previously to this, as wc learn 
from Ibnr Isftndiyir"s Hhi^ry ^ 7lTi5;ffWrrifn (pp^ 7* “3 
iranslation), in the service of the TspaJibad of Miaatidafinj 
Hiisamu’d-Dawla Ardashfr b* Hasan (murdered on April 
AhO, lato}^ and to the generosity of this ndcr he makes 
regretful reference in the line 

ki fNi'd~i-khidnmf-i^aJi sdl dar *Irdq 
iVJfT-ani kan^ A'^urraiir-l-Jl/djfltidflnln dikaJ^ 

" Perhaps after ten years* service la 
The Evince of Mioandardn auiy still pnemde me with hrsid.*” * 

He also visited l^fehdn, but, being displeased with his recep^ 
tion by the chief judge of that city^ ‘AbduT-La^ 

of Khujuind, he remained there only a short while. Mujiru^d- 
Din of Eaylaqin^ whom we have already met with AS the 
sadrist of I^fehdn and the object of tChiqini's anger, was one 
of fats rivals, of whom he says, alluding tn the "fine cloches 
which he affected :— 

If by robes of rich hrocadiifs a man may claim to bo the bestp 
Shall we count as mm the Haartl or Ihe woH in satin dressed?"" 

Towards the end of his life I^ahir, like so many other pano 
gyrists, renounced the life of Courts and retired into pious 
seclusion at Tabria, where he died at the end of a^d. raDi ,3 

^ Ibfi lifaudiyai' adds lhai when Uili verse was reported to the Upahhad 
by ■□roe of Ms servanis who were present when il was rccilcd, he sent the 
poet a hundred diWn, a bone, a Jewelkd collarp a capp and a owt 
^ Dawlalihih, p. 114 

1 The rd'riiyi-i47u7Eiifii and Dawbtshah both give thii date (a.h. Sgfijit 

and Pie former adds the month {Itahp I|, 
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as we have seen, was buried in the cemeter? of Siirkhib 
. by the side of Khiqdni and Shdhfiif-t-AsijIiari. ^His pcxrEDs, 
however^ show no trace of religious fecUng^ and are con- 
spicuousl)' worldly in their tone, so that, if indeed kc repented 
at the end of his life, we must suppose that his renuadations 
included the practice of his art* 

i have raken the EmubJe to read through the manustripi of 
his poems mentioned above, but the result is ilisappointing, the 
references to curreni events or dates being very few, and the 
verse nearly always of the same polished, graceful, rather 
Insipid kind clmracienstic of Persian CQiiirt-”poct^ without the 
occasional outbursts of invective, satire, or deep feeling which 
redeem the poems of Anwarl and Khdqdni. The g&tldaj and 
fragments, with a few amoLint to 185, and these are 

followed by 97 quatrains. The DiwJrf also contains aE least 
one pafirgyiic on Q'ml Arslin in maifittaw! form, but no 
fftai/inetuh proper. 

The kings and princes Eo whom these pcienis are addressed 
(so fir as Ehey are indtcaEed in the course of the poems, for 
there are no explanatory dtles) areas follows : — 
*Adudu^d-Din 'J'ughlnshih b. Mu^yyad,* called 
** if^triig of the East** lKfiiiiraw<-i~Shary and 
seven or eight poems; ^usimu^d-Dln Ardashir 
b. yasun. King of Mifiandarin," three poems 5 Akhtisin 
Shfrwdnshih (tCbiq^Ts patron), one poem; Qizil Arslan b. 
Ildigi^ Atlbek of Adhafbayjdn,J eleven poems, besides two 
further allusions to his death; Nufrani'ctDin AbiS Bakr 
B^kin bi Muhammad lldtgi^ nephew and sucenssor of 
Qizil Atslin, thirty^fivc poems; Tugbril [b. Arslin], the East 
ruler of the House of Scljuq in PerwV one poem. Other 
persons addressed are Bahi^u^d-Dln Abil Bakr S/jyywAiV- 
four poems; Tiju'd-Dln IbribJia, two poems; 

■ He iliwi, acconllite to tonBl-AUiir, In am . sBa (= jld* 11B6-87J. 

» He dl« 4 on the tanit authorllj', in *.ii. 603 (= *.&. 1S06-7), 
i Ht was niKifsinatiMl at Qwaya (tcoaitunl In a.r. 58® |= a . h . t loil. 

* He WHS lillol al Ray by Kliwiriixaislttb in Aprn, jj), j 194. 
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]Via.jdu*d-Drn Muhajimiad b. *Al( A«h^th, four poems \ 
Sa‘du*d*Dfn, two poems % Rad^yyiii'd-LMn, two poems \ 
TaoiiluM-Din three poems ; Shamsti'd-Din 

five poems ; JaHlu^d-Dro, Sharalshih| 'ImlduM-Din (twa-a/r), 
Muhammad h. Fakhru'UMiilit (wirair), of 

Ardabil, *tiatu*d-Dlii Yahya of Tabrb, and Nidhimu^d-D[n 
each one poem | and last, but not least^ the cele¬ 
brated 5^dru"d-Dln Khujaodl, one of the most powerful 
SbifiSte doctors of I^fahiii, who was kiUed in a.K» 592 
J196) by Faliku'd-DIn Snnqur, and to whom eight of these 
poems are addressed« Concerning DhahirV relations with thc“ 
Sadr of Khujand^ wbt»e proper name was *AWu’l-La^f, 
DawiatshdJi (ppi 112—113 o( my editian] writes as follows : — 

^ They say that 12b^hir went for a tour from NisMpiir to [sfahdn. 
At that junchire Sadni''d^lHti '‘Abdn'l-La^ of Ifhujand was the 
chief judge^ and one of th e uiosl notable me a of that caimtry. One 
day nj yahfr utteoded his audience^ and observed that the places of 
hdqoiif were occupied by scholans and men of leanung. Hcj 
having proffered his salu^ionSp seated himselfj tike a hmnible 
stranger^ in a [modest] place ; bntp ool receiving such atteDtion as 
he ejcpectedj be was vc^ed, apd handed to the Sodi the following 
fragmentpoclry which he bad extemporised^ — ' 

* Riches^ Your Eminence, are ftol so 
That they with pride your h^art should thus inflate. 
Virtue you have, and scieoce: wherefore be 
So proud of adventitious liunryt 
Scholars of talent how can you desptee ? 

Your own disUnctiOd io your talents lies 1 . . ^ 

Hear now my counsel, though it hurt your pridej 
And strive to make ft in jOur life a giddc^ 

Each for the wrongs which be has wrought one day 
Must ^ve redress, and you must cast 
That shield of self-oomplucency whereby 
You seek ho safeguard your pDsitkm high, 

EUe of all sins for which you wUl be judged 
You nost shall fear fw kindly words begrudged !’■ 


^ The phsce acluaJly Gcctsrm in the manuscrEpt I Imvc lued^ and dosely 
agree! with the tell giren by DawlaishAh |p« ti j)h 
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" Tbercaiter, aotwithstanding aU the att-entiiin snd dvilltj which 
the §adr showed hmi, he would not nenmn in I^han, but went to 
Adhufbayjio^ where he was gen^oasly patroiused by the Atibeb 
^flDdjb^i^'d-DiIl Mo^amimd b, tldigLE," 

This story docs not altogether agree wiili the fict that 
several poems art addressed to the Sadr^ in one of whidi the 
poet speaks of having attended for jrari at this ** fortunate 
threshold,’^ and begs his patron not to allow him, the possessor 
of “a thousand treasures of talent,” to he in need of the 
patronage of “a parcel of low fellows."^ It seems much 
more probable that the poct^ after lexnaining for two or 
three years at Iffibdn, was disgusred at not receiving as 
much favour as he bad expected from the Sadr^ ami there¬ 
fore determined to seek his fortune in Adharbayjin, 

Although we cannot (ill Ln the details, the maiti outlines 
of Qhahir's life are cl^r enough. He began to write 
poetry while 5dll resident tn his native town of Firyibj 
which in one poem he speaks of as bis “dwelling-place” 
Thence he seems to have gone to NtshApiir, 
in praise of whose ruler, Tughdnshih, the son of Mu*ay- 
yaii of Aba^ he has^ as we have secn^ several poems- 
As this prince died in a-d. 1186-87, those poems must have 
been composed before this date ; and as, from one rather 
obscure line, it appears that the poet was already producing 
verw at the age of thirty, we may fairly suppose that he was 
at this period not much above or below rbk age, and may 
canjecture that his birth took place about a^o. ti sfr* As he 
reach ed Adharbayjin while Qizil Ar^lin itill alive, hts 
visits to the Court of tliisimu*d-DIn Ardashir b- l:IaiLan, King 
of Mizwdardn, and to Isfahin would seem 10 have taken 
phcc between a-u. iifly and ugx, b which year his chief 
patron^ the Atdbck Nu^ratu'd-Ob Abu Gakr, succeeded his 
uncle, Qizil Arslin- If his death really took place in a-1x 1201 
(and 1 know of nothing against this date), we may suppose 
that for the greacer part of the ten remaining years of his 
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Ufc he cantinued attached to the Court of Abu Baler, and 
that hii retirement at Tabrfa included only the laat year or 
two of his life. 

Apart from the persons addressed (scveial qf whom^ un- 
fortunately^ I am unahle to idencL^)^ we find here and there 
more explicit rererences to the poet^s circomstancEs, Thus 
in one poem, written, probably, towards the end of his sojourn 
in NfshlpAr, he says t — 

ATffni Ai-miicTdrafi-SiAIjA fdi u 

Bi-kkdkddn-^lf^i$hdf jfr kard Zittddni ^ 

Bi-har hunar hi ndm hvtd dur "J/uwt 
C&uFufff shudam kt na^ram bi-'ahd-i-khud ihdvsL 

^ For a period of siac years desire for science and cultiirc 

Has kept me imprisoiicrd in tins dnst-hcap of Nishapnr; 

In cveiy accomphshniont which any one has mentioned in the 
work! 

I l^ve become such that [ ha ve no sccotid in my time.*'^ 

In the same poem 1 find an dJusion which, in conjuncticn 
with another passage^ inclines me to think that Qhahir was 
one of those who ridiculed poor Ajiwarl on account of hh 
unfortunate astrological prediedon for September, tt86, 
for he mentions:— 

ki vT ifuM-i-khtid firistddam 

tract of my own compilation which 1 sent 
To thy Court, to disprove the predicted storm/^ 

The other passage in which allusron is made to this ^storm” 
contains, if I am not mistaken, a definite reftrence to Anwnri, 
It runs:— 

An kjzs Ai hard bi-fdfdn^-hdd gujt 
humid hhardb" t 
Tashrif ydfi or fwp ira did o jdh i 
Dar band^i~dn na-shud ki Ahdid ga/l yd ftocidd. 
htan bunda ckuo bt^nukla'i ib(di harda^am 
Bd man diM at wayh-i~digar mi-wsnead hhiidb^ 
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persoEi who prctlJct^ the storm of wiad said, 

" The hmt thereof will destroy the prosperity ol the world/ 

He obtained froto thee a robe of hoooiir, and gained fortniiE 
and rank: 

He cared nothing whether he spoke UnXy or falsely* 

Since I, your servant, have falsihcd [his prediedon^ with one 
critidsm, 

Why am 1 addressed irt a fashion so entirely different f"' 

Dhahir^ tbcfi^ was probably acquainted with AnwaK, or at 
least with his verse, and 1 am mtuch mistaken if Qbahlr^s poem 
beglnDlng ;■— 

Aj faiah usr fraddn dar dwunta 
ft la M khik-i-frdy-i-man-nsi 


be not a * rcspotisc * to, or parody of, Anwarrs^ 

k" 0 .ndardn u bi-ihat 

yiy'j'didnt 11 v 

Apart firain theae mdications, I can find no dear refer¬ 
ence to any contemporary poet, unless the following be to 
Nidjiamii whose rqmdnce of Kkusr^w Shirh (or Farhad 
and Shirin)^ was, as we have seen, completed in a.h. 571 
(=^A-.D. 11 7S"76) 

\V 0 Hi bikh^m azin d^r '/rd? thdhii flif/,- 
/asdiuid-^jrin li qi^d^Farhdii f 

Bui on this aceoimt I am ntrt fitmly rooted In ‘Iriq: 

Lucky the story of Shirin and the taJe of Farhad 1 ^ 

And indeed it is likely enough that Qhahlr was jealous of 
his two great contempofaries; for "his poems display all the 
egotism, greed of gain, readiness to take offence and shamdess 
opportunism which, with cxicasional outbursts of contempt 
for their own time-serving profession, arc so charactEristtc 
of these panegyrists HU views in this respect singularly 
resemble tho^e of An wad* To otic much earlier poet, namdyt 
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Pindir of Rij, who llcHi;tslied in the eleventh century of our 
era, there is the following dear reference, which Dawlatshih 
(P‘ 43 > 4) ^th mutilates and misquotes :■— 

Ski'r’i-PtHfidr, ^ imflt if4^y-ost, 

Aa ia^qat chu bi^nt tiz fmitifri. 

Dar nikd».kh4na-i-fab‘(irn bi4amd$hti biitsef, 

Td a' 6ar sdvriyu'i ’ar^fa dihifm dUddrii 

“The vewe of Pindar, which tliou dfdst declare Id be ‘in tndh 
inspired,' 

That 'truth,' when thou iookest Into ii, arises from an UlusiDn. 
^nce for deleetaiion through the secret gallny of m^r geoJiuc 
That out of its every corner 1 may reveal some new charmer I" ‘ 

Here again, though there iV no question of rivalry, we observe 
the ^e note of disparagement towards the work of othen. 

Like most Court-poets in Persia, j^^ahfr was evidently' 
addicted to wine, and, though apparently professing the Suiuj 
doctrine, was probably entirely careless of rdigtan.) Thus in 
one of his quatrains he says that “it is hettcr to be drunk in 
Hell than sober in Paradic,” while in another (alluding to 
Alexander's journey, under the guidance of the mystenous 
immortal Saint FChi^r, into the Land of Darkness in quest of 
the Water of Life) he dedares himself “the slave of that Khi^r 
who brought thee forth from the Darknes of the Gmpe.'’ 
That he professed himsejf a Sunni appears clearly from the 
manner in which fie speaks of the Caliphs ‘Umar and‘Uthmin. 
Of the first he sap :— 

" How long will thou speak of the % and its 'freedom* 
ilrt thou then without knowledge of the service of the world's 
King, 

Nufratn'd-Din 'Bu Hakr, the wiiae and just ruler 

Who hath adorned the whole world with the justice of ■ Umarf" 


‘ Compaie pp. 158-119 iapta. 

* Tile cpillict iU,ta, which means berth " free " and “ noble;'' is haSwlttaHy 
appilod by the fenian poets btHb lo the lily and the cj-pfess. 
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Of both he saj-s, in another place 1— 

"The most great and kingly Alibek, whose justice 
Is the restorer of God's Religion and the Prophet's Law, 

'Bt'i Bakr by name, and lika ’Ulhraan in modesty and gle^cy, 
Who. by wrtuo of hjs knowledge Mid justice, etiuals Pnrtiq (ie., 
■Umar) and Haydar (m. ‘Ait}." 

To no however^ does the Arabic proverb oe-JVdjs Vo 
dim MuMihim (*'Men fallow the creed of their kings") 
apply more strongly than to Coun-poetij and it would be 
a mistake to attach any gteirt significance to these utterancmj 
which at most show that Dbahlr was not a convinced adherent 
of the Shfa sect. 

Our poet, as we have said, was an importunate beggar, and 
yet had sense enough to see how bad a use he was making of 
his talents. The following verses arc typical samples of a large 
portion of his poetry. The first is from a long qsiUa addressed 
tp lie Kiujaiid- 

A whole world duices on the through th^ bouiilyi. 

While my bark Is thus heavily suchored. 

Ask mt not oi the state in which I am to-day. 

For should 1 Idl It thou wonldst ool believe. 

Trouble hc5 In ambush romid about mt* 

Poverty uouiasts its hosts before me, ^ . ■ 

Dost thou not desire thatp for a little effort [pa tiy part], 

I TTiA y spread thy praises through the wmld ? 
tn [scekiag] iniKms of livelihood there cannot be 
Love for Abu Bakr or FricDdahip for ''UedOj:." 

Them is no jeweOer' in so it uatumJ 
That they should not reix^gnbe the value of a joweL 
Ob, my heart ii pore like a pwrsc o| silver^ 

While my face Ie sallow like a bag cf gold. 

1 have no fortune beyond tbis^ that i ha%"e become 
The chief amongst the poets.'* 


* Thii line auggeijts the idEa that ihc poet had hecti accnsi^ before thi^ 
orUvodPK doctor d Shllle Iciufeecies, for which he seekn ta acme hmiuh. 
Purtihiy it waa IbU lurpicioti wbidi unaliy drove hnn from Isfahan. 
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In another ^jaiida addre&scd to Bahi”u^d-D[n Ahu Bakr 
Sayjidu^r^Ru^aiA he sgys :— 

" I have nnt yet given tongue la thy prabe^ 

Though thy gcaenKily demands zn apology fi«jm [even] a 
hundred 

My niind has conceived a distaste for poetry, 

For It impairs the status erf a ichabr^ 

My object b to praise yeu^ else 

U poetry and where is he 1" 

I, whose soal in the arcana of the [EKvine] power 
Occupies the i&tatioa of ^ [a or fvua t£s$/ ^ 

How CM I take pride In poetry, becansc 
My name U on the roll of the poets ! 

Kot that poetry is bad in iUelf; 

My compiaiat is of the viletweis of my calleagnts C’* 

Again he *aya in another poem:— 

“ My taleah indeed, yields me no means of livelihood, 

Whedier yon suppose me at Hamadiii or In S^ghdid. 

Sach advajalage as 1 have seen in the world from my scholar¬ 
ship 

Was frotn the hai^bness of my father and the yows nf my 
tutor. 

My pocUc talent is my least claim to distinclJon, 

For at its hands 1 have suffered suadry injusticea^ 

Before whomsoever 1 recite a lina commcinDratEtig hii praises. 
He thenceforth, so far as he is able, remembers me noL 
01 poetiy the best kind is the ode and tlml, moreover* 

Is not a stock-in-trade on which, one can found eipBcrtarmn^, 
The edihee of my life is falling into rmo t how long 


“ irt, " t have not j^et conipoicd a single poem In your honour, Iml had 
1 ochEEipwd a huudretf, an ^logy wenJd athl he due from me tor lo 
inadequaie a return for your bounty." 

’ f,e., ^ How far reinovod Is he from poetry, and how far beyond Ibe 
power of vme is the ixle&ratJon of his virtues I "' 

1 the nearest point to God roebed by the Prophet its his Aveertskm. 
Ser* Quydfl, 1 ^, 9. 

* This verse is qocited by Dawlatsldh (p. 10 of my editipn|, btd he 
crroncouily ascribes it to AhwmL 
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Shall ! dec^e the Honse ol Passion with the cotour and tra- 
grance of tbc fair ? 

What doth it profit me what sweehlippcd lovcling dwtlb id 
K ashniir ? 

What dflth it BTail me tehat silver-hosomed darling inhabits 
Kaw&hid f • 

Cofitcat thfic with this much, and say nanght of the nature of 
panegyric, 

For I cannot describe the bcart-btimings to which it gives nae s 
The finest flower which bloi^ms frain it for me is this, 

That I call uiyaelf a 'slave' and the EiypreiS-trec ^free/" 

Now [ entitle a fractioiig negro ” a Houri of Paradisep 
And now address as “ noble ^ some mlsErable drunlcafd I 

Surely no more cynical avowal wat evm" madK by any one 
practising the trade^—for such wc mu^ call it—of the panegy¬ 
rist ! And as a trade^ indeed, docs Dhahfr regard his calhng, 
for he my I in another poem ^ 

** i am not a landowner nor a merebantp that I should 
Granaries full of ct^j and purses ftill of silver and gold.'^ 

So be must even make money out of hb peltry, and to that 
end must stoop to devices which he despises^ He must taJte 
whftt he can and then find some pretext for demsmding 
more, as^ for instance, when, having received a gift of a fine 
robe and an ambling mule, lie sapl— 

I stLU hope for a saddle and bridle^ ^ 

lilsc how can 1 tell that the male la good for riding ? 

If praise fails to produce money, satire may prove more 
cfE^cious ^ nay, with the rivals and enemies of the victim it 
may command a better price than panegyric, as the following 
lines show :— 


I One of those dtief, hbe Ya^hmSp Farkhar, Khutafi, and ChigUi cele' 
brjted for ibc brautv ^ their iikhabitaiilA. 

* See p. 4rl9 n.2mi ink. 
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"O Sire, it ts more than a year that I 
Drink the nTne of thy praises from the goblet ol \crw, 

I have not seen from thee anything which I can mention : 

I have not obtained from thee anything which I can pot oti. 

If in any company they question me canceniing thy bomty^ 

I am obliged to stop my cars with cotton. 

Be not mliJcd iJ^ In consequence ol my virtues, 
i remain philc^phicnJt ^aod-tempered^ and silent 
When 1 mount my Pegasus with intent to produce verse. 

My coileugacs are proud to carry my horse-cloths cn their 
backs. 

Id praise, like all the rest, 00 occasions of complmnt or thanks¬ 
giving, 

1 shine like the sim or rage like Ltie sea. 

If 1 should redtc to a certain person a verse or two of satire 
OD thee, 

He wonld pLace in my embrace the treasures cl the world. 
Since, then, they are ready to bny satire of thee for red gold, 
Tt is bat right that J should sell at the beat market-price." 

Often the mere threat of satire seems to have been etiough 
to loose the pirrse-strings of those who were least susceptible to 
flacieryp for the actiial number of aadres tn the collation h 
very small. “The followings addressed to an ccdcdzsdc named 
Mnbiyyu’d-Din^ is of a mildness and delicacy very rare in this 
kind of poetry ;— 

■^O learned prdatc and Uofti of the age, Mnbtyyu'd-IHn, 

By knight and castle dost thou deed ali crealttres P, 

Twice or thrice have 1 recited qa^id&s in Ihy prai^ 

Bui no eSort of thine has loosed the knots of my condition* 
To-day some fcUcvi ^ood np in front of tby pidpltp 
Crymgp * I repent of my deeds I Thoo didst csclaJm, ' Wdl 
done!' 

Then then did^t demand for him money aod clothes tinm the 
congregation. 


■ Or, taking the ordinary meaning of the wnrtU and mkkf instead 
gI their spcdal slgnlJicance in the game of chesi, ^ in horscis and in face.'^ 
The double meaning la netessarlly lo«t In EngUAh- 
^ ** Thou haul made no tScci to boIyc my diEcnihA'* 
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Which they gave readily and willingly, withotil dcmuf or diffi* 

Now lliotJ hast given cne nothing for my verw* at IcW 
Give me soitietiimg foi repenting of that art which thoa hast 
inspiried in me I ** 

' Ii would be easy to multiply instances of the poet’s demands 
for money and complaintt of poverty and debt i " Creditors are 
stationed at my thresholdi^^ be says lit one place, " as Forturic 
is stationed at yourSp*' But the above spectmens are sufficient, 
and ^irly represent the tone and quatky of the whole. Of 
emdirian QJbabir, in spite of his boasts, shows for fewer signs 
than Anwaji and Khiq&nl, whose poems, -h we have seen, 
teem with alliisions to the most recondite sciences* v It 
is perhaps worrh noticing the following verse, which can 
hardly be regarded otherwise than as a quotation from the 
Gospels;— 

Wfdw na-khwdhaJ shud: 
!itiny-i-thdm-tama\ gii, darin hawa^ 

“ The camel will not go thraugb the eye of a needle ^ 

Bid thine cnvier with his crude ambitions meU in this vam 
endeavour I 

I do not know on what principle Qhahlr*s Dtwdn i£ arnmged, 
for the order of the poems is neither chronological nor alpha¬ 
betical. It would settn as though an attempt had been made 
to pul the best poems at the beginning^ and it b rcmarkahle 
that, of the first five, three are chosen as specroaens of the 
poet^s work by ^Awfl in his Lubi^ (vo!. ii, pp^ agS—307) and 
a fotirth by Dawlatshih (p, 110). The first poem, which con¬ 
sists of thirty-seven verses, seems to me quite the best in 
the whole collection, and I will cuaclude my notice of Dhahir 
with a few lines from it*^ 


■ Ltibdb, toI. U, p. 299, i 17 lo p. 500^ L 4. 
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^Tliat tbon ma/st fill thy belly iDd elottiffl thyself withal, 

Behold bow many a hannless beast to pain and death is thrall t 
For thee what grievous bardcns Insect And reptile bear. 

What agonies befall the beasts of e^h and birds of air I 
Some harmless creature, feaiicg naoghh is gwiug co the veldt. 
Whilst thoa thy knife art sharpening to strip It of Its pelt 
With bitter toil poor weakly worms weave for themselves a 
nest, 

That than of silks and satins fine may'st clothe thee with the 
best 

Eager thy jaded palate with hooey sweet to please^ 

Thou sittest watching greedily the toiling of the bees^ 

From the dead worm thou strip^st the shnood to tom it to thy 
use I 

Can any generous soul accept far such a theft excuse f 

* ^ have written thus fiilly of QbAhir of Firyib, not because t 
would place him on an equality with Anwarl, Khiqfinl, or 
Kidhimi, much less with FtrdawsI or N^^ird-Khusraw, but 
betausc he may be taken as a type of the innumciabLc Qourt- 
poets of hts rime and country^^Such as Achlr of Akh&Ikat, 
Mujtr of Baylaqin^ Farfd-i-Kj&ctbp Shufiirvah of I^ahin, and 
dozens more neither greatly niperior nor greatly mferior £0 
himself, of whom it ts impossible to ^ve detailed and separate 
accounts in a work of fuch scope and character as this. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE EMKRE OF KMWAbAZM AHD THE MONGOL IKVaHON^ 
OVTIL THE FALL OF BACHQAd ANB THE EXTINCTION 
OF THE CALIPHATE 

We have already spoken, tn Chapter V, of the risiiig power of 
the IChwdrasuiish^hs, or fCings of IChlva, who were descended 
from Anushtigln, the cup*bearer of Malilcshih. At the period 
which we have now reached, the beginning of the 

thirteenth century of the Christian Era, ‘A!i’u'd-Dfn 
Mi^ammad, the great-grandson of the sriff-necited Atsiz, ^ 
on the throne of Rh wdrazm, whence he ruled over an crepire 
which, for a few years, rivalled in extent that of the Sdjdfts in 
their most prosperous days. At the time of which we are now 
speaking, it extended ftom the Ural lidnuntains to the Persan 
Gulf^and from the Indus almost to the Euphrates, and included 
neariy the whole of Persia except the provinces of Firs and 
Khuzistdn. That this empire of Khwarazm contained in 
itself the elements of a stability greater than that of its pre¬ 
decessors ^and victims, the empires built up by the houses of 
Ghazna, Seljuq or Ghdr, is in the highest degree improbable; 
but, in the normal course of events, it might casly have 
, Mdured for a century or more. The event which annihilated 
it, ^ongst many things of fir greater valuer was a catastrophe 
which, though probably quite unforeseen, even on the very eve 
of its incidence, clwnged the foce of the world, set in motion 
forces which are still efieettve^ and infilcted more suffering on 
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the human mce than any Dther event tn the worldhistoiy of 
which records aie preserved to ns j 1 mean the Mon^l 
Invasion. 

In its suddenness, its devastating destrucdon^ appalling 
fb'ocity, its passionless and purposeless cruelty, its irrcsbtihle 
though short-lived violence, this outburst of savage nomads, 
hitherto hardly luiowu by name even to their nd^fabnuis, 
resembles mther some brute cataclysm of the blind forces of 
nature than a phenDmenon of human history,^ The details 
nf massacre, outrage, spoliation, and destruction wrought by 
these hateful hordes of barbarians, who, in the space of a few 
years, swept the world from Japan to Germany,^ would, as 
d’Obsson observes, be incredible were they not confirmed from 
50 many dificrent quarters. How they impressed contetoporary 
writers may be judged hy^the firllowing cKtract from that 
sober and cartful historian/ 1 bn u"l-At hi'r, who thus opens his 
acconut of the matter under the yearA.fi. 617 { a * d , C2^0-^at) i 

“ACCOUNT or the outbreak of the tartars 

INTO THE LANDS OP ISLAm. 

For some years 1 coniinued averse feocn meatiojiing thk event, 
deeming iv so homhle that I shtanlt from nscordlag it* and ever 
withdrawing one foot as I advanced the other. To whom, indeed, 
can it be cavy ic write the an n onnceiaeat of the dealh-biow of Idam 
and the Muslims, or who h he on whom the remcRtbrancc thereof 
can weigh lightly? O would that my mother hail not boro me, or 
that ] had died and become a forgotten thing ere this befell 1 Ycl 
withal a number of my friends urged me to set it down in writing* 
and 1 hcsitatiid Jong; bat at lost Came to the enndiiilDn that to omit 
this matter [from my histoiy] could serve no useful purpose, 

" I say, therefore, that this thing involves the desaiptioii of the 
greatest catastrophe and the most dire calnirUty (of the like of which 


^ D'Ohsson's vqU i, p, 3 * 7 ^ 

■ Tbelliaigeb amqincincd the Japanese to HufjmJt in aji. uyo^ and fhrkB 
attacked thenij the Uit time in f but without sncLcm, The destructfeD 
nf the Mungnl Axmajiia In tsifo was as cnmplelr fls that of the Spanish 
Annaitii- The worst devasliilfgci of the Mengoh in Europe happened io 
the ycara 
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days and nights are iiuiocciit) which befell aU men generaily^ and 
the Mi^slnns in parhcular j so tbatp shaiild one say that the wofldp 
since God AJmtjjhly created Adam luitiJ oow, hath mat been alQictrd 
with tfie like thereof, be would but spe^ the trath. For Indeed 
I^Lory doth not contaia anght which approaches or coiiios nigh onto 
it. For of the mast grievoas catamiU^ recorded w- 4 S what Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar Indicted on the children of Ismel by his sJanghter caf 
them and bis destruedoa of Jeriisaletil; and wh^ was JcrusaJexn in 
coEi]pan:50a to the CDantries which those acciirsud miscreanls 
destroyed, each city of which was doable the slat of Jerusalem ? Or 
what Were the children of Isratl campared to those whom these 
slew? For verily those whom they massacred in a single dty 
exceeded all the childrea of Isnid. Nay* it hi nnlikely tftat man- 
kind will see the like of this caluinityj ontif the world comes to an 
find md perishes^ cucepl the hnal outbreak of Gog Bud Magog. For 
even Antichrist wlill spare soch as follow hinip thntigh he destroy 
those who oppose him s but these [Tartars]* spared none, slayjnjg 
women and men and children* ripping open pregnant women and 
Milingnnborn babes. VerUy to God do wc belong, and unto Him 
do we retom* and there is no strength and no pow'er save in God* 
’ the fligh, the Almighty, in face ol this catastrophe, whereof the 
sparks flew far and wide^ nnd the hurt was umversal j and which 
passed over the lands like clouds driven by the wind. For these were 
a people who emerged from the cenfiacs of China, and attacked the 
ciHes of TurldsLin, like EishgUar and Bald^hiin* and thence 
s^vanced on the cities of Tnmaosianap such M Samarq^auch Bukhard 
and the like, taking posaession ol them, and treating their IniutMtants 
in Btich wise as we sbuli mention j and of Ihent one dJvLsiait then 
passed on inlo Khuraaia, nntd they had mado an end erf 
possession* and destroying and slaying, and plendcring* and tbenee 
passing on tn Ray, Hamadan and the Hi^lands* and the cities 
contmned thtsr^n, even to the limits of "Ir%' whence they marched 
on tlie towns of Adlmrhayjsin and ArruLnlyya, destroying them md 
^ their inhabitants, of whom ooiic escaped save a sntall 
reiatt;wt; aad «ll thi* in lihis than a year; thit. is a thing whereof the 
like hath not been heard. And when they had finished with idhaf- 
bnyjiii and Arriiiyya, they passed on to Darhand-i-Shirwin, and 


* They arc properly called ratar [hy ihe Aralwj, or TJtdr (by the 
Peniani). The Eurt^ean lonn was dldaletl by a desire to ttmneet tbera 
with Tartanis, on acooiml of their heUbh deeds and infeniaJ craetty. 

*■ /.e., Uesopqbniia, or 'IrJg'i-fdrab as It is now ■-• id lf d . to dlstindoiafa it 
hwn ‘IrifH-M/itw. 
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cxxitipicd citiesi, none of which escaped save the fortrefii wherein 
was their King ; wherefore they passed by it to the countries ol the 
Lau and the Lakiz and the various nationalit-ics which dwelt to that 
region, and plundered^ slew, and destroyed them to the ittU, And 
thence they mode their way to the lands of Qipchdq^ who are the 
most uumcrous of the Turks, and dew al] soch as withstood Lhem, 
while the survivors Bed to the fords and EnguntaiTi-tops^ and 
abandoned their country, which these Tartars ovcrriinx All this 
they did in the briefest space of tlcnep rcoialning only for so long as 
thdr march required nnd no more. 

Another divbicm, distinct from that mentioned above, marclicd 
OR Gbazna and its dependencies, and those parts of IndiaT SistAn 
and Rinnin which border thereon, and wrought therein deeds like 
unto the other^ nay^ yet more grkvcKUS- Now this is a thing the like 
of which ear hath not heard j for Alexauder^ conceroiag whom 
hifitoriarts agree that be conquered the world, dM not do so with 
such swiftness, but only in the space of about ten years ; neither did 
be slay, but was ^Hshed that men should be subject to hiitL But 
these Tiirlars conqncrtd most of the habitable globop aud the best, the 
most 6ourbh4ug and most papulous part thereof, and that whereof 
the iuhabitauts were the most advanced in character and coudactp 
in about a year; nor did any country escape their devastahons 
which did not fearTuyy eapcct them and dread their arrivai. 

"^ Moreover they need no cgmimssariat, nor the conveyance d 
Supplies, for they have with them sheep, cowsj horses, and the Like 
quadruped^d the fiesh of which they cat^ [needing] naught else. As 
for their beasts which they ridc^ these dig into the earth with their 
hoofs and eai the root^ of plants, knowing naught of barky. And 
so, wheti they alight anywhere^ they have need of aothing from 
without. As for their religion^ they worship the sun when itarises^ 
md regard nothing unlawful, for they eat ail beasts, even dogs, 
pigs, and the like; nor do they recognise the marriage-tie, for 
several men are in maribJ relations with one wnntan, and if a child 
is bom, it knows noE who is. its father. 

Therefore IsEdm and the Muslims \nvt been alQicted during 
this period with calamities wherewith no people hath been visited^ 
These Tartars (may (kni cockfound them !) came from the East, imd 
wrought deedi which honily all who hear of them, and wMcb 
them shaJt^ please Qodr sec set forth in full detail in their proper 
cgnnectiDm And of these [calamities] was the invasion of Syiiil by 
the Franks fmay God cm^ them I) out of the West, and their attack 
on Egypt, and occnpatiDn of the port of Damietta thendn, M that 
Egypt and Syria were likn to be couqncred by them^ bnt for the 
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gracfi of God aad the help which He votidmicd us them, ^ 

we have meatiDoed under the year 614 {4.n. Of thcM 

[caiAinitifs], nifM'eover, wa^ that the $word was drawn between thnai 
[of the Muslims] who escaped from the&c two foesj and strife was 
rampant [atnoog-st them], ss wc have also meniiooed : aad verify 
unto God do wc belong and antn Him da we return I We asJc God 
to vouchsafe vktoryto Klilm and the Muslims, for there h none: 
□thier to 3jd^ help^ or ddeud the True Faithp But if God intEnds 
evU to any people^ naught can avert itr nor have they any ruler save 
Him. M for Uie^ic Tartars^ their aclLLevemeiiH were only rendered 
possible by the absence of any efectjve obstacle ; and the ern^ of 
this absence was that M uhwmajd Kliwarazmshah had ovemiD th^ 
[Muslim] landSf slaying and destroying their l£mgSt so that fan 
remained ah>ne ruling over all these countries ; wherefore, when ht 
W 3 S defeated by the TartarSj none left in thi: lands to check 
those or protect that so God might accomplish a thing which 
was to be done* 

[t is now time for us to describe bow they first burst forth into 
the [Musiiin] laodi'* 


Now all this was written nearly thirty years before the 
crowning catastrophe, to wit^ '^thc sack of Baghdad and the 
extinedon of the CaSiphatc, took: place j for this happened in 
Fehnjaryj. a*d, 1258, while Ibnu'l-Athlrconcludes hb chronicle 
wiih the year 628 (a-o. i 230-31), and died two year^ later. 
Not did he the horrors of which he writes, but only 

heard them from icrrified fugitives, of whose personal narrahvoi 
he records several under the year with which his chronicle 
closes. 

Stories have been relate to me, ' he says, which the hearer 
can scarcely credit, as to the terror of them the MongoUj 
which God Almighty casf into men's hearts; so that it is said thai a 
single One ol them would enter a village or a quarter wherein were 
many people, and wotad continue to stay thetn one after anotlier^ 
none daring to ^rtretch forth Itj!? hand against this horscmaiti And I 
have heard that Dnie of them toc^ a man Hcapti^'Ct hut had not with 
him any weapon wherewUh to kill him ; and he said la his prisoner^ 
' Lay your head on the ground and do not move *; and he did 
and the Tartar weot and fetched his sword and siew him therewith* 
Another maa related to me as follows I was goiog,^ said bCf 
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*flrith seventeen otbm zUang a road, and there met us a Tartar 
b<n"$tiiian, aud bcadc ns bind etie ajiQthcr's arms. My ^mpanions 
began to do as be hade them^ but [ said to them, " He is but cm 
mjia; wherefore,, ihna, should we not Idtl him and flee?" They 
ri:|iUed^ *^We are afraJd," [ said, ^^This man ieteiids to lull you 
umncdiately j let m thcrefCFrc rather kill him, that perhaps God may 
dclh'cr US," Bat I swear by God that not one of them dared to do 
tbis^ so 1 took a kuife and skw bjiu, and we fled and escaped/ 
And such occurrences were many*”^ 

YiqOt al-Hanwwl the geographer, another eminent conCem- 
porary writer (bom A.n. iiyfl or iijg^dicd A-D. 1129]^ and 
a friend of the great historian above dted/has also left us a 
picture of die terror ir^pired by the Mongol^ from whose 
hands he just succeeded in escaping^^ Besides occasional refer¬ 
ences tti his great Geographical ijicrinnary, the MM^anjui'f* 
there is preserved in the pages of Ihn KhallikdnV 
BiogTOphits (dc S!ane*s trajtsktioii, voL iv, pp. 12-12) the text 
of a letter which he addressed to al-Qi^iN-akram JamUu*d-^ 
Dfn AbuH-tlasan *AK ash-Shayh&nf al-Qif ;4 qf the 

King of Aleppo^ from Maw^il, which he had Gnallyi after 
many hairbreadth escapes^ succeeded in reaching in his Bight 
from Merv^ This letter, written m a.w* 617 (a.d. i 210-2 
describf^ in glowing language the rich libraries of Merv, 
which caused him to forget home, friends^ and country, and 
on the contents of which he browsed “ with the aridity of a 
glutton^" and the wonderful prosperity of Khuras^, which, 
says he, ** In a word, and without eKaggmiton, was a copy of 
paradise*"^ ^ 

^ How numerous/' he continues^ wcf* its holy men preHemiitenl 
for virtue I How mariy its doctors whose conduct had for morive 
the conservatinn of Islam I The tuauainciits of its sdenen are 
inscribed on the rolls of Time; the merits of its autliors have 


' This passage 1 i translated by d OhBOn, vgj. iTt^ p, 70, and h notlEicd by 
ttnpy Hpwwtli in voL I of ha HiKfftry 0 / ih£ Msnitds, pp, 131-1^. 
Compare aim d Oiinoru vol. h ppi 387-3^^^. 
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redounded to the advatitagc of religian and Uns «or1d» andi their 
productions have betm earned into every coontry. Not a man of 
solid wenee and sound |udgeEnent but emerged like the snn from 
that part of the East ; not a man of extraordinary merit but took 
that ^imtry for his settling-pJacoH or longed to go and join its 
inhahfhint^ Every cjualily trtily fionotuable and not factitious was 
to be foimd amongst them, and in their siyings 1 was enabled to cull 
the roots of every generons itnpnise. Their children were men, 
tbetr yonliu heroes, and their old men siiots; the evidences of their 
merit are cienr^ and the proofs of their glory manifest; and jet, 
strange to say, the King who rokd over these provinces 'Ail'ii'd- 
^ Din Mnl^-unmad Khw^dinxmshah) abandaued them with onconcern^ 
and ^d to himself^ ‘Take to tbs open cotinby, or else you wOl 
encanntcr perdilion I* * ^ . The people of iahdetity and impiety 
roamed through those abodes i that ecriiig find coutumadoiLis race 
(tbc Mongols) dominated over the liihabitants, so that those palaces 
Wert e^acod frntti off the earth as lines of writing are effaced from 
papcTj and those abodes became a dwelling for the owd and the 
raven ; in those places the screcch--owls answer each other's crieij 
and in those halls the winds moan nrsponsive to the simooin. Old 
friends who enter there are ffUed with sadness, and even IfaHs him" 
self would bewail this dire odastropbe. , ^ . Verily to God do wo 
belong and unto Him do we return 1 ft was an event sniEcioit to 
break the back, to destroy life, to fracture the amip to weakeo the 
strength^ to redouble sadness, to turn grey the hair of children, to 
dUhearlen the bravest, and to stupefy the intclUgem;;^ j . « , Id a 
word, had not the term of niy life been appointed for a later period, 
it would have been difficult for my friends to hav^! said, ‘ The 
uofortunatu man is escaped or Is arrived f' Euid they wortld have 
struck their hands together like people who are disappointed; white 
he would have been joini;d to Ihe nuJlions of millions, or even moitSt 
who perished by the hands of the infidels/ 


The hateful appearance and disgusting habits of the invaders 
added to the horror inspired fay their unscrupulous perfidy 
and cnlchbioodod cruelty. The Arab invasion of Persia no 
doubt wrought nmeh devastation and caused much suifeing, 
but the A rats were, in th e phrase of thdr Spanish foes, 
“knights . , , and gentlemen^ albeit Moors," and if they 
destroyed mtich, they brought much that was noble and admir¬ 
able tn its st^d. The Mongols, on the other hand, tn the 
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wor& of (t'Ohsiiaii, their admirable htstorfan * fpp, vi-^trii of 
voU i),— 

** sitrpasaiog io enuit^ the most barhamns people, tnurdered in 
cold blood, in the coaqaered anintriea, men, women, and children j 
burned towns md tillages; transfonnod floudshtog jnto 

dea^te; and yet were animated neither by hale nor eeageance, 
for indrad they hardly luicw the names of the peoples whom they 
externiinatc^ One would suppose that history had exaggerated 
thdr nhodtiea, were not the annals of all coontries in agroemeot on 
this point After the ooD[]uest, one sees the Mongols treat os sLi%‘«s 
the feeble remnant of the Conquered nations, and cause to gtoan 
under a frightfol tyranny those whom the sword bad spared. Their 
govemincat was the triumph at depravity ; all that was noble and 
honourable was ahued, while the most corrupt men, attaching 
themselves to the service of these ferocleos masters, obtained, as the 
price of their vUe devotion, riches, bohonn^ and the po^ to 
oppress Iheir fellow-coonbyrncn. The history of the Mongols, 
therefore, stamped with their barbarity, offers only hideous pictures, 
tboegh, being closely connected with that of severaj empires, it is 
OTCCssary for a proper understanding of the great events of the 
thirteenth and fourtceuth Gentinies/' 




The only virtues which these Mongols or Tmtara possesscil 
were those geneiully called militnrjf—to wit» diEcipIjne, subor¬ 
dination, and obedience to their superior officers carried to the 
highest degree. All promotion went fajr pereonai merit j 
failure, disobedience, or incapacity was punished not only by 
the death of the offender himself, but of his wife and children. 
The highest officer, if he incurred the anger of his emperar, 
must Submit before all bis troops to personal chastisement at 
the hands of the meanest messenger stmt by his master to 
reprimand him. Yet, though they held life so cheaply, the 
Mongols rarely had rtjctmrse to courage when: f ? l«e hoo d and 
deceit could enable them to gain their ends. If death was the 
punishment of resistance, it was also in most cases the conse¬ 
quence of surrender. If they spared any of the inhabitants of 

‘ Hritufnr Oa Mon/jcii depaif retengwij Ouw /tuon'd Tunmr Bey cm 
lU. ie &ar&n C, if Oluspn; Ratis^ i8j4“"35, 4 ^1*, 

39 
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% town whkh had surraidered to or been reduced by thcro^ it 
was either to proEt by their ikiH and craftsmanship or to 
employ them against their countrymen and co-religionisis in 
the vanguard of their next assault. Droves of wretched and 
outraged tapdTes accompanied the advancing hordes^ and, 
when the next point of resistance was reached^ were first 
employed to erect the engines of the besieger^ then driven 
forward at the point of the sword to the breaches effected in 
the city walls tn Ell with their bodies moat and trench, and 
were finally, if they still escapKd death, put to the sword to 
give place to a new batch of victims drawn from the prisoners 
yielded by the fresh conquest. The cmefty of the Mongols 
was calculated and deliberate, deugned to strike with a paralysis 
of terror chose whom they propD«sed next to attack, white they 
deemed it safer co leave b^ind their advancing hosts smoking 
mins and a reeking chamcl-housc rather than risk any move¬ 
ment of revolt on the part of the miserable survivors of 
their assaults 

To trace in detail the history of the Mongols, or even of 
their doings in Persia, is altogether beyond the scope of this 
book» Those who desire full information on this matter can 
find it either in d^Ohsson^s great work or in Sir Henry 
Ho worths History ef ihi Afongoh, D^Ohsson, in particular, 
has made admirable use of the Arabic and Persian author!tiesj 
which he fully desenbes and criddses on pp. x-lxvui of the 
Expciitim prefixed to the first vdumr of his work. The five 
most important Muhammadari sources are* (i) The Arabic 
Chronicle of IbnuTAthIr, already cited 5 (2) the Arabic Life 
of Sultfin Jalilu*d-Dlii Mankoblmi| written by his private 
secretary, Shihabu'd-Dm Muhaiximad an-Nasawi ; (3) 'hs 
Persian Ta^rik/i^i^yahdn^gmhd^ or History of the World* 
ConqueiDir, by ^Al:4^*u'd-Din Malik-i-Juwjyof, the secre¬ 

tary of Huli^ Khin ^ (4) the Persian ydml^u't^TawMkk^oT 
Compendiuiu of Historic^ of Rashidu^d-Din FadluUkh j. and 
(5) the Persiaji Tajziyatu*Ujfmjiir^ better known as the 
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Of the firet of these there arc two 
editions, "Fornbcrg's and that of Cairo ; of the second^ an 
tditfon and French translattan by M. Houdas [Paris, 1891 
and 1895) ; lod of the last (or at least of its first half), an 
edirfon and German translation by Hammer Purgstal] (Vienna, 
1856}, and a Persian lithography The third and foyrth are, 
unfartynately, at present inaccessible except in manuscript.^ 
Although the disaster of the Mongol Invasion could not, 
probably, hjiiVe been averted, it was undoubtedly facilitated and 
.provoked by the greej^ tre?^hery, and iirescplution of *Ali^u^d- 
T)ja Muhammad, King of Khw^razm^ ’ By his gt:ei;d, because, 
as IbnuU-Athir observes, he had weakened or destroyed most 
of the neighbouring Muhammadan States to build up for him¬ 
self an unstabtc and unwieldy empire | so that when he tied 
before the Mongols, abandoning his people to their fate, no 
Muhammadan prince was left to tmite the forces of IsHm 
against the heathen f by his treachery, because his murder of 
Mongal merchants and envoys gave Chingiz Khin the best pos¬ 
sible excuse for attacking him, and thus learning the we^k and 
defenceless condition of Persia j and by his irresolution, because 
at the Ersl reveisc he passed from arrogant and boastful defiance 
to the extreme of panic and indecision, until, about two years 
after his crcacherous murder of the Mongol ambassador, he 
died, a wretched and hunted fugitive, in an island of the 
Caspian Sea. Ii needed the gilJant deeds of his son /ati&lu'd- 
Din to save from ignominy the mernpry of the once mighty 
Empire of Khw^razm. 

* Part erf Ihe deseribdjig tlic first onslaughl irf tbe Mntiggk 

Cm Lhe EiUpuV of Khwdrazni dawn |o tiic sack of Nbhjlfrtlr, has been 
pnbJishcd by Scliirfcr in vol* it pi hii pp. 106-169^; 

whiJc 3 portion of the OOtOptMu^ the hlalory 

Hnlagd Khin, w-as edited^ by Qaatrcfn^e, wilb FreutJi IrauaLitiQn aiul 
III Another portton of the lafl-ujiiiHJ hLiljory has alio^, 1 

bcliere, been cOJted Bcrcsiiie, but it Is veiy scarce, anti [ hate not been 
able In iec a Bfochet k at prefcnt eIlgagl^d no a continuation 

oT QiHircBk^'s woHc for the Trtntnia of the Cxihb Ucmurial Pimd, who 
are aJu projecting a complete editiou of Lhc Jii/uijt-i;iuA J. 
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Another source of weakness to the rtswting power fb 
Islim was'the quarrel which bad arisen between Muhammail 
KhwArazmshih and the ‘Abhlsid Caliph an-Ni^ir,) who^ 
Hupeedng his too powerftil vassal of coveting the very metro¬ 
polis of ^hdid, strove, after the manner of the later Caliphs^ 
to weaken him by intrigues, and even, as hinted by IbnuU- 
Athir and eapKcitly stated by al-Maqrim, cticoura^ 
Mongols, at whose hands his posterity was destined to peri^ 
and his house to fiill, to invade his territories, r The mischief 
appears to have begun with the discovery, on the capture of 
Gbaaita by Khwirazmshih, of a correspondence between the 
Caliph and the Fallen House of Subuktigfn, from which it 
appeared that the Caliph had been indting them to revdi 
against their suzerain. Khwirazmshih retaliated by de¬ 
nouncing the validity of the 'Abbdsid title to be regarded 
as the pontiffs of IslAin, set up a certain Sayyid as a rival 
claimant to their spiritual authority, and, at a time when he 
should have been straining every nerve to meet the smrm 
which threatened his north-Eastern frontier, undertook a futile 
campaign against 6aghdld, whereof the disastrous issue was 
precipitated and accentuated by a winter of such severity as 
was almost unknown in those regions. 

Although it appeals probable that nothing could long have 
averted the impending calamity, |ts actual incidence was due 
(a one of those ** pacific missions " of which we hear so much 
tn these days, j It seemed good to Chingiz iChin to send to 
Utrdr, an important frontier-town of KhwAiazm, a company 
of merchants laden with the wares of his country. As to the 
numbers engaged in this m^ion, considerable difference of 
opinion exists t according to an-NasawI there wens four 
merchants only, all Muhammadans and all subjects of 
Khwirazmshdh; while other writcurs faM the number to 
four hundred and fifty.=■ These were bartsirously murdered 

} See d'OhsMn. voL. f, p. att, and note «d Coic, 

» ItiiiL, pp. 30S 
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bj the Governor of Utrir, wrih the connivance of 
Khwirazmsbjhf who affected to believe that they were in 
reality Mongol spiis. Thcrtiipon Chingtx Khin despatched 
an embassy^ cansisting qf two Mongols and a T'urk named 
Bughril, to the Court of Khwdraznisti^ to protest against tJib 
wanton violation of the laws of hospitality and the comity of 
nations, and to demand that the Governor of Utrir should be 
given up to them, filing which, they added, Khwdrazmshih 
must prepare for wan His only answer was to kill Bughrd 
and send back the two Mongols, whose beards be had shaved 
off* Thereupon the Mongols held a or general 

assembly, at which it was decided to attack the Empire of 
Khwirazm* 

In spice ofa tiifimg tniml success, Muhammad tChwirazm- 
shAh remained initctive and remote from the point of danger, 
entrusting the defence of the fronder to the Governors of the 
threatened towns, and waiting, it is said (though perhaps only 
toe?ttcnuate his cowardice and irresolution) a moment which 
the astrologers should declare favourable for his enterprise. 
And while he thus waited, in the autumn of a*d. tafQi, the 
storm hurat on Transoaiana, UtrAr fell after a siege of five 
of six months; its Governor, the murderer of the merchants, 
was taken alive and put to death hy having molten alver 
poured into his eyes and cars; and the survivors of the mas¬ 
sacre which ensued were diivcn to fiukhAri, there to be 
employed against their co-religionists in the manner already 
described. After tffzkand and two or three other smal| 
towns had been sacked, Jand was reduced after a short siege, 
and plundered for nine days, but the inhabitants were, for a 
wonder, spared* Banikat nezt fell; Khujand was gallantly 
defended by Timur Malik ; and In the early part of the year 
A.D. laao the Mongol hosts were masters of BuiMri, which 
they plundered and burned, massacring a great number of the 
inhabitants, and outraging their wives, sisters, and daughters 
Amongst thiK who, preferring death to dishonour, died fighting 
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were the Qidf Badni^d-Dfrij the Imim Ruknu’*^d-Dlnj and hk 
son. The turn of Sainarc|and came next; it surrendered on 
the fourth day of the siege, was plundered in the usual waj, 
and z large number of Its inhabitants killed or reduced to 

Meanwhile Muhammad iChwiraamshih contanued to retreat, 
wanifng the inhabitants of the towns through which ht passed 
to do the best they could for themselves^ since he could not 
protect I hem. Believing that the Mongols would not dare to 
cross the Okus, he halted lor a while at Nkblpur, but three 
weeks beer, learning that they were already in Khunds^n, he 
fled westwards to Qua win, whence he turned baefc into Gfldn 
and Miziindarin^ There, being diverted hy most of hb 
followers and attacked by pleurisy, he died^ a miserable and 
hunted fugitive^ on an isbnd in the Caspian, nominating his 
son^ the brave Jal^tu^d-Dtn, as his successor* His mother, 
Turkin Khitdn, together with his wives^ children, and jewels, 
fell into the hands of the Mongols. Khwdiazm next fell, and, 
irritated by the stubborn resistance which it had offered, the 
Mongols put to the sword nearly ail the inhabitants except the 
artisans and craftsmen, who were tmnsported into Mongolia^ 
According to the author of the the 

besieging army numbered 5O1OOO, and each man of them had 
twenty-four prisoners to kill 1 Amongst tho^ who perished 
was the venerable and pious NajmuM-^Din KubnL* The 
inhabitants of Xirmidh were similarly treated, and in addition, 
because one old woman was found to have swallowed a pearl, 
their corpses were eviscerated. * 

The bloodthirsty ferocity of the Mongols seems to have 
increased in proportion to thdr successes, and seldom indeed, 
from this time onwards, do we hear of any mercy shown by 
the Tartars to the inhabitants of the towns which they 
subdued. At Balkh, at Nusrat^lCuh, at Nasi, at Nkhlpdr, 

* D'Ohswn, VoL pp. 3&a-70, qj Bifc. 

" Sec l^rs cd Lees^ pp. 486^^, 
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at Mcrv, and ckcwhere, the ^mc atrodaua masactcs in- 
variably followed the capture or surrender of the town. Those 
slain at Merv done arc computed by IbnuH-AthIr at 700,000, 
but the author of the yuftAn-^pi^hd raises thdr number to the 
enormous total of 1,300,000, “not counting those whose 
corpses remained hidden In obscure retreats.'^ At Nfsh^pdf 
the heads of the slain were cut off, Jest any living creature 
might be overlooked amongst them, and built into pyramids, 
the heads of men, women, and children being kept apart. 
Herit jared somewhat better, but B^miyio, where a Mongol 
prince was slain in the attack, was utterly destroyed, not even 
spoils of war being taken, so that for a hundrEKi years it 
remained a d^rt void of inhabitants* That nothifig might be 
wanting to complete the rum which they had wrought, the 
Mongols frequently destroyed alt the grain which they did 
not need, and often, a few days after they had retired from a 
town which they had sacked, used to send a detachmeni to 
revisit Its ruins and kill such poor wretches as had emerged 
from the hiding-places which had sheltered them from the 
first massacre. This happened at Mervj where 5,000 survivors 
of the terrible slaughter menrioned above were thus dcstrDyed, 
Torture was freely used to make ebe vanquished disclose 
hidden treasure^ and, as might be expected of tbcttc who held 
human life so cheaply, the treasures of literature and art 
preserved in these andent cities were nithlessly destroyed* 
Juwaynf says that, in the Miisulmin lands devastated by the 
Mongols, not one In a thousand of the inhabitants survived \ 
and declares that even should nothing happen thercafto' until 
the Resurrection to check the incrcaic of popularion in 
Rhurdsin and ‘Ir 4 q-i-*Ajatn, the popularion of these two 
provinces could never attain the tenth pan of what it was 
before the Mongol invasion*^ It was the terror of the 
Mongol deeds which lent such deadly meaning to iHeir 
fitertotyped summons m suritmdcr which they addressed to the 
1 D'Ohttou, cje, voi i* pp, J50-5I1 fld 
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mhabitunts df each doomed city :—you do not stibmit^ 
how can we tell what will happen ? God otily knowi what 
will happen f ” * 

The habits and customs of the Mongols^ disgusting in 
thcmsetvcsi were tn several respects especi4dly repugnant tu 
Muhammadan l^ing. They were ready to eat not only 
things unclean in tsHm^ but things ^senttally Icxithsami:, 
ratSj cats^ dogs, and even worse : “Ci^jf says Jean de 

Plan Carpin^ ** mat ^mma imindi p^sknt j vidimMs £9i 
ftiam pfdimlss manducart/^^ Not only did they dislike 
washing themselves : they n^t It a pen^ offence, nav, even 
a capital offence, to wash hands or garments in running water. 
It was also a capital afience with them to kill animals by 
cutting their throats, the only way in which, according to the 
Muhamitudans, they can be lawfully killed when intended far 
food ; instead of this it was their practice to cut open the 
body, ani!^ inserting the hand, to squecte or tear out the 
heart.if In general they were, however, tolerant to the verge 
of ladtudinananism in nmtcfs of religion, and accorded certain 
privil^cs, such as exemption from UJte^ to the ministers of 
ail creeds, as well as to pbyiic^ns and certain other classes 
of men. With Chingbt Khin, indeed, it was a polincal 
principle to (avQur ill rcligioni eqiuU^, but to give his ?(<hrrinn 
. to none j and fChan {a,i>. 1357-94) was the first 

^ Jt™ his hoiue to adopt a defiiiite creed, to wit, BuddhisiD ; while 
[Atjmad) Khin (a.d. (262-84) ah j Ghfein Khin 
KpLtJ. 1295-1304) were the first to embrace Islim, iti which 
rdigion the successors of the latter in Persia continued. 
Thus were the aims of the Christians, who had great hopes of 
winning the Mongols to thdr faith and dealing a deatbUlovr 
to Islim, frustrated; and the most permanent and precious 




■ D'DhBsotiT 0t- cif-T vul. i, p, 

* tbfidit p. 41 [ a£f 

■ Thii fllatulcof the Mongols ivas revived by Qubilay Khin under dr- 
dunManctt ridated by d'Olifisod jnJ, u, pp, 431-^3). 
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firuics of the various Cbriscism piisBions sent to the Mongol 
Court of Qariqrjrum are the vaJ liable nazonls of their traveb 
and experiences left by Jean de Pbn Carpin (Planocarpini’)i 
Rubruquts (Guillaume dc Ruyibrock)^ and other monks and 
priests^ who bravely fticed a thoussuid dangers and hiardshifa in 
the hopes of winning so great a victory for their Chumh, 
Yet it wfts some rime before the Christian potentates of 
Europe realised that the gr^t KhAn of the Tjxrtars, whp 
continued from time to time to address to them letters m the 
Mougnl language and l^yghdr script, was no longer to be 
regarded as a possible convert to Chrisrianityj as clearly 
appears from a letter addressed to UIjiytA Khudi-handa by 
Edward II., dated from Northampton on October 16 , 

Yet, apart from mere political ntppr^kfmfnti beiween the 
Mongols and the potentates of Europe, which aimed at 
combined acrion against the Muslims, the support of the 
Armenians, and the recovery of the Holy Land from the 
Muhammadan dominion, certain tribes btdcmgmg to the 
Mongol confedention, such as the ICeraites, actually profe^ed 
Chrisdantty, certain princesa®! nf the hlood-noyaJ, such as 
0 nlk Khit uTi, were apparently gimuinely attached to that 
religion/and two of the fl-lCh^s of Persia, Taqudar Ab^Qiad 
and Uljiytu Kbudi-banda, both in later days vehement 
professors and supporters of the Muhammadan doctrine, 
were actually baptized in inEmcy^ in each c:ase under the 

r mc of Nicolais t * ' - ^ • 

Infinitely dmtrucrivc and disastrous as it was to lift, 
1 gaming, and dviUsation^ and opcciatly to the Arabian 
culture, which, as we have already seen, maintained itself 
with such extraordinary vitality in Persia for six ccntiirie% 

^ See d'Dhaion^ €ff, iral. K PP- J Hemu^^s 

mr (a rtlat(£rm po£itiiitt£i PnneeM cMriU^m £i 
j«fnl ki ffLits fii Fmtw amse tcJ Erti^/TMrj: 

* Ihjil.H voL iVp p. ^ Oil coic. 

V rhM., voL iilj pp. 3i6i-b} tiji incJ vol. fuTc. 
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long aiter the w^vc of Arab conquest bad utterly subdded, tbe 
Mongol int-asioD did, perhaps coutam 
elemrntSp and the Mongol character^ for all 113 rccldess 
ferocity, potendaiLties of good. One of its few good 

effects was the cxcraordinary iniermixiure of remote people^ 
resulting in a refreshing of somewbat stagnant mental reser¬ 
voirs, which it brought about. In Europe it a cause, 
if not the chief causc^ of the Rcnaisance, for it rhrust the 
Ottoman Turks out of the obscurity of Khur^sdn into the 
prominence of Canstannnople} and was thus ultimately 
responsible for the destruction of the Byzantine Empire and 
the dispersion of the Greets and their treasures Into Europe- 
le also, by the breaking down of a hundred frontiers and the 
absorption of dozens of States, great and small, enabled 
travellers Ute Marco Polo to mate known tn Europe the 
wonders, hitherto so jealously guarded, of nearly the whole 
of Asia, And within Asia it brought eogethcr, first in con¬ 
flict and then in consultation, Persians' and Arabs with 
Chinese and Tibetans^i and confronted, oil terms of equality 
which had not caisled for five or six centuries, the doc ton 
of Islim wich Christian monks, Buddhist lamaSj Mongol 
hskhskii or medicine-men, and the representadves of other 
religions and sects. 

Of course, matters were very much improved when HuHgd 
fChin^s succissars in Persia abandoned their hrathen super- 
stitLons and embraced the religion of Islilm, which soon 
resulted tn tbeir alienation from their pagan kinsmen of 
Qariqorum and tbeir idcncificadan with, and final absorption 

^ in a.p- iJTi two Persian ctigioeerst ’Ala'u'd-Din an4 rsma^il, wi^ 
emploj'edi Kblni at ibe siege of Fiinching In Cliina (d'Ohsscoi 

ciLf Tol. ik Pi ; while Hulagii IChin^ when he tel nut on hia cam¬ 
paign against Persia and Ba^hil^ in mtx 1^5^, bruu^fat with hEm a 
thousand Chinese en^tnecti to cofistnict and work otapulbi and other 
artillery ’tdI. tiif p- tJ5h The celcbirated Persian ssbioiionier and 

phiJoHi|ilier, Naslrn'il-Dui was aisisted by Cbipcee asIranoTJiers in 
Ibe cCKtapiMion nf tl^e /(/, or TaWes, which he ^n&trcHded for Hidagu 
Khan alniul A. 11 . (IbiU., Uip p. 
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mtO| the con(|ucrcd people ovei' which they niEcd+ , But even 
HuHgu Khan^ the destroyer of Baghdid and deadly foe of 
islaiOf was the patron of two of the greatest Persian writers! 
of this period, the astronomer Najtru^d-Din of 
hisiori^ ‘Ati AfaILh of Juwayn^ author of the TW rfifA-j“= ' ^ ; 

yahdif-guikd^ or " Hbtnry of the Conqueror of the World,^* ^ ^ 

Chingiz. Khiiu Two other hisCorians ^Abdu'Mh ’ 

Ka^lu'il&h of Shlriz, better known as ^. 

the Rashldu^d-Din Fadlullih^ both of whom flourisheo^ 

in the reign of Ghizdji KhAn (A.D- 1295-1304), must c:cr-K.^Os*' 
taixily be ranked amongst the greatest of those who have . ^ 

written tn the Persian language on this important branch of 
knowledge^ Peisiaii literalure, indeed^ in the narrower sense 
of that term, can hardly be said to have suffered permancntljr 
from the Mongol Invasion, since three of the greatest and 
most famous poets of Persia, Sa*dl of ShlrAE^ Farldu*d'Dtri 
‘A| 0 r, and Jalalu'd-Din RAml were conicmporary with it, and 
many other niEJst famous poets were subsequent to it; but 
the destruction of Baghdid as the metropolis of Islim, and its 
reduction to the rank of a provincbil town, struck a latal blow 
at the semblance of unity which had hitherto subsisted 
amongst the Muhammadan nations^ and at the prestige and 
Stains in Persia of the Arabic language, which, hitherto the 
chief vehicle of all culture. Henceforth becomes practically the 
language of the theologians and philDSopbeis only, « that 
after the close of the thirteenth century we shall relatively 
seldom have occasion to speak, of Arabic works produced in . 
Persia,. 

We must now proceed to consider, in broad outline onlji 
the several, periods of Mongol ascendancy in Persia, which 
may be saiif to extend from the first invasion of that country by 
Chingiz KhAn in a^d. 1219 to the death of Abu Sa^fd Khin 
in ArD. 133St to which succeeded half a century of anarchy, 
culminating in another Tartar inTasion, that of TfmAr-t-Lang, 
or Lame Timtlr,” better known in Europe as Tamerlane 
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(a*d. i jSo—This hst crcnt^ which forms the transitfan 
to what may ^rlj be cailei^ the history of Modem Persia, lies 
outside the scope of this voliime^ which dofy extends to the 
Mongol period properly so called j and it is dJily mentianed 
here as a landmart which the reader should keep in view* 
The first period of Mongol ascendancy may he called, in 
Stanley Lanc-Poole's nomcnckture, that of the Great OAn s 
[Chinglst, Ogotiy^ Kuyut, and Mangs^ )a.o6-57), 

ditfing which the whole empire ccnqiicred by the Mongols 
was ruled from Qardqortini by lieutenants or pro-consuls 
directly appointed from the Mongo! mctropiolis. At the great 
quri/tdj held in a.i>. 1^51, at the begifining of Mangii^s 
reign, two expeditions were resolved on, each oF which was 
entrusted to one of Chingfz Khan’s grandsons, both brothers 
of the reigning emperor Mangfi, namely, the expedition 
against China, directed by Qubildy Khin ; and that against 
Persia, Mesoporamia, and Asia Minor, directed by Huligil KJiin. 
^ The second period, which may be called that of the heathen 
lUKhins, or hcfeditaTy viceroys of Persia and Western Asia, 
begins with the arrival of Huligd Khin on the hither side of 
the 0x115 in January, 1^56, and ends wtEh the killing of 
Eaydiii on October 5, 1295^ During this period Islam was 
gradually regaining strengtli, and fighting with evcr-mcrcasing 
success the hacdc against Buddhtsm and Christianity, while 
the bonds uniting the Persian fUKhAns with the Mongols of 
the “mother country” were undergoing gradual dissolution^ 
It is worth untieing, as illustrating the gradual change of 
rclipoiis feding amongst the Mongol settlers In Persia, chat, 
while the vtolrnt death of Afimad Taqudar in Augnst, 1283, 
was. In part at least, cmicd by his zeal for Islim,! the equally 
violent death of Baydd twelve ycar^ kitr was krgdy due to 
his dislike of that rdigion and his predilccrion for Chris- 
cianity while the first act of his successor, Ghizin, was to 

^ vd, iii^ p, 6o3. 
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make public profession of tbe Mubammadan and to 

destroy ibe Chmdati churcbes and Buddhist tempEcs which 
had been erected in Peraia^ At a later date (a*o» 1300) he evtii 
ordered that all the ifalfubh^ nr Mongol priest% resident in 
Persia should either sincerely embrace Islim or else leave the 
country, on pain of death.* Yet on the accession of Ghi^in 
Khin in 1295 the heathen and Sftti-MusUm faction of 
the Mongol nobles and generals, disguOed at his zeal for 
Islim^ formed a conspiracy to dethrone him which was 
quenched in their blood,® Ten years later, when Islim 
thpraughlj re-established as the dominant rcligiofi kti Persia, 
we find some of the Mongol princesses and nobles endeavour¬ 
ing to induce Uijiytu Khudi-banda to- renounce the Muham¬ 
madan faith and return CO the reUgion of his ancestors, but 
of course without success 1 3 and this appears to be the 
last manifestation in Persia of Mongol paganism, which in 
earlier dap showed itself in such revolting forms as the sacri- 
fice of girls chosen for their eairemc beauty to the wuntr/ of 
deceased Mongol emperors, and the wholesdc murder of all 
persons met by the funeral tsriigi^ lest the news of the death 
should become known before it was oMcially proclaimcti 4 
To return now to the pcHodi of Mongol ascendancy which 
we have just distinguished. In the first, or purely destructive 
period, we have to consider two separate waves of invason, 
that of Chingiz Khdn (a.p. 1119-27}, and that of Hutigti 
Klidn (a.d, *155-65)# The first fell chiclly on Khurisin, 
and extended westwards as far as Ray, Qum, Kishiii, and 
Hamadin. During it were performed those prodigi^of valnur 


* D'DhdOixi, vQb iV| pp. jflt-iSj. 

* Ibid., vot. IT, pp, iS7 ft siqq. 3 rbid.^ rot pp. ^9-|39^ 

* Forty of the most bcamltcd maidens were taetibeed by C^otay to 

tke l^jErit trf CbibgLC ITh-bi vol^ U+ p. JJh 'veil aa a amiabcr 

oJ the liaeat horses ; while the aaldJcfs who acaampanied the 

impie off Khhi to its last resting-pboe hi the Ailai Atcnmliiios 

declared ihal uu the way thither they liad kilkd oo ffewer than ^ooo 
pcTsciu I (d'Ohsfioii, voL if p- 
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wrought by Jiljlu d-Dlo KhwirannsbAh snd chronicled 
so fully and graphi'ally by his secretary, ShihAbu'd-Dfn 
Muhammad of Nasd, who accompanied him undl he met Jifs 
death at the hands of a Kurd on August 15, a.d. 1231. The 
second wave of Huligii’s invasion brohe on Khiirisin at the 
beginning of a.d, 1256, engulfed alike the heretical tmallis 
of Alami^t and Kdhistin and the orthodox Caliphate of 
Bsghdid, and was only stemmed by the gallant Mamelukes of 
battle of ‘Ayn Jdldt, which was fought on 
Friday, September 3, a.d, ii6o, and resulted in a decisive 
victory for the Egiyjtians, notable as the first victory gained 
by the Muslims over the Mongols since the death of JaMli'd- 
Din Khwirazmshih thirty years before, I Henceforth the 
spell was broken, and the Muslims, perceiving that their 
terrible foes were, after all, not invincible;, plucked up a fresh 
courage which showed itsdf on many a blood-stained field, 
notably at the battle of ‘Ayntih, on April 16, 1177, when 
Bayban (al-Malifc adlj-DMhir) utterly defeated the Mongol 
army, of whom 6,770 were left dead on the Geld. Stil! 
greater was the victory obtained at Marj u’s-Safkr, near 
Damascus, on April 13, 1303, by the Egyptians under 
al-Maliku^u-N 4 fir, who brought with him on his triumphal 
entry into Cairo [,600 Mongol prisoners in chains, each 
carrying round his neck the head of another Mongol skin in 
the l&ttle, while in front marcbed a thousand spearmen, each 
carrying another Mongol head on his lance. 

We have already sufficiently described the savage proceed¬ 
ings of Chingiz Khin's troops in the first invasion, and chose 
who desire to follow in detail the miseries suflered by Utrir, 
Jand, Banikat, Bukhid, NishipiSr, Samarqand, KhabushJn, 
Isftri In, Odmghdn, Simnin, Nakhshab, Urgajij (^also 
called Kurkdnj and, by the Arabs, Jurjiniyya), Tirmidh, 
Balkh, Nu^rat-Kuh, Nasd, Kharandjir, Merv, Herit, Kar- 
dawin, Bimivin, Ghazna, Ray, Qum, Mardgha, Arbil, 

[ Kishin, Baylaqdn, Hanudin, and scores of other Persian 
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towns and hamlet*, can find it all set forth in the Tarikh-i- 
yaMn-guihdj the yAmi^u^t-T^iwdrikh^'w the works of d'Ohssori 
(w Sir Henry Howorth, from whicli they may also convince 
themselves that the su^-ings endured by Persia and Asia 
Minor were almost equalled by thofic of Central Asia and 
China, and almost surpassed by those of Eastern EEimpe, 
During the reign of (^bildj Khin (^A.n. 1260-^4], when 
Marco Polo was making his memorable* journeys through the 
Mongol Empire, that empire had attained its greatest eatent, 
nay, perhaps a greater eJftent than any other empire has 
ever attained for it included China, Corea, Cochin-China, 
Tibet, India north of the Ganges, Persia, most of Asia Minor, 
the Crimea, and a Urge part of Russia, as far west as the 
Dnieper.^ Li Pereia, as we have wen, their empire pracdcalLy 
colbpsed on the death of Abd Sa 4 d in A.D. 1335, and in 
China about fifty years later, but in Russia their dominion 
endured until the close of the fifteenth century.^ The Ust 
remnants of the Mongol Empire, the Khinates of Khiva 
Khwirazm) and Bukhiri, only lost their independent exist* 
ence some thirty and odd years ago (a.d, 1868 and 1872), 
while the Khilnate of the CHinea was extinguished in ijSj, 
and a lineal descendant of this house, Sulfin Qjrfm-Giriy 
Katti Giriy, married a Scotch wife and settled in Edinburgh^ 
Across the dark days of Chingiz KhLiV invasion, when the 
Persian sky was obscured by the smoke of burning towns, and 
the Persian soil was soaked with the blood of her children, the 
personality of Jalilu’d-Dfn KhwaFazmshih Hashes like some 
brilliant but inelFectuaJ meteorf A mote dauntless prince, 
perhaps, never fought a more desperate fight, and he deserved 
a better fate than to die ai last fin 1231), hdpiess and 
unarmed, at the hands of a Kurdish mountaineer^ We have 
seen how his father, *Ala’u^d-Din Muh^n^nnad Khwirazm- 

^ D'Ohisan, vul, tl, pPp 477 €i 

* tijin.f vcL iS^ pp, 

3 See Laua-File’s MaMmmadan l^iroiiiu^ p. 
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shiLhf by the terror of the Mongols froni the likeness 

of ravcnijig wolf into that of a timid hare,, died miserably;^ a 
bufitcd fugitive^ op an isbjid m the Caspian Sea, ip taiO; 
while his proud and cruel giapdmother, Xiirklp KM tun, 
whose last act before abandonifi-g Kiiw^razpi was eo murder 
in Cold blood the helpless princes of the flouscs ot SeljuEj], 
Gbur, and other royal lines (here detained as hosiages,^ was 
carried capdve by Chingl’jii to Qaratjorum, in A.tj^ iiag, and 
by him bidden to halt and weep a last adieu to her country as 
she was conducted across the frori tiers of Khwiraam^^ For^ 
the moment Jalilu^d-Oi% girt with his lachcr^s sword and 
fortified by hU fathcr^s blessing, could only fly before the 
storm towards the Indian frontier ; 3 and here it was that one of 
his most celebrated achievements -was performed. He and his 
little army were overtaken on the banks of the Indus by a 
Mongol host of greatly superior strength. After offering a 
desperate resistance, ia which he dtsphiyed the most con¬ 
spicuous gallantry, Irom dawn dll mid-day, and jSnally ptr- 
ceiviiig that the battle was irretrievably ioiit, he made a final 
and desperate charge ; then, turning quickly, he stripped off 
his armour, and, with hU hm^, plunged into the river and 
swam across it to (he ptber side, followed by the survivorsi of 
his army, many of whom pmshed by drowning or by the 
arrows of the Mongols.4 Rallying (he remrEants of fais army, 
he first repelled the attack of an Indian prince named Jiidl; 
then, encouraged by this success and strengthened by fresh 
reinforcememts and supplies^ threatened Qar^ja, Prince of 
Sind, and Iltaimish, Prince of Dihl^ and, in spite of their 

* D’OJissonp toL i, pp. 258-559. 

■ Iby., toL [, p, JI 3 , I tol. 1, p* 355. 

* I h ii f iT toI. 4 FP' 30^ moUiief^ wlfp, an d! tether fcmiilc 

rektkKLfl who war* wilh lo the feJl \mo the 

haniJs of IhE MdJiigQlH y but atLTHiSmg (o hi* lecrptafy^ an-Nasawf,. 
lalatu'd^Din, bemg wiabk to kifc Uiei% izunaistl liiein, at Ihctr own 
reqqnt In be E|rown«i in the rivers Eesl they iboukl luiFer wow thmEs 
jit tlic hantla of (hdr entei luet. 
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allmnce ag^nst Kiiu^ niaJnt2.incd hinu^lf on their territort-cs 
imril the retreat of the purswirig Mongols permitted him to 
re-enter Persia and endeavour to regain of his 

fether's Empire. 

His achievements mnd adventures diiring the remaitiing 
eight years of his life may be read in detail in the monograph 
of his secretaryf an-Nasawf^ of which not only the Arabic tent 
but an excdleru French transbtion ha* been published by 
HoudaSb His hand was against every man, for he had to 
contend not only with the Mongols^ who were ever on his 
tracks, but with the faithlessness of his hrotherj Ghiyi±u*d- 
Dj n, a nd tjie d isloyalty of JBuraq the mler of Klrmin, 

And, as if this was not enough^ he must needs attack the Caliph 
of fiaghdid, chastise the Turkmans and the A^assins, and 
invade Georgia. In A.D, 1213 we see him starming through 
Kirmin, Firs, and Isfahan to Ray ; in tiaf he defeats and 
slays the Caliph's general QushtbnAr, pursues his army oimosi 
to the gates of Baghdad, takes T'abrtz, and successfully attacks 
the Georgians ; in 1216, having reduced Tiflfs, he has to 
hasten back 10 the south-east of Persia to punish Bujjq Hijib 
for a treacherous incriguo with the Mongols \ m 1227, having 
chastised the Ttirkmins and the Asasins, he defeats the \ 
Mongols at Dimghin, and puts to death four hundred of them 
who hill into his hand% defends I^fahin against them, and 
again, hearing that the Georgians are forming a confederacy 
against him, turns hack thiihcr, kills four of the greatest 
champions in single combat, and inflicts on them a crushtfig 
defeat; in 1229, wbili: striving to organise a league of Muslim 
princes against the Mongols, he is surprised and put to flight 
by on army of 30,000 Mongols under Noydn Chonnighdn, 
but succeeds in taking Ganja (now Eli^avetpolJ. But after 
this his fortune seems to lail and his energy to flag i he takes 
to drink and grows purposeless, mebmeholy, and even maudlin, 
as shown by hb exaggerated and unreasoning grief over the 
death of his favourite, Qilij i and, finaUy, fleeing from the 

30 
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4SO 

Mpngols, is^ as wc have sccdp murdered in a Kurdish village 
on August 15, iijr. Much uncertainty prevailed as to hti 
late, which even the great historian Ibnul^Athlr declared 
htmscir unable to ascertain^ and for twenty-cww years after 
hi5 death rummiis were constantly arising in Persia that be 
had reappeared^ whiLe several itopostnrs who pretended to be 
he were arrested^ examined, and put to death by the Mongols.^ 
Xhisj indeed, is no unitjuc phenomenon in the case of a 
nadonaJ hero who is the last hope of a lost cause; the same 
thing happened, far ejcample, irt the case of our English 
Harold, and the parallel is rendered clcsser by the fact that 
popular tradition in both cases represents the hero as with¬ 
drawing fram the world, living the life of an a nchorite , and 
dying at last, at a ripe old age, in the odour of sancrity.r^ 
Chingfi Khin died in China on August j 8, 
twenty-second year of his reign and the sixiy^fxth of his age, 
but two years eUpsed ere the Mongol princes 
and chiefs could he assembled from all parts of 
the lands they had conquered to the furitidjf 
Convened to choose hb successor. The actual election of 
his ton ,Ogotdy, therefore, was approximately synchronous 
with the death of JaMlu^d-Dln and the extinction of the 
line of fChwirazmshihs. The reign of Ogotiy was com- 
parativdy short, for he died in December, 1241, his death 
being accelerated by that passion for strong drinic which was 
one of the many evil characteristics of his race. Its chief 
events were the foundation of the Mongol capital of Qari- 
qorum in a.d. 1235, the expedition despatched against Persia 
. under the Nay in Chormighun, and the invasion of Russia 
I and Poland in a.d. £136-41^ Thb kst was cbkractcrised 
by the same honors which had already been enacted in Persia i 
Moscow, Rostov, Yaroslav, Tver, Chernigov, Kiev, aho 
Cracow, Pest,and many less celebrated towns, suffi^red the full 

* D'Otiwu, vol, in, pp. 65^06. 

* 5 ec my edition ol Davrlatfibabp pp. 147-14SL 
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rigours of Mongol cruelty, and fn Poland alono 170,000 cara 
of victims slain, mostly in cold blooii, were coUected in sacks 
by the invaders as evidence of their prowess. All Christen¬ 
dom was deeply tnoved by the news of these atrocides, and 
Pope Gregory IX sent a ciiruUr letter to all Christiiui princes 
wherein he strove to incite them to a crusade against the 
TarCarSt Yet, judged by Mcingtil standards, Ogotay had the 
reputation of being a miJd and liberal ruler, and is so described 
even by the Muhammadan authors of rhe T^rlkk~t-^aMn~ 
pi\ha and the l[aba^aUi~'N&\\ri (ed. Nassau Lees, pp. 380—396), 
both of whom give instances of his personal clemency and dis¬ 
like unnecessary bloodshed, which contrasted strongly with 
the ferocity of his elder brother, Chaghatdy^t 

On the death of Ogotiy his widow, Turiktna, earned on 
the government until her eldest son, Kayuk, could return to 

ficifit d! Ktipiii. from the campaign against Ri^ia and. 

Poland in which he was engaged at the time of 
his father^s death. The gre^t ^artlfdj at which be uiis 
formally elected was remarkable for the number of repre¬ 
sentatives of foreign and more ur less subject nations who 
attended it, amongst whom were Included represen cat ives of 
the Caliph of Saghddd, the Shajfkftu'b-y^ibsi^ nr Grand Master 
of the A^assins of Alaindt, arid two monks sent by the Pope, 
one of wham was John of Planocarpiini yean de Plan Carpin), 
to whose memoirsi wc have alrrady ahudect The bttcr, who 
presented letten from the Pope dated August, 12+5, were well 
received, mr two of Kuyilk's Minister^ Kadak and Chingij, 
professed the Christian religion, which their infiuoice called 
their master to regard with some favour 5 but the representa¬ 
tives of the orthodox Citiiph and of the heretical ShajiJmV* 
yaba/ were dismuied with menaces which were soon to be 
made good. The Christians, indeed, were already inclined to 
overlaok the atrocities committed on their cn-religionists m 

* Eicc aiso my ediUnti oC Dawtatshah., pp. iS3-i54a where one or two of 
these anecdotet are cUed. 
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Russia and Poland, and to hail the Mongols as the desxmyai 
of Sataccn power besides the Papal representatives sent to 
the ercat aunltiu a Dominican mission was sent to Baydu, m 
Pers,^ in A.O, 12+7, while a mission headed by Rubniqins 
(Guillaurae dc Ruysbroeh) was despatched by- St. Louis 
Nicosia, the capital of Cyprus, on February lo, Jl+g. T is 
last did not arrive at Qarlqorum until the end of a.o* ia53» 
when Kuyik had been succeeded by Mangd. ^ . 

Kuyilt died in April, 124 ^, and was succeeded by his 
cousin Mangd, the »n of Tuliy, the son of Chingts, who 
was crowned on July t, The gran sons 

Ktiao ^ df Ogotiy, greatly incensed at the passing of the 

** supreme power out of their branch of the family, 

conspired against him, but were captured ere they could effect 
anything, and put to death. 1 Two great cupeditions were 
resolved on at this same furiUdy of 1251 , against China and 
against Persia. The former was entrusted to QuhOiy, the latter 
to Huligii, both brothers of the Emperor MangiL With the 
1 arrival of Huligd in Persia we enter the second of the three 
1 periods of Mongol dominion (a.D. 125^5)* 

' the heathen 11-Khdns, when Persia and Wes^o ^ w«e 
assigned to a particular branch of the Mongol royal fami y, 
who, though subject to the Great Khin, became pracdcajly 
independent even before their conversion to Wim finally 
identified them with their subjects and cut them off from their 
heathen kinsmen In Mongolia and China. We may, thcr^ 
fore, for our purposes^ ignore the glories of « Kuhb JChw 
and the splendours of bis capital, “ Xanadu or am u 
Pekin)^ made femihar to English readers 
by Coleridge and Longfellow, and confine our attenaw to 
the doings of Huligfi r Longfellow} 

and hb descendants, the Il-Khins of Persia- ^ 

Hidigi started from Qariqorum in July, 1152 , having 
received special instructions to exterminate the Assassins and 
" D’Ohswnt ToK p* 240. 
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t(} destroy the Caliphate of Baghdad, He was siccDinpaiiicd 
hy a number of Cbin^ cngiiiccr^ md amUerymeii * Co assist 
HiditfiL ^ opermcionfi. He proceeded 

slowly at first, spent tht sutumer of 1154 in 
Turkistlfi, and only reached Satnarqiind, where he remained 
for forty days^ in September, 1255. Ac Kesh he was met, 
in Jamiaiy, 1^56, by Arghun, who had been rE-appointed 
Governor-General of Persia by Mang^ in a,*}* 1253, and 
who was accompanied by his chief secretaiy^ or 
Bahi^u^d-Din Juwaynt, and his son, *A|i Malik Jtiwaynl. 
The latter was attached to Huligu in the capacity of secre¬ 
tary, accompanied him through this cnomentous campaign, 
was present at the sack of Alamfit, the chief stronghold of 
the Assassins, and was thus in a position to make use of the 
most authentic and authoritative materiab for composing his 
great history, the yahd»-^shd^ to which we have repeatedly 
had octaaoQ to allude. 

Of the carlirr history of the Assassins, or IsmaHlis of 
Alamut, we have already spoken. The first of thetn was 
^ the celebrated ^asaii-i-$abb^, the contempo^ 

RnimjA of tbf * v i r . . _ ^ 

BiifftSnmi 'Umar KiiayySni and originator of the 

**New Propaganda,'’ whose power may be said 
to date from his capture of the fijrtress of Akmi^t on Rajab 6, 
AM. 483 (= September 4, a,is. j 090), and who died on May 23, 
A.D. 1124.® He was a stem m a n , and, haring put to death 
both his Mfts for disobedience to the religious kw, he appointed 
to succeed him his colleague, Kiy4 Buzurg-uinmf^ from whom 
the rcfnaining si* Grand Masttere of die Order were directly 
descended. This irum** son Muhammad succeeded him on his 
death on January 20, AM. 1 ijB, and died on February ar, a.d, 

1161. He in turn was Ibllowed by his son Hasan, called by his 

* A tbuuiand, according to JawaynL 

’ riie« dal« ire taken rmtii |hc JJmi^ i^TawdTikh, whidi gi™ a 
mudi mare defaifcd hlsrary uf (he Isnta'tLES thin the with 

wiikii^ htfwtrer. it a^«e£ dosclyp oRen itrbatim. 
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foliawcr^ Mui^n ‘a/J HhiirihPs-ialdtit^ or ** on who^ 

mention be peace." This Basan boldly declared himself to be^ 
not the descendant af Kiyj BmEiirg-uiiim[d| but of the Fi|iinid 
Imim Niair b, aJ-Mustan^, in whose name the ^New Pit>- 
paganda^' had been carried on ; in other words, the Imim 
himselr~ not merely his representative. He had already in hb 
lather's lifetiiiie shown signs of such ambitions, which had 
been sternly repressed, some two hundred and fifty of his 
parrisins being put to death and an equal number eipell^ 
from Alamiit. But on hb lather's death he was in a pod don 
CO give effect to hb designs, and on Rama^dn j y, A.H, 559 
August £, A.n. 1164), he held a great assembly of all the 
Isma^llb, which be called ^id4-Qiy^nkti^ or “The Feast of 
the ResurrecdoR,'^ and, in a or homily which he 

preached^ not only dedarefl himself to be the but 

announced that the letter of the Law was henceforth abro¬ 
gated, and that all the prescriptions of Islim were intended 
not in a literal, but tn an allegorical sense. Thb annonnee- 
menc, being favourably received and gtocrally acted on by bis 
followers, greatly added to the horror with which the orthodox 
Muslims regarded thein, and ic was from this dme, according 
to Rasbldu'd-Dln Fadlulldh, that they began to be called 
!«/., the heretics par though ^asan chose 

to name hii new abode Mu*min-ihAd^ or “the Believer's 
Town*” He yearly elaborated the Isma^K doctrine in its 
philosophical aspects, and instituted a fnsh propaganda, which 
he called Da^m^-Qipimai^ or “ the Propaganda of the 
Resurrection.” Finally he was asgai^njitcd by his brother^ 
in-law, ^UMyn ibn NAmiwar, a scion of the once great 
house of Buwuyh or Daylatn, at Lamsaj, on January lOj 
AiD. i 166* He was succeeded by his sott, NuruM^Din 
Muhammad, who began by cadrpadng all the surviving 
Buwayhids, including his father's murderer, as an act of 
vengeance. He followed his fathcr^s doctrines and praedeeSt 
and possessed, it is said, considerable literary ability and know- 



/ 
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of phiJtisopIiy. He it was who converted the great 
philosopher, Falchm*d-0{n R^| by ** weighty and crcnchaot 
a-rgumcnts *^in othirr words, gold and ths — jf noE lo 

his doctrines, at least to a decent show of respectfulness 
towards the formidable organisadon of which he was the 
bead, and this was, indecdp the beginning of the philosopher's 
good fortune, since the hand^mc allawance which he received 
from Alamut oti condition that he refrained from speaking ill 
of the Isma^lUs, as had forincrly been hts wont, enabled him to 
present himself m a suitable manner to ihe princes of Ghdr, 
Shihdhu d-Dln and Ghlydihii*d-Dfn, and even to the ^reat 
Muhammad Khwintzmshih himself. 

Muhammad, the son of * 4 tM dfifArihri^saUm^ died 

on Sepiembcr 121a, and was succeeded by his son, 

Jolilud-Dln, who utterly reversed the polity of his jkiher and 
grandfather, abolished all antinoTiiianisiii, and dcctaxcd himself 
an orthodoa Mustnn, whence he was known as 
mdjf, “the New Musulmini,” or “Convert to Islitn.’^ He 
made ibrnul profession of his fcaky to the ‘AbbMd Caliph 
an-N^ir U-dlni ll^ih, entered into hiendly rcbitioiis with the 
surrounding Muslim princes, sent his mother (In a.d. 1210) 
to Mecca to perform the Pilgrimage, and, in order to con^ 
Vince the doctors of Qazwtn (who, as near neighbotifs of 
ALmnit, were least inclined to beJicve in the hnd fiJi 
character of his conversion) of his sincerity, invited them to 
send a deputation to inspect hss libraries and destroy all ^cb 
books as, in their opinion, savoured of heresy. AU were at 
last convinced of the genuineness of hrs profess>ion% and the 
Cabph shewed him honours so marked as to arouse the 
jealousy of KhwArazmshih, and cause the beginning of that 
estrangement between and Baghdld which had 

such fatal resuUs^r allied himself with the AtAbek 

Mudhafiaru'd-Oln Uzbek (a^d. 1313-15} against KA$im*d* 
Dfn MangU, and—alone of the Grand Masters of Ahundt— 

* See p. 4 j 6 su/f It. 
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rcsid'cd for jind a half beyond the shadow of his^ 

nesses in Anin^ and Adhaxbayjin. Laicr he alUeii 

hi myself with Jalilit'd-DJn Khwirazmshdhj hut, on the 
appearance of Chingiz Khin on the scenei he deemed it 
prudent to tender his allegiance to him, his ambassadors 
being the first to do homage to the hathen conqueror when 
he crossed the Oxus. This act probably put the final touch to 
the disgust which bis actions had inspired tn the sect of which 
he was the supreme pondiF, and very shortly afterwards, on 
November ^ or 3, a.d. raiO, he died suddenly, poisoned, as it 
wjB supposed, by some of his women. He was succeeded by 
his only son, ‘AU^u’d-Din, then only nine years of age, whose 
waiJr acted at first as his regent, and inaugurated his reign by 
putting to death, even by borning, a number of the late Grand 
Master's frinsde relatives whom he suspected, or pretended to 
suspect, of complicity in the death of JaHlu^d-Dln AiJW“ 

According to Rashldu^d-DIn, ^AM^u^d-Din, when about 
fifteen ycara old, developed a moody melancholia which made 
it dangeraus to approach him with any unwelconiE news, or 
to inform him of any circumstance likely to displease him- 
During his reign the great astronomer NasIrtt'd-DIn 
author of the well-known treatise on Ethics known as the 
jfihtdq-i-Ndiirl, wm kidnapped by Na?lru"d-DIn, the IsmnHlI 
Governor of Quhistan,^ and scut 10 Alamut, where he 
remained as an honoured. If unwilling, guest until it was 
captured by the Mongols, This fact has a double im* 
portancc:, literary and historical; literary, because, as already 
remarked (p. 21D it is probthle that, by confusion of 

names, a garbled version of it was incorporated jn the pseudo¬ 
autobiography of Nipr-i-Khusraw, who lived more than a 

* Ute worfe in qae^boti wat named after, uhI otigiiiall^f eediraEed lOp 
Uds N^ru'd'DiTi, thoagt Eti a laLer rtccnaidti Uit author apoTo^MS Jot 
tMi dedication and lor efftain eeqe^sians wtLti:li be made to l^iua'iU 
Hsnllmgnts. 
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centiirj and a half eariicf j historicalj because it was Nadru d- 
Db TiSsl who first induced the unfortunate Rukjiu’d-Din 
Khurshih, of whom wc shall speak directly, to surriiiider 
lumseir into the hands of the perfidious Mongols,* and after¬ 
wards persuaded HulAgi, when he was deliberating on the fete 
of al-Musti'fim bniih, the last ‘Ahbisid Caliph, that no 
vcng^nce wa^ likd]^ to folloiv his excc:iitioii+^ 
What irony th^t this doublf^ycd traitor should be the 
stutbor of on^ of the best-known works on Ethics wntten 
in Pershiti f 

^Ali"u"d-Dk married very young, and his ddest son 
Ruknu'd-^DiR KhiSrshiUi was bom when he was only eighteen 
years uf age. Between him and this ^n, whom he ori^naLly 
nominated jis his succesaorj so great a jealouay gradimlly grew 
up that he desired to revoke thb nomination ^ hut the IsmaHibs 
acting on their old principle, that an explicit iioininarioa to the 
Imirnate by an Imam was irrevocable, refused to allow it, 
and on the last day of 5 hawwdJ| a.h. ^S 3 I ^ Deceinber i, 
115s), ‘AUk’d-Din was found murdered at Shlr-kilh. The 
actual murderer, Hasan of Mliandardn, was killed by order of 
Ruknu'd-Dln, and his body was afterwards burned ; but it 
was believed that Rufcno*d-Din himself indeed ^asan to da 
this deed, in proof of which Etashidu'd-DIn adduces the fact 
that he caused Hasan to be a^ssinated instead of dialing with 
him by more regular and legal methods, for fear of the 
disclosures which he might make under eKamination. This 
historian, after remarking that no parricide escapes the swift 
and condign vengeance of Heaven (in proof of which be crtcs 
the of Shlrdye the Sisinian and al-Munta|ir, the 

^Abbdsld Caliph, both of whom murdered their hithers and 
lived hut a short while to enjoy the fruits of their crime}, 
points to the curious coincidence that Rufcnu^d-DIn finally 
surrendered himself Into the hands of his dcstToyers on the 

■ See my tran^latkip of Ibn Isfsndijdr's &/ J’atariiWfl, p. 259. 

^ D'ObJAon^ voL iil, ctu 4 and cdi* 5. 
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last day of SBuwwiI, 65-I- ( = Siuiday, November 19^ 
A,n* csacdy m year, adcording to the luJnar reckoning of 

the MubitdtnadaiiSf after hi^ father was ^und murdered, 

I We must npw return to Hufigu's expedition, which we left 
at Kesh in January, 1156. Tiin. and Khwif, two of the 
, strongholds of the Assassins in Quhistin, were the first places 
to bear the hnmt of fits attack* Both were taken about the 
end of March, 1256, and all the [nhabitants of the latter over 
ten years of age were put to dcftth, save a few girb of 
eacepdonal beauty, who were reserved for a worse &te* 
Then began die usual dctics of the Mongols, who, as already 
said, were wont to gaio all they could by lying promises ere 
they unsheathed the sword which no oath could blunt and no 
hlo^ satiate. Ruknu'd-Dtn, tom by convicting fenrs, had 
neither the courage to resUt to the bitter end nor the 
prudence to seek by a full and instant submission the hunt 
chance of a prolonged though ignominious life. He irkd to 
bargain, but always it was he who gave while the Mongols 
merely promised, ever tightening their nets upon him. He 
surrendered some of his strongholds on the underiitanding that 
the garrisons and inhahitants should he spared, and sene his 
brother, Shihinshih, with 300 other hostage^ to HuUgd} but 
soon,on some pretext, Shibinshdh was put to death at Jamil-ibad, 
near Qattwin (whence, says Juwaynt, the Qazwinis were after¬ 
wards wont to ufic the expre^on ^^sent to Jainil-dbddas 
a cuphitmism for “fuccutedand at a later date all the 
IsmaHils who had surrendered, even to the babes in their 
cradles, were ruthlessly slaughtered. Some of the stalwarts 
were for a doperate resistance, and, even after Ruktiu^d^Dfn 
KhuTshih had sought and obtained from Huldgd Khln a 
yrligk^ or written guarantee of safety, they repulsed a Mongol 
attack with great slaughter. But, as already said^ the end 
came on November 1% when Ruknu*d-Dln gave hiroself Up 
to the Mongob, and Alamut and Maymiin-Dizh were pillaged 
and burned. Malik-l-Jiiwaynl obtained permission froui 
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bis tn»teT, to sc1«ci from the world-renowned library 

of such books as he deemed most valuable und free i 

from taint of heresy, ui wdl w some astrononiical instru¬ 
ment; which he covcEedj and he has abo Jeft us a pretty 
circumstantial account of the strong and cunning workman¬ 
ship which made the Castle of Alamuc so tong impregnahle. 
According to a historical work hy Fakhnj*d-Dawb the 
Buwayhid which he found Ln the lihraryt it wus driginalLy 
constructed by one of the princes of Day km in 146 

( = a-D* 8to-6i)- Of the remaining strongliolds of the 



As^ssins in Persia (for the Syrian brsinchjwas never e^tirpaurf ^ 
in such fashion^ and their remnants sbll in that country)^ 
Lamsar was taken on January 4, A.P^ *^ 57 * Gird-i-Kilh 

was fidlJ unsubdued in a.h, 658 (= a.ij. i2bo% when Minhij- 
i-Siraj was writing his (cd* Nasau Lees, 

p, 418). 

M far the imfortuiutte Ruknu'd-Dln, he was taken ta Hama- 
(Un, and was at fiist well treated by his captors. A Mongd 
girl for whom he had cnnceivcd a passion was given him to 
wife, and be was prmented with a hundred dromedary stallions, 
whom it pleased him to sec fight with one another—a taste 
marc degraded, if not less appropnate 10 hti condiriun and 
pretensions, than his fbther^s Kxentric fiancy for pasturing 
sheep. But on March 19, a.d. 1257 (at hts own request, 
according to JuwaynJ and Rashid u"d-Dln, though this wc ma? 
be permitted to doubt}, be was sent olf under escort to 
Qariqorum to appear before Mangd Kh&n^ the Mongol 
Emperor. On the way thitber lie was compelled to summon ^ 
his officers m Quhbtdn to surrender their castles, of which the 
inhabitants, in spite of promises of safety, were of course 
massacred by the Mongols as soon as they had left the shelter 
of their walls, Jt2,QOO of tbem being put to death in Quhistin 
alone. At Bukbari RukiiuM-Din was roughly handled by his 
warders, and, on his arrival at Qariqonimt Mangi iCbdn 
ordered him to be put to death, observing chat it was a pity 
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tliat the pcst-horses had been uselessly farigued by bnngiiig 
him su fer, and issuing instnicfiofis that all of hi^ surviving 
followers were to be nithlcsly destroyed. V ast multitudes 
luiist have perishrd^ without doubt, but dot all, for remiiants of 
the sect, as I was informedi by a very intelligent and observant 
Bihl den ish of Kirmln, of whom I saw a great deal when I 
was in Cairo in the early part of the year 1903, still exist in 
Persia, while in India (under the name of “Khojas^' or 
“ KJi wajas**) and Chitril (under the nunc of Malldi^^ as well 
as in Zanzibar, Syria, and elsewhcfrc, they still enjoy a certain 
mflatnee and importimee, though it requires a great effort of 
iimgination to associate ^cir present pontiff, the genial and 
polished Aghi Khin, with the once fcdoubtablc Grand Masters 
□f Alaniiit and the “Old Man of the Mountaiii “ Le 
Viemt” of Marco Polo^s quaint narrative. 

j The extirpation of the Assassins won for Buligd KhJb the 

I applause of the orthodox Muhamumdans, but his next procedure 
was one which only those whose position rendered it impossible 
for them to speak freely could nLention withouE ^prcssions of 
the utmost horror. Six months after the unfortunate Ruknu^d- 
Dfn KJiurshih had been sent to meet his doom at Qardqorunit 
HuUlg^ Khin, having destroyed the Assassins root and branch, 
sent ftom Hamsiddn, which he had made his head-quartets, a 
summons to the Caliph al-Musta^iin bi*Jlih to surrender 
himself and Baghdid, for five centuries the mctiopoHitof Islim, 
to the Mongols. Two months bier, in November, 1257, 
Hutigu took the field. He was accompanied by several 
Muhammadan princes, such as Abd Bakr Sa^d-i-ZangEf the 
Atibck of SblrfisL, chicJly known as the patron of the great 
poet and writer, Sa^dl, and Hadru'd-Dh Ldid, the Atibek of 
Mosul, lo whom Ibnu^f-Tiqtiqi so often refers in his charming 
manual of hLstory, the KU^^a^i-Faikrl; also by his secmcary 
Malik Juwaynl, autbor of the often-qnoted TffViiA-i- 
/tfand Na^ini^d-Din asTroEiomer. Already 
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the Oliph had sent SharafuM-DIn ^AbdulLib ibnu'UJawzf as 
ambassador to Hul^ii while he was still at HamadJn^ but bis 
reply to the Mongol uJticnamm beings as usual^ deemed 
unsatisfactory and evasive, the main Mongol army imder 
Huligii advemeed directly upon Baghdad from the east, white 
another army under Bijd NoyAn fetched a compass from ihe 
nonh by way of Takrlt, near Mosul, so as to approach the 
doomed city from the west- The former army, according 
to IhnuVTiqP*!^* exceeded 30,000 men, while the latter, 
according to the author of the faha^at~i~N6^iri ^ (who, how¬ 
ever, pmbably exaggerates) was Sq,ooo strong* The Calipb^s 
available troops, on the other hand, according to the audiarity 
last named, amounted only eo 20,000 men. 

The first encounter took place at Takrft, where the Caliph's 
soldiers succeeded in destroying the bridge by which BAj6 
Noyin intended to cross the Tigris. Thdr success, however, 
was of brief duration, and soon the Mongols were swarming 
into Dujayl, al-lsbAqI, Nahr Malik, Nahr *tsA, and other 
dependencies of Bigbdid, while the panic^trkken inhabitauts. 
of these places fied to seek refrige m the metropolis* The 
feny-mcn, as we learn from the Kitdhu^l^Ff^khrl^ profited by 
the panic, cxactuig from the terrified fugitives fcr a pas&age 
across the river golden bracelets, precious stu£, or a fee of 
several dinArs^ The next encounter took place at Dujayl on 
or aboUE January ii, 1258. Here again the Caliph*s army, 
commanded by MujihlduM-Obi Ayluk, entitled iid-Dm^idAr 
ai^Saghir (the Undcr-Secre^ry of Scute), and Malik *lzzu'd^ 
Din b* Faxbu'd-DIn, aebteved a trilling initial success, in spite 
of the numerical inferiority of their forces f but during the night 
the Mongols, aided very prubaWy by the Chinese engineers 
whom they had brought with them, succeeded in flooding the 
Muslim camp, an achTcvemcnt which not puly materiaily 
conduced to the defeat of the Caliph^s army, but greatly 

^ tCtUhti'l^FoAkri ted. Cairo^ a.u. 131 p. Joo. 

Ed. Lees,, p. 
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aggraV3tted the ensuing daughter of the fugitii/es, cspeciaHy 
the inlhatiy. Of this baldc, k f>ritpn of the invasion of Persia 
by the Arabs in the seventh century of our era, and the nvis- 
]itaced contempt of the wtll-arnicd and sumptuously etjuipped 
Persians for the tattered and half-naked Bedaoin, the author 
of the Kh&inll-Faihrl ted. Cairo, p. 72) gives the folbwing 
personal account from his friend haiaku d-Din Muhantmad b- 
Ay^dimira 

'"I wai,” says be^ "in the army Of ihe tf ndcr-Seerctary whi^ be 
vrentforUi in meet the Tartars ou the westem side of City of 
Peace (Baghdad), or the occasion, of its supreme disa«*r in tlw year 
JLH. 656 (beg)in January B, A.D. 1358), We met at Nahr Bashir, 000 
of the dependencies of Dnjayi; and Ihorc would ride forth from 
amongst os to affer sngle combat a knight fnUy accotiiied ^ 
mounted on an Arab horse, so that it was as though he and his steed 
together were [solid as] some great mountain. Then there would 
rom e forth to meet him from the Mongols a horseman mountetl ofl 
a horse like a dotikey, and having in his hand a spear like a spindle, 
wearing neither rohe nor araionr, so that all who saw him 
moved to Jaughtcr. Yet me the day was done the victory was theirs, 
and they infiicted on us a great defeat, which was the Key of Evil, 
and thereafter there befell ns what befell us.” 

Most of the fugitivefi perished in the quagmires produced by 
the artificial flood already mentioned, eacept such as succeeded 
in swimming the river and escaping through the desert into 
Syria, and a few who, with the Dawidir, succeeded in re¬ 
entering Baghdid. The Dawldir and ‘laiu’d-DIn urged the 
Caliph to escape by boat, whilst there was yet time, to Ba^ra, 
but the fjKoa/r lbrui’l-*AlqamI (according to the author of the 
fakajkt-t-Hkprlf p. +27] opposed this plan, and, while the 
Caliph still hesitated, the Mongols cjicompasscd the city 00 
every side. The siege proper seems to have on 

January aa : on the 30th a general assault was made, and 
on February + the Caliph again sent Ibnu'l-JawiJ to Huligii 
with costly presents and offers of surrender. A Tew days Utcr, 
lured by the usual false and specious promises of clemency, he 
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hini^If yp, together with hi^ eldest and second sons^ 
AhyM-‘Abbsis Al>iiiad and Abu'l-Fadi^il ^AbduV-Rabmirtj was 
cruelly pul to death by carder of Huligu^ As to the manner 
of his death, great uncertainty prevails^ but the story that be 
was ftarFed to death Ln his treasure-house^ popularised by 
Lc;>ngfc]low in his poem “ Kambalu,^^ is less pmEmble than the 
account given by most of the Muslim histoiiaos that he was 
wrapped in a carpre and beaten to death with dubs. Some 
such late certainly befell him, for it was against the MoogDl 
practice to shed royal blood, and when one of their own 
princes was executed they genctally adopted the barbarous 
method of breaking hb back, 

^The sack of Baghdid began on February ig, and 

lasted for a week, during which 8oo,Ooo of ihe inhabitants 
went pue to death, white the treasures, material, literary, and 
scicndJic, accumulated dining the centuries while Baghdad 
was the metropolis of the vast ernpire of the ^Ahbisid Caliphs 
were plundered or dcstroyetL, The loss suiiered by Mushm 
learnings which never again reached its former level, dches 
descriptte^ acid almmc surpass^ imagination : not only wero 
thousands of priceless books utterly annihilated, but, owing tOi 
the number of men of learning who perished or barely escaped 
with their lives, the very tradition of accurate scholarship and 
origtnal research, so conspicuous in Arabic literature before 
this period, was almost destroyed. < Never, probably, was sa 
great and splendid a dvUipdon so swiftly ronsuixicd with hre 
and i:]Uenched with bloody i ^ Then there took place,^^ in the 
words of the where it describes the storming 

of Baghdad, ^such wholesale slaughter and unrestrained loot¬ 
ing and excessive torture and mucibdon as it is hard to hear 
spoken of even gencraEy | how think you, then, nf its details i 
There happened what happened of things i like nor to 
tnentioji thcrelbn! imagine what you will, but ask me not of 
the mattei J ” And remember that he who wrote these words 
(in A.D. E 30a, only forty-four years after the event of which 
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he speaks) lived under a duprinion whicii, chough Muslim* 
was still Mongol, that, namely, of Ghiiin, the great-grandson 
of 

There is a good deal of doubt to the pan fdayed by the 
Caliph^s uin'zlr^ Mu^ayyidu^d-DIn Muhamniad ibnu U^Alcjamf, 
ill the siirrender of Baghdid. In the Hariri 

(pPi ** denotuiccd in the biitei'est terms os a 

traitor who deliberately reduced the numbers and sirength of the 
garrison, and afterwards ttiduecd the Caliph to surTcnder, his 
motive in this being partly ambitLon, but chiefly a horning 
desire to avenge certain wrongs done to followers of the ShJ^ 
sect, to which he himself belonged, by the CaliphV eldest sod,#* 
lbnuVT*<lP*lfi other hand* warmly defends him against 

this charge, which, he says, is disproved by the fact (comituini- 
cated to him by Ihnu^l-^AlqamPs nephew* Ahmad ibnu d- 
pabh^k) that, on the surrendEi of Baghdid, the wa^r ^ 

, presented by Na^lru'd-Dln Tisi to HuLigu* wh^ pleased with 
y his appearance and address, took him into his fovour and 
associated him with the Mongol resident, ^AU Bahidur, in the 
government of the mined metropolis, which, he argueSi he 
would not have done if he had known him to have betrayed 
the master whose lavour he had so tong cxijoycdp It must be 
home in mind, however* that these two men, Ibnu’l-^Alqaml, 
the c3(-urfit/r of Caliph* and Na^lru^d-Oin Xusl* who, for 
all bis ethical and religious treatises, heirayed his IsmaHIl hosts 
and fellow-country men and helped to compass the Caliphs 
death to gain the favour of a bloodthirsty and savage heathen 
like Huiigu, both belonged to the sect of the Shl% as did also 
the worthy autho-r of the Faihrl ; and for my part* I 

fear that the Fiict reported by the latter must probably be inter¬ 
preted in quite the opposite way to that which he has adopted. 
It would, at any rate, thoroughly accord with iJl that we know 
of the Mongols* and particularly of HidAgu* to suppose that 
Ihnu^l^^Alqami, seduced by fair promises and blinded by a 
religious fanatictsm which preferred (as U not unfrequently the 
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case) 3. bcathen to a heretic, aiid possibly acting uiconjniKticm 
with his co-rriigionist Na^lru^d-Dfn 'Tusf, now exalted eg die 
rank of HnMpil's wazJr^ betrayed Baghdad and the Caliph into 
tJic hands of the Mongols, who, as iiSiiaJ, showed him favoar 
until their object was cnmpIetElj achieved and they had made 
all the use of him they could, and then got rid of him as 
quickly as possible. This conjecture is, 1 think, supported by 
the fact that he died in May, 1258, only three months after 
his master, whom he is accused of having beti^yed. Yet the 
matter is doubtful, and mtl, in all probability, never now be 
certainty cleaird up, so let him who will not follow Ibnu^^- 
Tiqtiqf U praying that God may be merciful to him at least 
refrain from the curses showered upon him by the author of the 
7 ahafdt-i-Nihirl^ who shows a far greater fanaticism for the 
Sunni cause than docs Ibou'c-Tiq^ql (a historian of extra¬ 
ordinary sense, moderation, and good feeling) for the Shl^a. 

The account of the Caliph d-MustASitn^s character with 
which the Kifdhli^Faihri con dudes leaves us with the im- 
prcfisioji of an amiable but weak ruler, iH-fitCed to grapple with 
the feiirFul peril which overshadowed all his days ere it iinaliy 
overwhelmed him, < He was aticntive to hk rcligiaus duties, 
gentle, condnent in word and deed, a good scholar and calli- 
graphisT, devoted to his books, and very considctare towards hk 
attendants | but, on the other hand, timid in action, undecided 
in judgement, and ignorant of statecraft. He refused to follow 
the evil custom generally followed by hk predecessors of 
keeping hk sons and other nearer male rebtives tn cunfine- 
ment, IcSE they should conspire gainst him or seek to usurp 
bk place; and on one occasion, w^hen a young sen-ant had 
fallen asleep on the ground beside him while he was reading 
in his library, and in his sleep had rolled on to the carpet 
specially spread for him, and even put bis feet on the cushion 
against which he was leaning, he signed to the Librarian to 
wait till he had left the room, and then to wake the lad, le^ 
he should be overcome with fear and confusion on accounf of 
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what he had done* In love of books and encouragement of 
men of lettera the wa'xlr Ibnu*l-*AlqaniI was not behind his 
marty r z his Itbmry com prised ten thousand volumes, Lncluding 
many raxe smd precians works^ and many authors imd poets 
dedicated their works to hittu He was also, according to 
Ibnu't-T^t*<|ti whoni all these partEGulars are derived, 
not only liberal, but quite devoid of the love of wealth. 

Like the author of the I should have pre¬ 

ferred to end this volome of mine, so hir as the historical 
portion of it is coocemed, with some event less lamentable 
than this, the supreme catastrophe of IsUm and of the Arabo- 
Persian civilisation of the ‘Abbfaid Caliphate. But here is the 
natural point at which to interrupt my Utfratj History 
Prriia* a history which I hope some day to continue iu 
another volume, or in other volumes, down to our own times. 
Bui, so lar as this volume is couccrnHl, it remains only for me 
to discuss in two concluding chapters the literature of the 
period which I have just attempted to sketch in outline i a 
period, roughly speaking, which comprises the first fifty or 
sbety years of the thirteenth century of our era^ 


CHAPTER Vni 


WRITERS or Tl41 EARLIER MONGOL PERIOD 
(A*H. aoO^BA.D. |2CI^-12£3) 

In thi-s chaptrr I propose to of the priodpd writers of 

the pcricxl describ^ in the last, leaving onlj the Persian poets, 
conceming at least three of whom there is a good deal to be 
said^ for the concluding chapter of this volume. These wntens 
may be divided into three classes, viz, f i) thi^e of Persian binJi 
who wrote cKclusively or chiefly in Persbn 3, (2) those of 
Persian birth who wrote exclusively or chiefly in Arabic ; and 
{j) non-Persian authors who wrote in Arabic, but who, either 
because of some special connection with Persia or Persian 
topics, or because of their miuence and importance in the 
world of Isldm generally, cannot be altogether passed over 
even in a book treating primarily of the Literary History of 
Persia only* PntcticaQy, however, it will be more convenient 
to ignore this dktiiictiofi, and to ennsider them t<^thcr, ckss 
by class, according to the subject on which they wmte, with¬ 
out regard to the language which they employed, since at this 
time the Arabic language was still gcoemi ly used in Persia ai 
the language of culture, lemming, and scicncei and only fell 
from this position with the fall of the Caliphate and the 
destruction of Baghdad, the metropolis of Islim* 

Let i» begin with the historians, biographen, and geo- 
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graphcn, to the most importvit of whom wc have already had 
frct^uccit occasion to refer* Foremost amongsE 
these, and, mdeed, amongst the chroniders of all 
time and iU lands, isVizzu'd-DIn ihnu’l-Athfr al- 
Jazart-(that is, a native of Jaziratu’bnl ‘Umar, near Mosul), 
the author of the great chronide known as al- 

nmut-AiWr, Perfect” or “Complete"), which 

contains the histoty of the world, as known to the Muditfis of 
that period, from the earliest times down to the year A.H. 6l8 
(= A.D, 1230-3,1). The biographer I bn Khallikan, who 
visited him at Aleppo in Novsmberj a.d. 122^ speaks of him 
in the highest terms, praising et^ually his modesty and his 
learning. As this biographical notice can be read hv all in 
dc Sbn«*s translation [vol, ii, pp. i8&-29o), 1 shall refrain 
from citing it here, and will only add that he was born in May, 
A.IJ. 1160, and died in the same month of A.D. 1233.^ His 
great work, the “ Perfect” Chronide, was published in its 
entirety by Tornberg at Leyden in i 85 l“ 7 ^ fgultecu- 
voliimcs, and at BuLit^ in AtH. i290~J3®3 (” A.H. 1873”^^Jr 
in twelve volumes. Unfortunately the Egyptian ediiion, 
which alone can he easily obtained now, has no inde*, so that 
its utility is considerably impaired ; a serious matter in a book 
of refcreocc indispensable to the student of Muhatomadan 
history. Besides this great chronicle, Ihnu’' 1 -Athlr wrote a 
history of the most cmineut Compnions of the Prophet, 
entitled UsJu'i^Ghdia (“ Lions gf the Thicket"), published at 
Cairo in five volumes io a.h. izSo (a.o. 1863-6+); ^ revised 
abridgement of the /fwdi, or “ Geneali^'cs," of as^am'infj 
unpublished; and a history of the Adbeks of Mosul, printed »a 
full in vol. ii of the RtcuAi titi hhitritni arattt dti inUadtSt 
Another general historian of merit who belongs- to this 
period, and who, like Ibuu'l-Athfr, wrote in Amble, is the 
Jacobite ChristUo Yujiannd Abu'l-Faiaj, better known as 
Barhebrieus fij'., “the son of the Jew,* his father 
Ahnin, or Aaron, having been converted from Judaism to 
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Cbrisdanity}^ or by the name Gitrgorius, which he a^umed in 
A-D. 1246, when he was made Bishop of Gubos, 
near MaMiiyp. He was born at that lown m 
A.D. 1226^ fled with his hither, who was a ph3fsi- 
cian, from the temof of the advancing Mongols^ to Antioch in 
1243^ and thence visited Tripoli. In ta 52 he was promoted to 
the see of Aleppo, and in 1264 he was elected Mafriyin, or 
Catholicus, of the EaSTcrn Jacobkes, during which period he 
resided altcmatcty at Mosnl and in Adharbayjin fTabriz and 
Mardgha),in the north-west of Persia. Healed at the last- 
mentioned phcc on July 30, a*d+ 1286^ (His history, the 
Mukhtaicm TaViihi (** Abridgement of the History 

of Dynasties'’)^ was originally written in Syriac, and the Arabic 
version was made towards the end of hh life at the rcijuest of 
certain Muslims of note.- It was published by Pococke with 
a Latin translation at Oxford in A,n^ 1663 j a Gentun tranir- 
lation appeared in A.D* 1783 ; and a new and exeellent editJan 
by the Jesuit was primed at Bcytoui m a.d* 1890* 

This last, which comprisa 630 contains, besides the 

text, a short life of the author, a felt indcA of names, and useful 
chronologieal tables. The history treats of ten dynasties, 
VIZ. (t) the Patriarcbs from the time of Adam ; 

{2) the Judges of Israel; {3) the Kings of Israel j (4) the Chal, 
djrans; (5) the “ Magians,’’ L*. the Peraan Kings from the 
mythical Gayumarth down to the list Darius, who was defeated 
and killed by Alexander the Great 5 (6) the ancient or 
“idolatrous” Greeks; {}) the Kings of the “Franks,” by 
which term he means the Romans; {8) the Byzantine or 
“Christian” Greeks; (gj the Muslims; (10) the Mongols, 
whose history is arried down to the accesaon of Arghiin in 
A-D* 1284, A very btefsting account of BarhehriEus and his 
times is given by Professor Nbldcke in his StiUha frem E^istfrit 
FrntffTj (pp. 236-256 of the English translation of Mr. John 
Sutherland Bbck), and to this wc refer such as disirc feriher 
information about his life and work* 
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Of the genenJ historians who wrote in Persian during this 
period, the mCAt notable perhaps, Minhlj-i-Sirdj of 
near Baikh, the author of the 

; irahiH-Sinl. j have sev^eral rimes had occafion to cite in 

the preceding chapter. He was bam about A.ti, r 1931 and, 
' hkc hk father and grandfatherf was originally in the service of 

L. the House of Ghir* In A.n. 1216 be came to India, and 

attached himself first to Sulfin NidruM-D(n Qubicha, but 
when, about a year Jater, this prince was overthrown by 
ShamsuM-Dln tltatmish, he passed into the service of the 
conqueror, to whose son, Ni^iruM-Dln Mahmud Shih^ he 
dedicated his history, which he completed in &cptembef| 
A-D. 1260. Further parriculars of his life arc given m Rieus 
TVrijViJf OitalsgUfy pp, Elliotts Hiitfry 

of /rn/rn, vob ii, pp- 26c3-i. His history is divided into twenty- 
three sections, beginning with the Patriarchs and Prophets, 
and ending with the Mongol Invasion, concerning which he 
gives many Lnteresring particulars not to be found elsewhercf 
Part of the work has been published by Captain Nnsau Lees 
and translated by Major Raverty in the The 

published portion of the text unfortunately comprises only 
those dyna&cies which were connected with India, and omits 
entirely the sections dealing with the Tihtds, ^aSSrts, Siminls, 
Daylamls {House of Buwayh), Sdjuqs, Khwiiuztnshibs and 
other dynasties of much greater interest to the student of Persi^ti 
history. Towards the end of the book is given a very curious 
Arabic qatlda ascribed to Y^yi A^qab, one of the disciple* of 
*All ibn Abl Prophet^s cousin and son-in-law, fore¬ 

telling the calamities of the Mongol Invasion. Thii poeoH 
with a Persian pri>5e translation, occurs on pp. 439“443 
printed text* 

One other general history composed during this period 
deserves, perhaps, a passing mention from the fact chat it was 
one of the earliest Arabic chronicles published in Europe^ 
This is the lU(diai*i~MsJ^^Pl^~Mtibdrai of jfirjis (qr ^AbduMJih) 
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b. Ahtl-Yisir b. Abi’UMakiritn al-MaJcm b. aU'AmJd, wbercoF 
the tcxt^ accompanied by a Latin translation, was printed at 
Leyden in a,d. i 62 S> ^y the learned Dutch Orien- 
talist Erpeniiis ^Thoiiuis van £rpe}, with the title 
Hisisria Sarattnitaj araikt dm exarats d Bi TK^tn* tt 

lalinr nUita eptra Th. Etftxii. An English translation by 
Poicbas appeared in the following year, and a Frenth transla- 
linn by Vatticr in i& 57 i that this book, with the later 
chronicle of Abu’l-Fidi, Prince of IJiitiiit (bom 1273 » 
died A,D, i 33 t)» ^br a long while the chief Arabic sourec 
for the history of Islim accessible to European scholars. On 
this ground only is it mentioned here, for the author, who was 
bom in A,D, I 20 S a"*! Egyptian 

Christian, not connected in any way with P«sia. 

%Vc now to those hUtorians and hiographers who trorted 
of a particular dynasty, monarch, period, province, town, or 
class, including those who wrote biographical 
dictionaries. In the chapter treating of the 
iifrw»i**ri. Subuittigin or Dynasty of Ghazni, we ^ 

lepcttedly had occasion w refer to al-'Utbf*s Ta'riiAu%ramlKL,p. 
or history of SuJtin MahmiW YanuWd-DawIa of Ghazn^ ■ 
This booh, originally written in Arabic, was In 
AHwfciuhiqiBi. peiioi novv under discussion translated into 
Persian by Abu'sh^haraf Ni^j'h of Jurbidhatjan, ur, to give it 
its Persian name, Guipiyagin, a place situated between If&bin 
md Hamadin. The tnmsialion, as shown by Rteu, who gives 
copious references to the literatiire bearing on this subject 
(Pirfiatt Catahsiif, PP- 

and is represented in the Brilish hduseum by a fine old 
manuscript transcribed in a.d, 12 &6. A liihograpticd edition 
was published at Xihrin in a.h, iXJ% (= A.D- iSSS-S^)* 
this Persian tranitation of al-^Utbrs work has itself becn^trans¬ 
lated into Turkish by Demsh fdasan, and into English by 
the Rev. James Reynolds. The relation between it and its 
Arabic original has been carefully studied by Professor Niildeke 
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in val, ulit of the Sifz^npSmcfit^ drr KauirlhhfJi 
(Vienna, 1857, pp, 15-101). He poLnts out (p. 76) that the 
Persian version is, ave for the letters, documents, and poems 
cited in the onginal Arabic froEn aU^Utbfs wcu-k, of the 
freest kind, the translator's object being not so much to 
produce an accurate rendering as a rhetoricaJ iinitation of his 
original ; hence he considers himself at liberty to change, omit, 
and add m much as he pleases. 

Of the House of Sdjiiq, tfic dynasty which succeeded the 
House of Ghazna, there also exists an important monograpb in 
Arabic, of which the third and last recension (that 
now rendered accessible to scholars in Houtsma^s 
cxcErllent edition) dates from this time- The 
history in question, which has been frequently referred to in 
the chapters of this book treating of the Seljuq period, was 
onginally composed io Persian by the Minister Anushirw^ 
b* Khilid, who died, according to the ^Ujknu'UA^/ikir^^ m 
A.H-5J13 f= A-D. afterwards translated into 

Arabic, with considerable amplifications and additions, by 
*linadu*’d-Din al-Kitib aUl^fahinf in 1183 ; and this 

trajisbtion was edited in an abridged and Amplified form in 
A,D. 1226 by al-Fath b. ^A!i h+ M u^a m triad al-BundAt!» The 
relations of these recensions to one another itre fully discussed 
by Houtsma in the illuminating Preface which he has pre¬ 
fixed to his edition of the last of them, that of abBundirt, 
which, as be points out, exists in two recensions, a longer one 
represented by the Oxford MS^ and a shorter one represented 
by the Paris Codex* To al-Bunddd we are also indebted for 
an Arabic prose epitome of the Shf^Artiima of Firdawsf, of 
which an exedient manuscript (Qq. 46 of the Burckhardt 
CollcctbnJ is preserved in the Cambridge University Library. 
Professer Noldckc, on p. 77 of his Ir^nlschts IwSi 

called attention to the po^ihle importance of tkb work as an 
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lid to the recamtitudciti of a marc correct text of the 
ShAhniwia, 

(Amongst the hiswriw of particular dynaitics compost^ in 
infe period, a very high place must be assigned to one which 
has been largely used in the last chaptcTp I mean 
the Persian Ta^rikh-f-JMff-gMshA^ w “History 
of the World-Conqueror'* (fY-i Chingl-E ithinj, of 
*A(i Malik-i-Juwaynh ' The importance of this book has 
been iuiiidcntly emphitsed, and the circumstances of iti 
author have been Sufficiently described alr^dy. That no 
cdiciort of this work has ever been publishedi in ^ite of the 
excellent materials for such which exists especially in the 
Bibliotb^uc Nationale at Parisj’ is nothing less than a scandal 
which it b one of my chief ambitions to remedy^ It consists 
of three volumes or parts,, of which the lint treats of the origin 
and hbtary of the Mongols and the conquests of Chingir: 
KMn ; the second of the Khwdra^nishihs ; and the third of 
the Assassins, or Xsma^llls of Abmut and Kiihistin, and of 
Huligdi's campaign against themi/D'Olisson, who made large 
use of this book in compiling hi$ Hhloir* is^ T 

think, unduly severe on the authorj whose circumstances com¬ 
pelled him to speak with dvility of the barbarians whom ic was 
hb misfortune to serve. 

ShiMbu'd-D[n Mul^a[ntn:u! b. Ahmad an-Nasiwl of 
Nasip in Kburasin), the sccretaty and bingrapherof thegatlant 
JaUiu^d-Dfn Khwarazmsliih, next claims our 
attendom His memoirs of this dl-lktcd princ^ 
like the work last menrioned, have been repeatedly referred to 
in the last chapEcr, and arc acce^iblc iji the Arabic teat and 
French translation published, by M* Houdas (Paris, iSgjj 
itl95)i* They were written in a,h. 6j9 (= 1^4.1-41), 

same ten years after the death of Jalilu^d-Oln, with whom the 
author was closely associated throughout the greater pan of 

^ Sen mj article on iht etmlcnts ot tMs hlst™y and the materials fer an 
odiUen La the J.lf J.S. for January, 
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his {Ldvcnmrous carter, and their inter^t and importance are 
well indicated by M. Handaa in ihc Preface which he has pre¬ 
fixed CD his translation, from which we may dtc a few af the 
most salient paragntphs. 

** Ausst satif d£ fares m&mifds qull consOCra A r^mpiir rfm tfiiisitfnJ 
dt a»tfiaitc£, m point Djdal cd-Btti pindani in 

gniitdi partic ih iott ^ d H Halt an^r^ dt lui la du 

joar oh ce prino^ aiidii dam sa /uito sitfcomAirr iffwj U pmgnaFd d'wn 
Kurdrsauvage* N&n ^cuitm^nl U a awti a la plupari dis Mnemcnii 
qif'il raconli^ maisU plus souem/ ii y a pris pfr^nAi£Mmt urns pari 
plus oa oioim aciirCf aussi p£ui~an dire iusqu'h ux certain p<dnJ qm sa 
* Vie dr Mankabirti* constitue dc %fhiiabla mhmoirrSn 

** GrSce d ia ccit^anee don( rkonerait h svllttn;, gfdet auisi a reia^ 
Hons iHiima at'fc Jes plus kauh penonnages di rempitt* £n-Nesnwi a 
pu Mir les ekoies aulrrmcnt fft'an speciatmr ordinairt; it iuia^ti 
UHsibie dett pinlirtr ^ causa on d’^bn^^^r ies originei^ El, cc»kj«£ 
it ne composa son auvrage que dir am apris ia m&ri de son maiirtf on 
comprond qn'il ait pu paritr on iauU franckisr sur tom /« sujds qnHl 
traitaiL Ox uni da r&tc dant son ridt qae^ m pa rfids it z^rimsas 
eriUqua aper unt certitine riurve, c ost qu’d no peut pm cirt mraji 

dixgraiilnde envtrs cefui lie ^uf ii dvt hute sa forixntr omd 

avait-d mcore a cdte ^que a manager la n^utati&n dt quctques-xm 
de ses amis quaique^ sons ce raffpori^ it no sentbU pas cazker sa prai$ 
sentiments. Dam iousla casta mod^ridion mime doat U use rsi un 
gage de sa stacinlA,^ 

^*Non amltnt do dichre oe qu^if aim ou do tapporicr a quit a 
tniendu dtre, Eu^Nesam appruie les h^nimenU dorU U paritr d m 
reiJtcrckt tes omsa ei m tin da renuignemonts souPenl eurieur u on u 
reparle d ees ipoqua hintaina. H semhte que^ hut admiraai U 
Kimll dibn EUAlkfr^ H sente la sAkcrase un peu trop ntarquiede 
cetie ckronique £f qa'it ait voutu montrcTt poar sa part, ^a*cra poutad 
employer uae Jorme ptus atiackante, ah hs ouriosHd de resprit trouoait 
Sit suiis/tsciwa dok ia raison rencontmit bit atimenl qui lui 

** En^Naam Hiattii: ta langue arabe f$Ptc beaucoup ifiiigance; nctf^- 
7?rcfn5 oil sent dam son slyUimJtaence persane* * « 

To this excellent app^E^c^ation of the nmn and his book it b 
unnecessary to add anything mote in this place* 

Wc come now to biographeni, amongst whom Ibn Khalhkin 
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holds the highest place, not only amon^t hit eontemporafies, 
but amongst all Muslim writers., His celebrated work the 
IVafaxit^l-j^in f** Obituaries of Men of Note ”), 
begun 3£ Cairo in a^Ds 1^56 and completed on 
Januaiy 4^ t ^74i of the first books of reference wbith 

the young Orientalist should sedc to acquire. The text was 
lithographed by WiistenfeJd in 1835^3, and has since been 
printed at least twice in Egypt, while tt h accessible to the 
English reader in the Baron MacGuckin de Slane^s rransUrion 
(4 vols,, London, 1843-^71). The author, a scion of the 
great Barmecides, or House of B:artnak| was born at Ar!jcla in 
September, ttt I, but from the age of eighteen onwards resided 
chiefly tn Aleppo, Damascus, Cairo, and Alexandria, where he 
held several importunt scholastic and judlcii] pofits, and finally 
died in October, tilSa- Later supplements to his great 
biographical dictionary vt^cre written by al-Muwaflaq Fadlu*- 
Uih a^qa'i {down to a,o. ^315)^ ^nd Ibn Shakir (died 
A.o. It translaicd into Persian by Yusuf t 

Abitiad b. Mubammad b. ‘Uthmin in a.d. 14.90, and again by 
Kabir b, Uways b, Muhammad al-LatffT in the reign of the 
Ottoman Sdtin Scllm (a.u. 15(2-19). 

Coming now to biogr^hci^ of special classes or professions, 
we have to mention two impurtant works in Arabic and one 
in Persian which belong Co this period, to wit, 
Sd-Qiiyv Nstka e/ th Phtksiphtn, Ibn Ahl 
U^ybiSi’^s Lhix fff thf i*Ajrf?V/aflx and ^AwfTs 
Biographies of Persbn Poets entitled ^ The Marmw of 
Understandings** All these either have been 

puHShedTof are in process of publicarion, al-Qiftl by Dr. 
Julius Lippert (Leipzig, Usaybi^a by A. 

Muller (Kdnigsberg, 18S4), and the LwArfij of which one 
volume was published in 1903, white the other ts still in the 
presSf by mysdf. Let us consider them In the above order. 

Jainilu*d-Dlii Abu*l-Hasan *AJ 1 b. Ydsuf al^Qifti was born 
at Qifi, m Upper Egypt, in a*d, 1172, His faternal anc^tors 
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came origiriAlly from KUfa, while his mother belonged to the great 
Arab tribe of Qudi^a* He studied with ardour in Cairo and 
13 'Cvii. reached the age of fifteen, when his 

father Ydsuf wfas appointed hy Salad in {^aldhu^d- 
Din) to a high judicial post in Jemsaleni, whither the family 
transferred their resiJencei About a-d* 120 f our authcir*'fi 
father, Ydsuf, went to celebrated cvcfl in the early 

^Abbasid period as the centre qf Greek philosophic culture m 
Asia, and hence called Hellenopolis, where he became wasJr 
to al-Malik al-Ashrafi Thence, after pcrfomiijig the pilgrim¬ 
age to Mecca^ he retired to Yemen, where he uhiimtely died 
in A.D, 1227, Hb son, our author, mcanwhite had gone to 
Aleppo^ where he was pbced in charge of the MinisOT of 
Fl nMce , and reedved the ride of al-Qiijn-Akmm. He seems 
to hai'c been not only an upright and capable servant pf the 
j State and a diligent seeker after knowledge, but a ready helper 
I and patron of men of learning, the gpogtapher Yiqut, driven 
j westwards from Khuri^, as we have seen, before the Mongol 
I Invasion, being one of those to whom be extended hospitality 
I and protccrion. Though desiring above all things leisure to 
pursue his studies, he was obliged in a.d, 1236 to accept office 
for the third rime, and it was as Wazir^ al-Milik 
that be died twelve years later, in December, 1248. FuMcr 
deuOs of his life, mostly derived from 

(of which an edition is now being prepared by Professor 
Margotioutb, of Oxford, for pubncaiion in the E. J* Gibb 
Memorial Scries), will be found in the inter-tsring and sympa¬ 
thetic 1 ntroducrion which Dr» Dippert has prefixed to his 
edition of the and in which he is summed 

up as ^an Arabian Wilhelm von Humboldt,"^ He wrote 
much, and Yiijit, who predeceased him by nearly twenty 
yeans, enumemtes the titles of about a score of bis works, 
nearly all of which, unfortunately, appear id be Inst, destroyed, 
as A- Mkiller supposes^ by the Mongols when they sacked 
Aleppo in A.D. 1260, Even the Ta^rmu^^uJtemJ^ in the 
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form wherein it now cxi5lt:^ in the opinion of its learned 
editor, Dr. Lippert, only an abridgement of the orSginaL The 
book, in the recension which we possess, cotitains ^14 biographies 
^ philosopher^ physick^ nutheDiaaciIms^ and ournmners 
teWging to ail periods of the world's hbtoiy firon^the curliest 
tim^ down to the author's own days, and h rich m materials 
of great importantc for the study of the history of Philosophy * 
It has been freelr used by several contemponaiy atiJ bter 
writers, notably Ibn A hi U|ayWX Barhebnus, and Abu'l- 
FidiL The arrangement of the btographics is alphabetical, not 
chronological. 

Ibn Abf Usaybi^, the author of the or 

** Clares of Physicians," was born ai Ehmascus in a^d. J 

studied mcdfcLnc there and at Cairo, and died in 
^ his native city in January, 1170. His lather, 

like himself, practised the healing art, being, to 
speak more preciicly, an oculists The son numbered amongst 
his teachers the celebrated physician and botanist Ibn Ea)^, 
and was for a time director of a hospital founded ai Cairo by 
the great Saladin ($aMbu'd-Din), His book was published 
by A. Muller at K^igaberg in a.d* lU84,mnd at Cairo in 
1881, and a fine old manuscript of it, transcribed in &90 
A.n. 1291), h induded amongist the Schefer MSS. now 
preserved in the Biblioth^ue Nationale at Paris. Wiisten- 
(Ud's useful little Gfsc/tichtf dwr Anrkmhfn jfrrair tnsti Nafur^ 
firichfT (Gottingen, 184.0) is chiedy founded upon the work ol 
ibn Abi UsaybihL 

f Mub^untoad the author of the often-cited Ltiiriku% 

and also of an imniense collection of anecdotes entitled 

L 4 iwimi^M*r-RhL'dyAl^ next 
daiiiw OUT attention^ He derived his niikt of 
^Awfl, as he himself cells us in a pas^gt which 
occurs in rqL i of the latter work, from ^AbduT-HabmJn b. 
*Awf, one of rhe most emirtent of the Companions of the 
Prophet, from whom he professed to be descended. His 
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earlier life was chiefly in Khurisin and TrajisoxUnai 

c^peciaUy in Bukhiri, whence he prcscHEly made hb way m 
India, and attached hinuelf to the court of SuI^Iji Na|ifu^d-Diii 
Qubdeha, to wheree Wa^rf *Aynii"hMiilk Husiyn ai-Ash^irl, 
he dedicated his biography of Persian poets^ the 
Whtn in Aprils the above-mentioned prince lost his 

kingdom and his Hie at the Mi of the fortress of Bhakari 
*AwHj like the historiafi Minhdj-i-SLrij^ of whom we have 
already spoken^ passed Into the service of the conqueror, 
Shainsu'd-Db Btatmish, to whom he dedicated his yffwdwfhiV- 
IliMydi, This, with a few addinonal particulars as to the 
dates when he visited difierent towns and the eminent poets 
and other persons with whom he was acquainted, is practically 
all that is known of his life- As to his works, 

IhJkijift still remain!; unpublished, though manuscripts of it 
are not rare, a particularly fine old copy which fonnerly 
belonged to Sir WiUiam Jones and is now in the Libraiy of 
the India Office (W. J9) being specially dnSErving of mention. 
This vast compilation of anecdotes of very unequal worth is 
divided into fbur part^ each comprising twenty-live chapters, 
each of which in turn contains a number of stories illustrating 
the subject to which the chapter is devoted* The style is 
very simple and straightforward, in which particular it ofFers a 
forcible contrast to ^Awfl's earlier and more imporEifli work, 
the Lultdhu*i~jfiMlr^ This latter -—^ the oldest Biography of 
Persian Poets,” as Nathaniel Bbnd called it in his classical 
dcscHptiDit of one of the only two manuscripts of it known to 
exist in Europe^—was brgely used by Elhi in the compila- 

^ Bland'^ artkle appeared In vqI k of Ihc 5,IE*4-5 p \a 154 $^ The 
MSi wtileh lie dcsalbcd lent lo him by his friend, Jiriin Bardon 
Eliiolt afiiJ on hb deaih was said amoDgist tdi own boeki ta Lotrd Craw> 
turd of Biliiarmp whofc son, the present Lard Crawford, soM It in tool, 
Ingcthcr widi bii other OrfenlaJ MSS^ to Mrs. Rylmiii. of ManchesitT, 
hy wham it was placed in Lhe John Rylandi Library in that oily. The 
other maniiseiipi tnown to ecisl in Europe fortns part of ihc Sprenger 
Collection in the Bcriln Library, und bclouged formerly to the King of 
Oude, Both of these MSS. 1 In preparing my cdilkiOt of which 
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don of iiui]ieroii& and excellent monographs on the early 
Persian poets^ but baa otherwise been almo&t inacccs&tble to 
scholars until the publication of my edirion, of which one 
voJuine appeared in 1903, while the othci' is nearly complete and 
should appiear in the couiac of 1906. It is^ on account of its: 
anciquiiy, ind the brge number of otberwiae unknown or almost 
unlmown pacta whose biographies it givc%a work of capital 
importance for the bistory of Persian Literature, but in many 
ways it is disappoindng, since the notices of most of the poets 
are as devoid of any predsc dates or details of Interest as they 
are inflated with turgid rhetoric and sUly word-plays^ the 
selection of poems is often bad and taste! es?, and, while several 
poets of great merit, aueb as Ni^r-i-Khtisraw and ^tJrrur 
Khayyam, are entirely omitted, many mcdiociitict, cspcdallj/ 
towards tbc end of vol« i, where the author treats of his con¬ 
temporaries at the Court ofSiil|an Ki^iru*d-D 1 n Qub^ha^are 
noticed in exaggerated terms of praise in articles of quite un^ 
necessary length. Yet, in spite of these defect% the work, con¬ 
taining as it docs notices of nearly three hundred Persian poets 
who flourrshed Belbrc^Sa^dl had made his repuucion, Ls of the 
very lir« importance^ and, when properly exploited, will add 
enormously 10 our knowledge of this early period of PersiaD 
Litcra^ture* Yet it is hard to avoid a certain feeling of annoy¬ 
ance and irritiition when one nefiects how easily the author, 
with the means at his disposal, could have made it far more 
intETcsting and valuable^ 

We come now to local bismries, of which the most impoit- 
L«t hWflrifi*. composed to Persian during this period b the 
History of Tabarbdn of Muhammad b, al-Hasan 
ibfl trieoHiiTir IsEtndjyir* VVe know little of the author save 
what he himself incidentally tells us in the pages of his book, 

irel, ij was pttblislieft first tu i^J, wtiik vot 1 ii row iApril^ 190&) 
ae^y ttnnptetefL ht 3cast one otticr nuaal eadiL in Fcrtia^ for tti* 
woHi waa targdy Dial by lh& late iti 4 a^c}DJi Ifhiii in the cempilaliflii of 
Idt litlbdi^j{)'hLHl at in a.d. 
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which represents him as retormng fwm Ba^hdaii to Ray in 
a-h. 606 A.D. 1209^1210% inti finduLg there in the 
Library of King Rustam b* Shahnyir Ehe Arabic history of 
Tahxrist^ii composed by al-Yszdidi in the tiniE of Qibds b. 
Washmgar (a*d* 976-1012)5 on this he based his own Per¬ 
sian work. Shortly atterward^ he was obliged to return to 
Amul, whence he went to Khwirnim^ at that timcj as be 
says, a most flourishing dtyand a meeting-pkcc of men of 
Icamifig. Here he reoiained at least fire ycar% and discovered 
other materials germane to his subject which he tncorpoiaied 
in his book, on which he was sdll engaged in a.b. 613; 

A.n. 1216—17)* His subsequent history ^ unknown, and 
wc cannot say whcdier or no he perished Id the sack of 
Khw^razm by the Mongols in A^n. 12101^ nr whether he had 
previously returned to hb home In Mizandardn* Of his book 
not much need be said, since its value can be judged from the 
abridged translation of it which I published as the second 
volume of the £* J. W* Gibb Memorial Series. ^ It con^ 
tains a great dral of legendary matter m the teller part, hut 
much historical, biographical, and geographical infbrcmrion of 
value in the AfuhammAdan period, and in particular nftany details 
concerning persons of local celebrity, but of considerable 
general interest, notably poct$ who wrote verses in the dialect 
of X^haristan, which seems at that time to have been exten¬ 
sively culti lilted as a literary vehicle* I bn Ishindiydr^s cbronicle 
Is naturally brought to an end with the dc^h of Rustam b. 
Ardashir in AiH. tot (= A*n. 1209-10), but a later hand has 
carried on the record as far as 750 (= A.rr. 13 + 9 "S^)- 
Local histories of the type of Ibti IslandiyAr^s work are 
numerous, and constitute a welMeflned division of Persian 

xi-DiiwfihL bAvt, for example, such local 

histories of lijFjhin, Shiraz, Yazd, Qum, 

Sfstin, Shushtar, besides several oihers of "('abaTTistin. Of 
these Last several were published by Darn, but In general this 
class of works exists ooly in mani^ript, though a few have 
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been bthograpbed \n the E»t. But there is anothtr kind of 
local history which may mtjfc accurately be desenbed as a local 
Dictionary of Sio^raphy^ tratingi generally Jn alphabetical 
ordcr^ of the emineoT men produced by a particular town or 
province. Such a book was coniposeil on the [earned mtn of 
Baghddd by Ibnu l-lCha^ib (b, l oai, d. 107 j) iji Arabic 
in fourteen volumes, and at the period of which we are ntiw 
speaking a Supplement to this, also in Arabic, was writccji 
by Abii ^AbJi'^Ilih Muhammad ad-Dubaythl, who died in 
A.n. 1339. This book does not, so as U known, exist in 
Its entirety I there h a portion of it at Paris, and what I 
bdievir to be another portion In the Cambridge Library^ 
This last is on the cover ascribed to Ihnu^i-Khftffb, but as he 
died, M stated above, in a.d. 1071, and as the volume contains 
matter referring to the year a>h* 615 (= a*o. laiS-ig), it 
evidently cannot be his work, but rather the Supplement. As 
this volume, which is of considerable size, contains only a 
pomon of one letter fny#) of the alphabet, the work must 
have been of a very ^tensive character^ 

We next come lo books of Geography and Travel, of which 
f will bm menrion only thrcjE, all wtiEien in Arabic* The most 
OMf;t3[ifaki important of these, to which 1 have already 
MdTriTida, referred in the last chapter, is the grat 

graphj^ Dicti onary of Yinut ,cntii;iedjMifif ^^ 
Bulddn^ publ^fi^ by Wiistenfeld in six volumes (1866-71), 
Yiqdt b* ^Abdullih, born in a.d. 1179 of Greek parenrs, and 
hence called “ar-RumI,*' was enslaved in boyhood, and passed 
into the possession of a mercliant of Hamit, whence he took 
the nitha of al-M^m^wL He received an excellent education 
and travelled widely, his journeys extending south-east as far 
as the Island of Kish tn the Persian Guli^ and north-cast to 
Khunbin and Merv, where, as we have seen, he was busily at 
wurk in the splendid libraries which then graced that city when 
the terrible Mongol Inrasion drove him in headlong flight to 
Mirsul. There, in the spring of A.n. 122+, he completed bis 

3 ^ 
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greac work^ the JHu^jaf/uIUBuIddif^ a mo&t predoos book of 
reference for all that conccrjis the geography and much that 
touches the history of Western Asia, accessible, so £ir aa the 
Persian part is concerned, to non-Orientalists in M. Barbie r 
dc Meynarifs Gisgralhiquf^ hiEtariftte irf liitirain 

df ia Fgru it da cmtriii (Paris, 1871)^ He is abo the 

author of two other geographical works, the Marhidu'i-IitJM^ 
(edited by Juynboli at Ley den, 1 85C^4), and the Muihtariky 
which treats of different pbces having the same name, edited 
by the indeBitigable Wustcnfcld at Gottingen in 1846* 
Besides these he composed a Dictionary of Learned Men^ 
entitled Afu^amill-Udakd^ of which a portion is to be edited by 
Professor D. S* Margoliouth in the Ei W* Gibb Memorial 
Series j and a work on Genealogies^ A good and sympathetii: 
appreciation of Y 4 qdt is given by Voti Kremer in his charm 
ing CuUurgnchkhf del Orimtti vol^ ii, pp. 433-6. 

Another geographer and cosmographef of a leas scientific 
type b Zakariyyi b, M uhamma d b. Mabmid al-QazwInt, 
the author of two works (both published by 
ai-ciiwiitL W'ustenfeld in 1848—49)^ One ot these h 

entitled (“The Marvels of Creation,*' 

or, rather, ‘‘of created things”}, and treats of the solar systenL, 
the stars and uther heavenly bodies, and the animal, vegetable, 
and mineral kingdoms, and also contains a section on monsters 
and bogies of various kinds. The other is entitlKl Aikirv/^ 
Bifid (’“Monuments of the Lands and is & more of less 
systematic descripdon of the chief towns and coim tries known 
to the Muhammadans at that pcrtoil, arranged alphabericatly 
under the Seven Climes, beginning with the First, which 
lies next the Equator, and ending with the Seventh, which 
includes the most northerly lands. The former of these two 
books is bv Far the more popular in the East, and manuscnptsj 
often with miniaturcSt both of the original and still mort of 
the Persian translation, are common. The latter, howeveri 
is in reality by far the more important and Interesting, fof 
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Only dws It contain a great deal of useful geographical informa- 
tfon, but also mucb valiable biographical material, including, 
under the towns to which they belonged^ b. great number of 
the Per^an poets, such as Anwarf^ Aw^adu'd-Din of 

Kirrudji, FakhrE of Gurg^a, FmTukh^ Firdawsf, 
Jalll^i-Khwdrl, Khiqdni, Ahd Jik\r ^J-Khitiijii, Mujfr of 
Baybqihf NJi&{r 4 -Khasraw^ Ni^imf of Ganjo, ^Umar-i- 
Khayyim, Abu Sii^ld b. Abil-lChairr, ShmL&^i-X^basJ^ 

*Urtsiui, and Rash[du'd-D[n Wafwat- ^be geographtcal in¬ 
formation, too, though inferior in point of accuracy to that 
given by Yiq^i and the earlier gc^raphefs, is full df Ldtcr- 
esting and cntesiaining matter. It is rather ennous that 
chough there is no tnention made of EngUnd^ the account 
of the Sixth Chtne includes an article on Ireland, with some 
secQunC of whale^fishing, while a long notice is devoted to 
Rome. Under the Seventh Clime we find accounts of the 
ordeals by fire, by veater, and by battle in vogue imdiigst the 
Franks y of witchcraft, wJcch-Jinding, and witch-buming; 
and of the Varangian Fiord* Indeed, 1 know _few mote 
readable and entertaining works in Arabic than .this. Scriedy 
speaking, it (alls just outside the period with which this 
volume concludes, for the first edition was written in 
A.Di 11^3) ^d the second^ considerably enlarged and 
modified, in a,d* 1^76. The author was born at Qaiwin, 
in Persia, in a.d^ 1203^ lived for a while it Damascus about 
x.D. 123I1 was Qi^i (Judge) of Wisi^ and IJilU under the 
last Ci^ph sd'Musca^^im, and died in a.d. 1283, His 
*A/d*ihu*UAffikAi{iqd£ is dedicated to ^Afi Malik-j-Juwajnf, the 
author of the Ta^rUh-i-Jakdn-gushd, 

A few words should be mid about the tiaveUcr Ibn Jubayr, 
whose tnveb were published by the late Professor W, Wright 
at Leyden in 1852. He was a native of Granada, 
and enjoyed a considcjablc repuUtion not only as 
a sdentific writer, but as a poet. He made three journeys to 
the East, performing on each occasion the Pilgritnige to 
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Mecca. He started an his first journey on February 4^ 1183^ 
and returned towards the end of ApriJ, 1185. His second 
journev, to which he was movrsi by the news of the capture 
of Jerusaictn by SaUdiu (SolihuM-Dm j, began in April, 1189, 
and ended in the middle of September, 1190. Hb third 
journey was prompted by the death of his wifie, to whom 
he was gr«tly attached, and led him first from Gcuta to 
Mecca, where he remained for some rime, and tlience (o 
Jerusalem, Cairo, and Aieiandria, at which bst place he died 
on November 119, f** 7 - ^b first journey is that whereof 
he has left us a record. 

' Passing now to the Philosophers, the two chief ones 
of thb period, of whom something has been alrtady said in 
the last chapter,- are Fakhru^d-Din Rizi and 
ituoaopbrt former was born on 

P.Ald]r?''d 'Pidi ** _ 

February 7, 1149, studied in his native town, 
Ray, and at Marigha, joumeydd to Khwirazin and 
'FninsoxlaTia, and finally died at Herdi in A.O- 1209. 
literaiy activity was prodigious : he wrote on the ExeEtsis of 
the Qur’iii, Dognia, Jurispnidtnc^ Philosophy, Aswologf, 

History, and Rhetoric, and to alJ thb added an Encydop^w 

of the Sciences, Brockclmann {Cffch. arah, fifr/., voL i, 
enumerates thirty-three of his works of which the 
whole or a portion still exists. One of his Iat«t works is 
probably a treatise which he composed at Hciit in A.n- 1^07 
in Tepmbation of the pleasures of this world. One of h» 
works on Astrology, dedicated to *Ali*u'd-Din K.hwiraan»hah, 
and hence entitled st-IJihtiyArdtuW~*AlJi*iy^t was originally 
composed in Petsim, as was hb Encyclopiedia, compo** 
for the same tnonarch in a.h. 574 ( = A‘®» ti 78 ~ 79 )' 

/ Of Nasiru'd-DIn Tfiri *bo mention has been made in the 
/ preceding chapter. He was bom, as hb niiAo impli«s, at T“S 
/' in A.D. 1200 * i was for «me while, as we have . 

' So rbo Sliikir. Brockelmann (vot. h p- 5^*1 **1* ^. 

wtuit authority. , * - 


- I 
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much a^inst hts will, as6ociatcd with the ^ and, 

ori the surrender of Aiamut and Mi^rmilkn-Dizh, pa^d imo 
the service of Hidd^ the Mongol, bir whom he 
Ka^kg^Diii ijgij l^ honotin Accompanying the 

Mongol army which destmycd Baghdad, be 
profited by the plunder of many libraries to cxindi his own, 
which finally came in comprise, according to Ihn Shakir 
f voL ii, p. 149)> more than 400^000 

volums. caioycd ctio rmo ns jn ducnce w\ 11 his savage 

mast^ Hkiligu, who, before undertaking any cnccrprisc, used 
to consult him as id whether or no the stars were favourable^ 
On one occasion be saved the life of *AlA^u’d-Dln al-Juwaynt, 
the and a number of other persons under 

sentence of death, by playing on HuMgii^t suporstitions. In 
the building of the celebrated observatory at Maragha, begun 
in A,D. 1159, he was assisted by a number of men of learning, 
whose names be enumerate in the Z^J^s- 6 khinL He died at 
Baghdid in June, tljj^ He was a most productive writer 
on religious, philosophical, mathematical, physical, and astfo^ 
nomical subjects, and no fewer than fifty-sbe of his works arc 
enumerated bv Brockclmaniii (vol* li, pp^ Most 

of diem are, of course, in Arabic, which was still in his time 
the Latin of the Muhammadan Kast, and the language of 
science, but he abo wrote a number of books in Pei^kn, 
and even, as Ibn Sbikir twice remarks in his. biography in the 
(voL 11, p. > 5 *)* composed a great deal of 
poetry in that language. His prose works in Persian include 
the celebrated treatise cm Ethics tthe S the 

Bht dar ma^rifitt-i-UrhfrM (** Twenty Chapters on the 
Science of the Astrolabe i the iEiVdW-Si Foil Treatise 
in Thirty Chapters'*) on Astronomy and the CaJendar ; the 
celebrated or almanac and astronomical tables 

composed for Huligu KMn ; a treatise on Miorralo^ and 
precious stones, cittided T&ftsltq-ndms'-i^lliihAm p and sevenJ 
other tracts on Phtlcfeophy, Astronoiiiy, and Mathematiics, 
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beside a treatise on §dfl ethics entitled 
ind mother on Geomanef, Of hh Arabic works the 
(on scholastic of rdigtous Philosophy) is 
probably the most celebrated* For a fuller account of his 
works, see Brockelmaiui, the Fawstw*/-fFaJayit of lha Shikirj 
and the Mdtjdliru^f-Mit'miitirr^ See* The last-mentioncd work 
quotes irom ShahrazurTs MiiUry wf tht Phiks^fhm a very 
severe ciddcism of him, which declares, amoog^ other 
danui^ng statemeuta, that his sciendhc reputation was trss 
due to his actual attainjuents tban to bis violent temper and 
impatience of contradictiofi, which, taken in conjunction 
with the high favour he enjoyed at the Court of Hulig^ 
made it imprudent to criticise or disparage hinu Of his 
Persian poems little seems tg have survived to our tiiue, 
and Rfdi-qijJj Khin in hh iduuense Anthology, the 
Afai 7 rui^u^/~Fu 5 ahd (voU i, pp. 633—34}, t^tily rites^ of his 
verses six quatrains and a fragment of two couplets, fit may 
be added that at 374 of the same volume he gives five 
quatrains of the earlier philosopher, Fakhni*d-DIn Rief, 
whom we have already spoken. Another astronomer whose 
name should at least be mentioned is al-jaghminl of 
Kbwiiazm, who ts generally believed to have died in 
A.D. 1211, though considerable uncertainty exists as to the 
period at which he flourished, and only one of his works, the 


MuIakhJ^hai^ seems to be preserved. 

Of a few other Arabic-writing authors or this period it b 
sufficient to mention the namts. The Jewish philosopher 
and phpician pMaimonidcs (Abd ^Imrin Mfi3i 
b. Maymdn) of Cordova, who in later life was 
physician to Saladin (Salabu*d-Djn), and who died iti 
A*D. 1204, is too gr«t a name to be omitted, though he 
has no connection with Persra. Also firotn 
the Maghrib, or Western lands of Islam, was 
the Shaykh Mubiyyu’d-Din al-fidnf {+ 
1115), one of the most celebrated and most prolific writefs 
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sE^TilikkL 


^liVi'dnDfn 


on the Occdt ScieDC& From ihe West siho (MaUgs) 
came the botanist rbiiul-B^jrfir, who died at 
Damascus Id a.d. MentiDii may also ber 

made of al-TJfiishf, who wrote on MinetaJogy^ 
precidus stones^ and others matters connected 
with Natural Philosophy. Amongst the philologists of this 
period mention should be made of *Izzu*(i-Dln 
Zanjinf, who died m Baghdad in a.d. 1257, 
and who was the author of a work on Arabic 
of which copies are extraordinarily common 5 
Jamdl ai-QurashE, who tnmshited into Persisn 
the Sahd]^^ the celebrated Arabic Icskon of al- 
Jawhart I Ibnu'UHijib (d* Am. *248), the author 
of the Kd/iya and the Shijiyn^ two very well 
known Arabic gramntats i al-Mu^^riz^ born in 
A^D* 1143^ the year of aa-ZamakhsharTs deaths 
and known as KhsIIJai«*x-Zamaihihari** (** the Lieutenant 
of 33 c-Zamakhibari) j and DiyiVd-Dm ihnul-^ 
Athlr, the brolher of the gr^t historiaii so often 
cited m these pages^ who died at Baghdad in 
wrote sererai works on Arabic philology, 
of which the Kitd&ti^^rnathalPs^iJ'^ir is perhaps the best known. 

A third brother, Majdu*d-Dln ibmil-AthCr (k 
Aid- it49i d. 1209), was a traditionist and 
theologian of some repute. Of greater impor- 
tance is ^Abdullah ‘Umar al-Bay#w[, a native 
of Fais, who was Ibr some time or Judge, 

of Shirwdz, and who composed what is still the best known 
and most widely used commentary oa the Qur’in, as well as 
a rather dull little manual of history, in Persian, entitled 
NMdmu^r*TawMkh. To this period ako belongs one of 
the greatest calligraphers the East has ever 
pnsduced, namely, Yiqiit, called d-Musta^^mf 
because he was in the service of the unhappy 
Caliph whose fate was desciibcrd m the last chapter. In the 


grammar, 

|4ni^ ti- 






HabdiTUmin 

llioa'l-Allik. 
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docicc consecrated to film in Mlrzi ^ablb's cxccUent Khatt u 
Khaftii^n (*^ Calligraphy and Calligraphei^^' ConstantiiiDple, 
A.H, 1306, pp. 51-53} IS made of three copies of the 

Qur in in his handwriting preserT'ed in the Ottoman capital j 
one^ daicd a.h. 584 { = a . d . 1188-89)1 the Mausoleum of 
Sul(iii Sdfm ^ another, dated a.h, 654 1^56), in 

Saint Sophb ; and a third, dated 66^ (= a.d, 126^^4), 
In the ^mldiyya Mausoleum. For a copy of the Shi/J of 
Avicenna made, it is smted, fbr Muhammad Tnchlucj, Kin;; 
of Delhi (but this seems to involve an anachronism}, he is 
said to have received 200,00a mitkfdh of gold. He died 
A.H. 667 f= 126^-69), according to a chranogtam 
in verse given by Mioiii l^abCb, but according to Flrockd- 
mann (voL i, p, 353) in a.h, {=a.d. 1298-99). He 
and his predecessors Ibn MuqU and Ibnu'l-Eawwdb are 
reckoned ihc three calligraphers to whom the Arabic Script 
is most deeply indebted. Another writer unpleasantly lamiliar 
to Pereian ichciol^hildred Abfi Na^r-i-FarihEi 
the author of a rhymed Arabic-Persian vocabu¬ 
lary still widely usc-d in Persian schools, and of 
a rhymed treatise in Arabic o^n Hunaiite Jurisprudence^ He 
died in a.d, 1242. Much more important is the very rare 
treatise on Persian Prosody known as the Afit^ajfam fl 
gh«^ A composed in 

^ Shtrii ^ the Atibck Abu tiakr b. Sa*d-t- 
Zangt (a.d» 1226—60)1 chiefly celebrated as the patron 
of the great poet Sa'di, This valuable work, represented 
in Europe, so iar as I know, only by the Bricish Museum 
MS. Or* 2,814 (though Dr* Paul Horn djscovcred the eiisi- 
ence of two manuscripts at Constantinople), rs now being 
printed at Bey rout for the E. J. W. Gibb MemoHal 
Series. The book Is remarkable ibr the large number of 
citations from early and some times almost unknown Persian 
poets (including many fahhwiyjit or dmlect-pocms] which 
it contaiiiS* Of the author little b known beyond what Ricu 
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{Ptrsiat! Suppltmtnt, pp. 123-15) has gleaned ^TOln this work. 

He was probably a native of Kburisin or Tnnsoxtana, and 
was involved in the rout of the troops of K.bwdraim by the 
Mongols before the fortress of Farzin in the sumincr 01 

A*ci. 1220. Anatlicr book of tkis period which otight not 
to be posted over m iilence 1$ the Pcrsiin traosh- 
tion of the Marv/hAn-nintat originally wricten in 
the dialect of Taharistin by Marzubin-i-Rustiaa- 
i-Shanvlii^ author of a poem called the in the same 

dialect^ and dedicated to Shamsul-Ma^IJ Qabus b. Washmglr 
{jL.n. 97 6^ I dll), and turned into the cstnlmary literary language 
of Peraia about A*D. iiio^iS by Sa*d of Wafiwlji** 

We come now to a much more important group of writer^ 
the great §ifls and Mystics of thb period, amongst whom are 
included some of the most celebrated names in 
this branch of thought and literature^ UicludLug 
two of Arabian race,^ who^e singular eminence ‘ 
Qiakes if very doubtful whether the once popular view^ tfaai ' 
^uflism 3S essentially an Aryan Ecaednn against the cold \ 
formalism of a Semitic religion, can be regarded as [enable. 
These two are ‘Umar ibmi’UFifid^ the Egyptian mystical 
poet, and Shaykh Muhiyyu’d-Dln ibnu'l-‘ArabI, the illustrious , 
theosophist of Andalusia, Besides these we have to speak 
the [WO NajmuM-Dlns, called respecrively and Dcfjn ^ 

Shavkh Rt^zbihln | and Shayth Shlhibu'd-Dln ^Umar Suhna- 
ward!, A few words may also be devoted to §ailru*d-Din of 
Qanya (IcotdimiJ, the most notable of Shaykh Mubiyyu^ii-Dln*s 
discipl^ and perhaps one or two other contemporary Mptici, 
excluding the two great mystical poets, Shaykh FirJdu*d-DJn 
*Attlr and M^wlini Jalilu^d-Dln Rumi, who will be discussed 
at some loigih in the next chapter^ 

^ See EUie s UtUfatur In vol. ii ol llit GtundHM dgr 

irunucfun P/ftMogi'e, p, Sdiefer'a CarBLfijmalliie PiFi^tnt, vol. 
pp, «f tlw tcitd and pp. ][^3i[ of the pofieiii and my Abrid^d 

IntKdAifjm p//6b I^faKihjdPt ifuiury of Tabtm^n, p. BO, 
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Li pomt of time Shajfkli Abu Mu^nunati Riizbibin b. AW 
Nasr al'BaqIl, nicknaiQed Sfsaifd^-i-FArf (“ tlie Braggart of 
Firs*^),* was cite earliest of the Mystics above 
mcnCionctl, for he diet! in Mti h^r ram^ 6c6 
{= Jtdy, A,D- 11093 at his native placc^ Shfrf^. Hfs tpoih ii 
mentioned in the Arabic work (British MuBcum MS* Or. 3,395i 
fft 11 icJ*J correctly endiied S/tsdihi^i~jfzAr^ but common ly kn-owii 
as the The Thousand Shrines which was 

composed about 1389 by Mu^lnu^d-Dfji Abul^Qisiin 

Junayd of Shiriz on the sainis of his native town. It is 
there stated that- Sbaykh Ru^bihin io his youth travelled 
Widely^ liter the customary fashion of these Siifl dervisht^ 
visiEmg *Iric]j Kirroitij the Ulj^z, and Syria \ and that he 
composed a great number of works, of which some thirty, 
according to the Persian Shirdx-ndm^ (composed in A.O. ^343 
by fl grandson of the eminent mystic, Shaykh ZarkubJ^ wen? 
cekbrated, including a mystical commentary on the Qur^irti 
entitled ia/dV)i 7 . 5 ^ydrf, or Subtleties of Enijncotion *^5 
the Afijjhrdhu^J^^rwdh^ or ** Fount of Inspiratton of Souls 
the AfiiHp^pi%Jsrdr, or «Language of Mysteries,’^ .Sfc, 
He also wrote verses in Persian| of which the following 
specimens :— 

** Thai whick /Ae a/ Time have niwt seen, 

AhJ mfiick ms totigae to eartAfy a,n hath told, 

Ht Unt hath ww dispfofed in (kis our day ; 

Arist, and itt our day tkit tAiug behoU/" 

• • ^ * 

"ffufii Farihat East to Threikold of the Wat 
/ /« this aye am guide to Cwfj Straight Road. 

Him cow tite Qnostit pilgrim me t^atd f 
B^ond tki Far Btyentfi my loufs abode/” 

He preached regularly in the ydmii^-'Atfgj or Old M(»quc, for 
fifty yliars, and died ai the age of cighty.four, so that bis 

' For Ibe lisrhnJca] mcMtiiiE oT ShatfJh, tea FlQasl* editioa at Hi* 
Ta'Hfilt r I>eJinjti«ns ''j, pp, 
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birth mtist be placed abouf a-D, iiiSp The Atibefc Abii 
Bakr bp Sa*d, the patron of the poet waA hii friend and 

admirer^ and he had studied wilh Shayth Aby'n-Najib 
SuhrawaTiii (died A.D* ii67“68) in Altxindria. A few ^k^thc^ 
particiikrK, and several nfiarvelloiis stoiict of the kind so 
rontmon in hag;iological worki^ may be gltaincd from the 
notice of him which Jdml has inserted in his Nff/ahdtv'I~tJm 
(ed* Nassau Lccs^ pp» !^8B-290)» 

^Abul-Jannib A^mad b, *Umar al-KMwaqi (of Khiva or 
iChwarazm), comnionly known as Shay kb Najniu’d-Dln 
“Kubri,” next demands notice. His title 
Sa ^^ Pia Kutr^ {whereby he is distinguished from the 
other celebrated NajanJ^d-Dfii called Ddy&)^ is, 
according to the most authofitftrive and plausible explanadon, 
an abbreviation of the nickname st-'TdtnitUits^i-‘Rwhrd (** the 
Supreme Calamity given to him by his companions on 
account of bis great vigour and skill in debate and dtscussionp 
He was also nichnamed 3 ll-ttrdih (“ the Saint-carver J, 
because it was supposed that any one on whom bis gknee fdl 
m momcna of divine ecstasy and exaltation attained to the 
degree of salntshtp; and Jiini [Nfffohdt^ p, 4.81) has some 
wonderful anecdotes to show that this beneficent influence mA 
not linUtcd to human be Engs, hut extended to dogs and 
sparrows* His title, » said to have been given 

to him by the Prophet in a dream, iti interpretation being 
that he was sedulously to avoid the world. 

That Najmu^d-Dtn Kubri was one of the many VEcdms 
who perished in the sack of Khwdrazni by the Mongols m 
A.H. 6i8 (= A,D* laai) is certain, and it Is a proof of the high 
esteem in which he was held that out of some 600,000 slain on 
that feta] day he alone Is mentioned by name in the 
JffwdriiL “Since Chingiz Khan/' siys t he author of that work 
(India Office MS* Na 3,524 = Ethi, f* 499'), “ had heard 
of that Sbaykh of Shaykhs and Pole-star of Sain is Najm u’d-Dln 
Kuhra (on whom be God's mercy), and knew somewhat of his 
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chafiicter, be sent him a nie^gc la say that he kitmided to 
Sack Khwirazmand massacre its inhabitants^ and that one who 
Was the greatest man of his age should come out from it and 
join hinij now that the moment had irrived for the Incidence 
of the catastrophe. * That I should cocar forth Irnm atnongst 
cheuif' replied the Shaykh, * would be an action remote Bom 
the way of virtue and magnanimity,^ And alter wards he was 
found amongst the slain,” Still farther evidence is afiurded hv 
a poem on his death compcKed by al-Mu^ayyad bi^ Yiisuf 
quoted by al-Yifi*I in his Mirdtsi*%-^Zam^ni of 
Mutot ofTTime” (Bridsh Museum MS* Or. ipSii^ f. 3+J)i 
of which the iwo foUowing verses :— 

hjuih irifii dA Oocun: of Lmmiag ih 0/ 

Blood ^ 

and— 


O Day of Disajitr ^ IChudmzm, which ka£k bten dtsi^htd, 

Thou kasi j^Dd #j with dread^ and we have ioii FaBk and 
Benown / ** 


suffice to conlirin the pbee, occasion^ and manner of his deaths 
On this historical foundation several less credible stories have 
been raised ^ these arc given by Jhni (Na/ahdtu*IMAf^ 
pp. 485 - 7 ) in the ^Ibwing form :— 

** When the Tartar heathtn reached fChw^Jaatn, Ibe Shaykh 
[Najmn d-Dui Kubra] assembled hia disciple^ whose nnniber 
c:xcceckd Siil|^ ilubamroiid Khwaraztnshiih had fled^ hot 

the Tartar heathen supposed him to be sUH in l^wirazm^ whiter 
consequently they marched^ The Sbaykh summoned certaJn ol his 
dinples^ Such as Shaykh Sa'du'd-Dm H:%tiiaw 4 Radiyyu'd-lXn *All 
Lain aud others^ and said^ 'Ariiie quickly and depart lo your own 
ocontries, for a Fife is ktndJed from tiie Hast which cDusumics nearly 
to the Vv C3i. This is a grievoas miaciuiif, the like of which hath 
turver heretofore happened to this people* (the Uustims}. Sotne ol 
hia disciples sajtli * How would it be i£ your Holiness were to prayt 
that perhaps LhU [catulrophc] may be averted from the lands of 
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Istamr ‘ Nay,' replied the Sbaybh, 'this » » thing ureroeahly 
predetennined which ptayer caniwt avert' Then his disdplea 
besooghl him, saying, ‘ The bessls are ready prepared for Ihe 
journey { if your Holiness also would join ns and depart into Khu¬ 
rasan, it would not he amiss,' * Nay,' replied ihe Shaykt) l ' here 
■hull 1 a martyr, for it is not permitted to me to go forth.* So 
his disciple dcpaiicci into Khiirasan. 

« So when the heathen entered the dty. the Sliaykh called together 
sneh of his disciples as remaioed, and said, 'Arise in God's Name, 
and let us fight in God's Caosn* Then he entered hJs botise. put on 
his Khirqa (dervish robe}, girded up his loins, filled the upper part 
of hla ATliir^a, idiioh was open io front, with stones cn both sides, 
took a spear in bis band, and came forth. And when be came face 
to face with the heathen, he cnnlinued to cast stones at them till hii 
had no stones left, Tho heathen fired volley of arrows at Ifim, and 
an arrow pierced his breast. He plociced it ont and cast it away, 
and therewith passed away his spirit. They tay that at the nionicat 
of his martyrdom he had grasped tho pigtail of one of the hcatbon, 
which after his death could not bo rttnovcd from his hand, onlil at 
last they were obliged to cut it oK. Some say tliat oar Master 
Jalalu'd-Din Kfimi refers to this story, and to his too connection 
with the Shaykh, in the following passage from bis odes l — 

‘ Ud (U du »n4faS*flMd«t-fin ki idgkar ^ra*d ; 

No ai da mii/iisaJtdH ki biu:-i^!d£har girami / 

Bi-yaki daii iWdy-i-IAit^i-/mdH AiifJbiul 
Bt-yitki Jast-i-digaTfardiamd-kdf'aT gitvnd f' 

' O we are of ihe noble hand who grasp the Cap of Wine, 

Not of the wretched beggar-crew who for IciUi ki(k do pine : 
Who with one hand the Wine tmomted of fiery Faith do drain. 
While in the other hand we grasp the healhen’s locks amain f 

*' His martyrdom (may God sanctify bis spirit I) toot place m the 
year *,H. dtS (= 4.D. t»i). His disciples were many, but severaJ of 
them were peerless id the World and the exemplars of their time, 
Such were Shaykh Majdu*d-Din of Baghdad, ShayW) Sa'dud-Din of 
(Jamal, Bibd ifam.il of Jaad, Shaykh Radiyyu'd-Bia 'All Lata, 
Shaykh Sayfa’d-Otn Bakhard, Shaykh Najmu'd-Dut of Ray, ^yfeh 
Jamalu’d-Din of CtlAn, and, aa some assert, our Master Baba'u'd-Din 
Walad, the father of oor Master Jalilo'd-Din Rmni, was also of their 
notnber." 

Of Sbaykh Najmu’d-Dfn KubtiV works two at lost are 
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preserved in the British Museum^ OnCj a short tract in 
Arabic of two or three pagts only, has as its text the well 
known aphorism of the Mystics* ** The ways imto God are as 
the number of the breath& of Hls cratures ” r the other* in 
PerMfljii IS entitled treats of the rules of 

conduct which should be observed by the § iff neophyte. The 
great Mystic poet, FariduM-DIn ^Attir, as pointed ont by 
Mirza Miiha TTima ci in his Introdiictton to Mr. R- A. 
Nichobon^s edition of the Tadhhruall-jfu/Iifd {vol* % p- 17)* 
alludes in terms of the greatest respect to Majinu’d-Dln Kubii 
in hb or “Display of Marvels,*’ and was 

hitnsclF* according to Jainf s Nafa^dt (pw 697), a disciple of his 
disciple Majdn"d-D(n of Eaghdid, of whom Ln this connecticin 
we may say a few words. 

Shaykh Abu Sa^id Majdu'd-DIn SWF b* al^Mu^ayyad b. 
Abi'UFath al-Baghdadi is said by Jami to have come to 
Khwirazm originally as a ph}'Sidao to attend 
on Khw^ra^tnshih* though from references to 
other accounts this appears very doubtfuL In 
any case he seems tn have attSLchcd himself to Najmu*d-Djfi 
Kubri as one of his disciples, but gradually, as it would appear, 
he came to regard himself as greater than his nraster* until one 
day he observed* We were a duck"? egg on the sO’-shorCi and 
Sbaykh NajmuM-Djn a hen who cherished us under his 
protecting wing, uritil finally wc were hatched, and* being 
ducklings, plunged into the sea, while the Shaykh remaitted 
on the sbore«'^ Najmu'd-Dlri Kubril, hearing this, was greatly 
angered, and cursed Ma}duM-Din, saying* “ May he perish in 
the water 5 ^^ This saying vras reported to Jk^IajduM-Din, who 
was greatly akrtned* and sought by the most humble apolpgies 
and acts of penance to Induce his master to revoke the euw, 
but in vain ; and shortly afterwards Khwdraxmshdh, under the 
combined influence of jealousy and drink, caused him 10 be 
drowned in the river^ Najmu^d-Dto (lomewhat illogically, as 
we may venture to think), was greatly incensed at this act. 
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wHicfa, iico^rdtng ta the was but the fulEJcnenc of his 

own prayefi and prayed God to take veng=ance on the K.iitg^ 
who, greatly pertorbedj sought in vain to induce the Shayth to 
withdraw hift curx, **Thts is recorded in the Book,** was the 
Shaykh^s answer: **h!S blood shall be atoned for by ail thy 
kingdam : ihon shalt lose chy life, along with very marty otherij 
including myself/^ As to the date of Majdu'd-Din'a diath 
there is some doubt, the alternative dates a.h. 6o6 and 6i6 
(= A,P. 11Q9-1O or 1219-20) being given by Jaoii. 

SaMud-Din Ffamawl was another of the dUcipIf^ of 
NajniuM-Dln Kuhii who attained some celebrity, and h saJd 
by Jiini p- 492) to have composed a 

number of works, of which only the 

or ^Book of the Beloved,” and the 
SaJanJisIu*i-jirafi^ or “ Mirror of Spirits,” are mentioned by 
name. These books arc described by Jimi as full of ^etiig- 
maticaJ Sayings, cyphers, figures, and circles, which the ejx of 
understanding and thought h unable to discover or solve,” He 
seems to have been subject to prolonged tranct^ or cataleptic 
seixyres, one of which lasted thirteen days. Specimens of his 
verses, both Arabic and Persian, are given in the 
according to which his death took place about the end of 
A^. 6jo February, 1253), at the age of sixty-^three. Me 
was acq liar n eed wi th 5adru’d-DCn al-Qunpwi, of whom we 
^hall speak further on in connection with Shaykh Mubiyytt^d- 
Dtn ibnu'l“*Arabh 

VVe now come to the orher Najimu'd-Dfn, known as 
Z)dyrt^” who was, according to Jami, the disciple both of 
Najmu'd-Dln ICubri and of MajduM-Dfn^ In his 
most important work, the or 

“Watch-tower of £God^fi] Sen^ants," of which a 
hnc old MS.{Or^ 3 p^ 4^) transcribed in 779 (=a_d* 1377-78) 
Is preserved in the British Museum, he gives his full name 
(f» 130^) as Abu Bakr *Abdu*Uih b, Muhammad ShiMwar, 
and explicitly speaks (f. (7J) of Majdu^d-DJn BaghdiJI—** the 
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King of his time"—!® h'* spiritual director. Of his other 
works, the o*" of Truths wntten 

ai SIvJs in Asia Minor, whither he had fled from the advanemg 
Mongols in A.H. 620 (= A.I>. 1123)1 'S most cekbrat^ 

In Mia Minor he foregathered, , 

§adru’d*Dtn of Qonya iind the celebrated Jalilud-Dfn Rdml. 

He died in a.h. 654 (= A.D, dS^)* . nir t .„,j 

•Shavkh Shihibu’d-DIn Abii H^fs ‘Umar b, Muba^d 
al-feW as-Suhrawardl w» another eminent mysftc of this 
period, who was bom in Rajah, A.f<. 539 ( 

I us), "id died in A-H.bja {- a.d. 1234-S). Of 
the older Sbaykhs who guided his firet footsteps 
in the mystic path were his paternal unde, 

Suhrawatdi, who died in A.H. 5*3 t= *»*7-08},and the 

great Shaykh ‘Abdu’l-giJir of GiUi^ who died about tym 
years wliw.' Of his works the roost famous arc the 
^Awirifu't-iWrif, or “Gifts of [Divine] Knowledge, and 
or “ Draught of Counsel.". The former is 
common enough in manuscript, and has bcEii printed at 
QOCefin A.H. (306 = a.d. 1888-89) in the margins of an 
edition of aJ-Gha*iirs /AyirMV-‘t//lnr published at Cairo, 
Ibn KhaUikin, io the article which he devotes to biin (« 

Slane's transladon, vol, ii, pp. 3 ®*~ 4 -)i 9 ^“* ** 

Arabic vriscs, and speaks of the “ecstasies an 
sensations" which his ejchortations evoked in his hearers. J 
had not the advantage ot seeing him," ays this writer, as 
was then too young." Sa’df of Shlrfi, whl,wa 5 .one _of^hjS 
discipH d anecdote about him in the BhtM (eU, 

Graf, p. iS^)i which he ia fepresciUed as pt^y^g ^ 

might be filled with him if perchance others might 
obuin salvation." He was for some time the chief Shaykh ot 
the SiHs at Baghdld, «id s«ms to have been a nan of ioan 
sense i for when a certain 5ufl wrote to him . , ^ V 

ecase to work I shall reroaio in idleness, while if 1 work 1 ^ 
filled with self-satisfaction : which is best I he rep 1 , 
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‘^Wark, ajid i&k Aliiughty God to p^j^don thy self-^dsi- 
Action.He must not he confused with the earlier Shaykh 

Shihdbu^cUDiD Ya^yi b. Hah&h as-Suhntwardl, 
author of the Hihmati^l-hhrAq^ or “ Philosophy of 
lUumioation^** a celebmcd theosophiM and than-- 
maiurgisc^ who wa« put to death at Aleppo Ibr alleged heretical 
tendencies by Sakdin's fion, aJ-Maliku 'dh-D hih tr., m the rear 
A,H. 587 or A.D. 119] or 1192) at the early age of 

thirty^six or th irty-^glic, and who [s, in consequence, generally 
distinguished by the title of ai-MaqtLl^ ^thc skin.” This 
latter seems to hive been a much more original and abler, if 
not better, man, and his ^ Philosophy of lliumfnadon,^" still 
unpublished, impressed me on a cursory examination as a 
remarkable work deserving carcfiil study. 

\ We now come to one who is universally admitccd to have 
been amongst the greatest, if net the greatest, of the many 
mystics produced in Muslim lands—to wit, Shaykh 
Mubiyyu^d*Dln ibmil-^Arabl, who was born at 
Mu rcia, in Sp ain, on July 28, a.d. 1165, began 
his theoJogi^ studies tt^eville in 11731, and in 

A.D. 1201 went to the East, living in turn in Egypt, the 
Hijiz, Baghdad, Mosul, and Asia Minor, and finally died ai 
Damascus on November 16, a.d. 1240. As a writer he is 
correctly described by Brockclmann (voL i, pp, 441 H uff-} 
us of “colossal fccundiiy,'* 150 of his extant works being 
enumerated,' Of these the most celebrated are the Fs^ju^i- 
Bezels of Wisdom'*) and the jFv/^^dfuV-jtfdiiryyd 
^"Meccan Viiitnfi^^ of^lJisclosuriesof which the Erst, 
written at Damascus in a.p. i2jo, been repeatedly 
lithographed, printed, translated, and annnlated in the various 
lands of Iskm, while the second, a work ot enormoui extent, 
has also been printed in Egypt, The fullest account of 

* He bumKlf, in a mcmaraiudiam drawti iip ib A.D. 1134^ enameratitfl the 
liEJs of 3S9 of Mj wtfffnga^ Jdimi saya {Ha/affiity p. &34I he wrote 
nvm than five Ivmdrcd bodis. 
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his life with which 1 am acqtiainied occurs in al-Miqqari’s 
Ng/htIf-T!i iTfin GhupiN-JttJahii'r-Ratlk Breath of 

Fragmici: IVtiin the fresh branch of Andalusia^ Cairo eil« of 
A.H. 1302 = A. D. 1884-85, voL i, pp- 397 “ 4 ® 9 )i 
full biography is also given by Jidii in the NafahdifllOm 
(cd. Nassau Lees, pp. 633-45). He wa s, like most of the 
mpticsj a pMt 5 many of h« verses are quert^ in the 
and his ©/wda has been lithographed by Mimi 
Mu^nimad Shlrizi, of Bombay, in a volume of 244 
His poems are described by as strange and priectouB. 

\ By many doctors of theology he was looked at qsltance as a 
[heretic, and in Egypt several attempts were made to kill him, 
•hut his admirers were both numerous and enthusiastic, and 
at the present day, even in ShIHte Persia, he still exercises a 
great induence:, greater, perhaps, than any other mystagogue. 
He claimed to hold converse with the Prophet in dreams ; to 
have received his ikir^a, or dervish-cloak, from Khidr ; and 
to tnov? the science of alchemy and the Most__Gr(at 
Name” of God, He was acquainted with the mystical poet, 
‘tjinar itmii’l-Firid, and asked his permission to write a com¬ 
mentary on his T'J’fj'jHi, or T-^aiftia, to which request the 
other rcpbcd, “ Your book entitled aLFut&hdt«'f-Maikiyfa is 
a commentary 00 it.” He believed in the value of dreams, 
and in man’s power to render them by bis will veridical : ^ It 
behoves Gh}d’s servant,” he said, “ to employ his will w 
produce concentration in his dreams, so that be may obatH 
control over his imagination, and direct it intelligently in 
sleep as he would control it wheo awake. And when this 
concentration has accrued to a man and become natural to 
him, he diKOvets the fruit thereof in the Intermediate World 
(al-Barxaih)^ and profits greatly thereby ■, wherefore let 
man exert himself to acquire this state, for, by God's per- 
missioii, it profiteth greatly.” His style is obscure:, probably 
of SCI purpose, after the fashion of the Muslim Thecsophisfi 
and mystics, whw .untuthodjut ideas must, always, be eiiid in 
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words whith an? susce pobk of a more of jiga oiihodi^ intw- 
pfctation. if (hey tvoidd not share the fi«e of tJusayn h, 
Man^dr al-fifallij or Shaykh ShiJiibu'd-Dhi nUMaqtkiT' 
Thus on one occasion Shaykh Muh 5 yyti''l-D(n was taken to 
task for the following verse which he had composed :_ 

"O Tlsn sees/ iwr, uMt J ue wef Thee, 

Hmo eft 1 see Him, tekih He sees nei mef* 

He at once repeated it again with the following additionSj 
which rendered it perfectly unexceptionable 

“ D Thou wAe seesi me ever prone to sijj, 

Wkile Thee I see nei willing to upbraid: 

How oft / see Him gtanl His grace's aid 
IP*jir me He sets not seeking grace to win** 

In this connection I cannot do better than quote what 
Gobincau,^ with his usual insight into the mind of the £lastj 
says of a much later philosopher^ Mulli Sadri, fbr his words 
are equally true of Shaykh Mu^iyyu'd-Dfn and his congeners, 
•* Le still fu’iV prrRBfV J* diptiser m diseoari^ it Beit n/etmirt yu'// 
U frit turlaut dt dtgidter its iivres j deit tt pi'il a fait^ et A tei tire 
SH St fireit Pidie ia pirn imparfeht de sen tnstigntmint, Jt dii A 
let Psrt foar «?r me&tre qui ptftfde la treditiM. Auirrmrnt m f 
p/nltre sees peine, De galm'nrfnw en gtniratien^ us tSvH ont 
hiritl la penile viritel’Ie^ tt ilt eat la clef dtt eapresdem dent it tt 
UTt pour at pat eseprimtt man pour ttur hdiqaer A run jw ptasie. 
CTest eniK ce cerrectif trai que let nembrtun traith du mattre mt 
aujeur^hui tenia or n p-ande iBrnidlratioa^ rt qne^ ie an tempi, 
ill ent fill la dlSca Aunt teciiti ivre dt dieieitipa, dprt d 
F gi^finnai relipeuu, anmrtuiet de hardieua utrhOy enikeiaiastr 
de Iremperiet haAilaf' The FniApi'i-p/itam is seldom met 
with unaccompanied by a commentary, and it is doubtful 

* Its fbtigioni etles Pkitoiofikieidani tAsie Centrate {Tatie, t966}, p, 88, 
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if even with such cdmmjentaJjr its itleas can be fijliy appre¬ 
hended without assisdmce from those who move in those 
ml ms of specuUrion in which their author lived and from 
which he drew ha intellcctuaJ energy. No mystic of Islim, 
perhaps, with the possible exception of Talilu’^ Ptn 
siirpssed Sh avkh Muhiypl'd-Dfn tnjnlfru^qc, fecundity, or 
absti^seness, yet, so for as I am aware, no adequate study of 
his works and doctrines has yet been made in Europe, though 
few fields of greater promise offer themselves to the aspiring 
Arabist who is [nteres ted in this characteristic aspect of Eastern 
thought. 

In a book dealing primarily with Persian literature it would, 
perhaps, be out of place to speak at much greater length of a 
writer whose only connection with Persia was the influence 
exerted by him, even to the present day, through his writings. 
One of the Persian mystic poets and writers of note who came 
most directly under hts influence was Fakhru’d.-Din ‘ l^aqi , who 
attended Jadru^d-DIn QilnyawTs lectures on the Fu/uruV'-^fiftfre, 
his roaster s mn^jtiun and was thereby inspired to wrrite his 
remarkable Loma^ot, which long afterwards (in the latter part 
of the fifteenth century of our era) formed the text of an 
excellent and elaborate conwicntary by Mulld Niiru’d-Dln 
'AbduV-Rahmin Jimf, entitled Aih^^atu'lLama'-At, Awhadu'd- 
Din of Kirrodn, another eminent mystic poet of Persia, 
actually met and asociated with Shaykh Muhiyyu’d-DIn 
ihnu'l-*Arabl, and was doubtless influenced by him i and I am 
inclined to think that a careful study of the antecedents and 
of the generation of Persian mystics whom wc shall have 
to consider early in the next volume will show that no single 
individual (except, perhaps, Jalilu'd-Dfn KumI) produced a 
greater eSect oft the thought of his succtssors than the 
Shnyih-i-Aibar (** Most Great Shaykh ’*) of Andalusia. 

The following is a specimen of hU verse, of which the 
Arabic original will be found in al-Maqqarf's JVu/’AuV-TVt 
(ed. Cairo, jUH. 1301), voL i, p. +00, 
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Jfv 5 ?hI u HuifJb cffiKimid with Hifi 
Althaiigt Htt Fait / %u i 

Could I bthold Her F€iUt iAdttd^ 

Slain by Hir blncktntd 8 fom fd be. 

And rrhsn my si^hl upon Her fiH, 

i fiil a iapiiPt to My 

And passed fht ni^l brwitched by Her, 

And siUi did rnoe i^tn Dawn grow brighL 

Aias for my resotvt sc high i 

Did high rmlne avait^ t 

The Btituiy cf fkai Ckarwitr sky 

Would tmt wade Bf« thus to stray. 

In Beaaiy as a tender Fawn^ 

pastures Ike Assts ktn ^ 

Whose coy regard and haifdumed head 
Hake captipes ike Souls of Men I 
*Her breath so strfffp as it would $0010^ 

As fragrani Musk dolk yield deli^i j* 

Shds radiant as (Me midday Sun r 
$k^s as the Moon*s Effulgeitce bright, 

* If She appear^ Her doth reoml 
The Sple^our of ike Morning fair ^ 
if She Her treses kme^ the Moan 
is hidden by Her ntgki^laek Hairm 
Take than my Heart, but Uave^ f prayt 
O Moon athwart the darkest Night, 

Mine Eyes, that i may gore cn Thtr, 

Far atJ my Joy is in my sight I ^ 


Jbnul-F 4 ri 4 wtiow full immc was SbanfuM-Dln Abi Half 
*Uinar^ mMSl nest be noticed, for tboughj like IbnuM-^AnM, 
he had nq direct connection with Persia, he was 
remarkable and talented of the 
mvstical poets of Islim; a feet which it is im-' 
portant to emphasise becnitse of the tendenej which still mdsta 
m Europe to regard Sdfiism as an tssenrially Perstan or Aryan 
n^ifestatiem, a tdew which, in ray opinion, cannot be main- 
tained« Ibnu*l-Firid, according to diScrent statements, was 
bom at Cairo id A.H. 556 Il6!):r 

(a-d* 1170-71), or (according to Ibn Khallikin) on Dhul- 
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QaSksi, AM. 576 (= March 21, 1181). His fiunilr w» origi- 
milly from tn Syria, whence he is gener^Jly given the 

Miiia of aL^arnauit as well as ^“thc Egyptian ). 

His life was not outwardly very evenifui, most of the incidents 
recorded by his biographers being of a semi-twiacidi^ 
character, and resting on the authority of his son Ka^u’^ 
Din Mu^nunad. In his youth he sjant long periods in 
retirement and meditation in the mountain of aUMuqattam by 
Cairo, which periods became more frequent and prot^^ 
after the death of his father, who, towards the end of bis life, 
abandoned the Governiucnt service and retired into the learned 
seclusion of the Jimi'a’l-Aihar. Acring cui the monition of 
am old grocer in whom he rccognisetf one of the “Saintsof 
God ” Ihnu'l-Firid left Cairo for Mecca, where he abode for 
some time, chiefly in the wild valleys and mountams surround¬ 
ing that city, and constantly attended by a mysterious beast 
which continually hui vainly bc&ought him to tide upon k in 
his journeying^ After fifteen years of thb life, according to 
Jimi {NafitJu ^ ^^7) he was commanded by a wlepithic 
message to return to Cairo to be present at the death-bed of 
the groccr-sainc, in connection with whcrac obsequies strange 
sttffics of the gteen birds of Piradtse wbc3Sc bodies arc inhabyted 
by the souU of the martyrs arc narrated^ From this time 
onwards be appears to have remained in Egypt, where he died 
on the second of Jumida I, a.h. 632 January % 3 , 
A>D. ri35)« 

Unlike Ibnu'PArabl, he was by no means a voluminous 
writer, for his literary work (at any rate 10 far as it is pre- 
served) is a3! verse, *^of which the collection,*'as Ihn Khallikan 
says (voL ii, p. jSS, of dc Sbjie*s translation), forms a thin 
volume*** His verses are jfurther described by this writer 
{bcm nt) as displaying cast of s^yle and thought which 
charms the reader by its grace and bcnutyi whilst their whole 
tenour is in accordance with the mystic ideas of the ^uflsi 
Betides his sirietty dastical verses, he wrote some more papuhtr 
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poetry of thekmdentitled Mawdlijit. Of these Ibn Khallikin 

gives sooie specimeiLs, qnc of which, an A }^Qung butcher^ is 
rcEdarkablc nm only for its itwm character, hut as being 
aJniET^t identical in sen^ with a quatrain fiscrtbed in the 
Ta'rikh-i~Guzida to the Persian poetess Mahsad (or Maha&d, 
or Mihasd),* 

Like Shaykh Mu(iijyu’iLD[n, thnul-FlH^ saw the Prephtt 
in dreams, and received insmjcdons from him as to hb liteiajj 
work^^ He never, it is said^ wrote without inspiradon ; some^ 
tims, as Jimf r-datK,* he would remain for a week or ten 
da vs in a kind of trance or ecstasv^, insensible to external 

V ■ ■ 

objects, and would then come to himsdf and dictate thirty, 
forty^ or fifty couplets—whatever God had disclosed to him # 
in that trance*** The longest and most celebrated of hb 
poems b the or which compriKS seven 

hundred and fifty couplets* “He excels,” says al-YifiH!, ** In 
hb descriptipn of the Wine of Love, in hb Gtwdnf which , 
comprises the subtleties of gnosticbm, the Path, Love, Yearn- 
ing, Union, and other technical terms and red sdenecs ^ 
recDgntsed in the books of the SilfI 3haykhs."a In personal 
appearance he was, according to hb son Sharkh Kamdlu^cL 
Din Muhammad, **Qf wcU-proporttoned fhime, of comely^ 
pleasing, and somewhat ruddy countenance j and when movesd 
tD ecstasy by Lbtening [to devotional red tat ions and chants] 
hb face would increase in beauty and radiance, whib the 
perspiration tlripptd from all hb body uitdl it ran tinder hb 
feet into the ground.'^ ^ adds Kamilu'd-DIn, ^ have 

I seen nne like unto him in beauty of form either amongst 
the Arabs or the Persians, and I oF ail oien most closely 
reacmble him in appearance." 

The best edition of Ibuul-FiridV DiwSn witli which I am 

^ Sec, tor Ibriii' verse, Ibn IDiailiHDjK.df.; asd Cor Slahaatl'S 

the ui iny liaiulaiiQn of tbii portlcin ot the rid'rj''tU'E-GcLEr£rcE 

[rrom the for October, 190011 acd Jauuaryp 1901, pp^ 71-72). 

- r, p, baaL »ihiii, p. 
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if^rfj Tiain rrif! if thii publbti^d bj? thc Shsiytti RiisJiayd b« ShlLb 
sI-Luhninl at Pari* in 1855, with a French 
prc&ce hy the Abbf Bargb, Professor of Hebrew at the 
Sorborme^ Besides the text of the pejems it contains two 
comrstenCiiriESf one by Sliaybb Hasan aJ~B6r[jiJ|i purely phik^ 
logical, the other, by Shaykh ^Abdul-Ghanl an-NiboIi^, 
explaining the esoteric meaning* 

The following is a rather free ttansbdon of a poem in the 
DhuAn of IbnuVFiriiJ (edition of ad-Dabdab» PP* 3^^3-268) 
which has always seemed to me both typical and beautiful t— 

IFltfrt /kf af fkc binding cf ike glade 

Cutti its skade^ 

Thire the iMcr^ Ud bf wmt ajimy^ 

And £Tnn in ike slr^ying found his wy* 

in $&uikfrly rarine his hcaH is sUrnd 
By a hofe in its /ntfitmiatt long deferred r 
^Tis ike ValUy cf *Aq{q ; * O amradf, kuB i 
Feign amaeemeni^ if amasemenl makes d^anli/ 

Look for mcj fitr btinding bears mine ^es (fo fiU^ 

And ike ptmfer ta see it Jitgi behind (ht v^UL 
Ask^ f prayt ike Fi^'n vho kannis it if he ^ews 
Of my keari^ and kw ii la^es kimp and ih n^tKi- 
Say, ttty fassionale abiisemenl ain he know 
Whiie ike glory cf An beauty JUk htm saf 
May my heart, my wasted kearSi kk ramam be/ 

Hh amn la yietd fi 0 ni^nr is im mil 

tPAaf think ei dtou^ £}ctk he deem nu then eanUait 

While F E!rdr£ for him, mth Ihii my banishment i 

in eteeptess nigbis his form t iujhIji try 

Ta faint ufon the nrnvas of ike eye. 

if F lend an ear to what hi^ mrjifajT say 

May i n/er ^cafe their icrmtnis for a day/ 

By Fke of 111)/ friend and 4 u deurit 

Though he (ire of me, heart shaFt never Bre / 

Q would tkai from ai-*Udkayb"i limpid pool 
Wilh a draui^i / might my vitah eaol / 

bFayp far beyond my craving is that ifream *■ 
my Unrsi and that mtrag/s gleam 

" Tfif Val3c| oi CkKTKiliatii ” a valley in Arabia^ ti^ar al-MaUilaa^ 
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^^incfria this bi»k Arabic literature necessuriLywcupicsusecorV' 
dary it Ls impossibk £« discuss more Mlj the work of this 
renurkable poet, who, while strongly recalJmg b imoy passages 
the ideal and imagery of che Permn mysticzal poets, excels the 
oujority of them m boldness, variety, and wealth of expression, 

^Too many of those who have written on ^idfCkm have treated 
tt as an essentially Aryan movement, and for this reason it is 
particularly necesary to emphasis the hict that two of the 
greatest mystics of Islim (and perhaps a third, namely Dhu*n« 

N&n of Egypt, who, b the opbioii of my friend Mr, fL ^ 

Nicholson, first gave to the earlier asceticism the definitely *' “ " 
pantbcisck bent and qiusi-crotic expression which we recognise / ^ ^ 

as the chief characteristics of §4fiism) were of nan-Aryan 
origim 
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TA%tDV*n-I>lH JAtALU’D-tllN RtSwI, AND SA^dI, 

AND My^K LESSER POETS OF THI^ PIRiOP 

If lbnu^[-Firi^ of whom wc spoke at the conclusiafi of the 
preceding chapter^ be without doubt the greaterst ropricai poet 
of the Arabs, that dtstinedon atnciri^t the Persians 
unquestionably belongs to Jamu'd-Dln Rund, the 
author of the great mystical Bind o^ 

the collection of Ijrric poems known as the DJwin of Shamsr4- 
Tabrii. Now JaHluM-Dhif as we have ahtady observed^ 
regards San^*^ of whose work wc have spoken at pp» 3^7-3^^ 
and FarTduM-Uin *A|^r|Of whom we shall immediately 
speak, as his most dlustrions predecessors^ and masters in mysti¬ 
cal verse^and we are therefore justified in mking these three 
singers as the most emmear exponents of the puH doctrine 
amongst the Persian poets. For in all these matterSj as it 
seems to me, native taste must be taken as tht suprcEue cH- 
icrion^ since it is hardly passible for a foreigner to judge with 
the same authority as a critic of the poct^s own blood and 
speech ; and, though 1 pcTsorully m^y derive greater pleasure 
from the poems of *Iriqf than from those of Said% I have no 
right to dcvace such personal preference into a gedcial dogma. 
I Farldu^d-Dln like so many other Eastern poets, 

would be much more known and read if he had written very 
much less* The number of hts works, it is often stated 
by Qi^ Ni^u'Uah of Shiishtar in bb Ajaj4iliiu*t-Af{i'miwiyt)f is 
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equal to the number of Surat in the Qur^an^ viz^ one hundred 
and fourteen ; but this cs probably a great cxaggcracion, tince 
only about thirty are actually prESErvcd| nr 
tioned by ruune in hb own writingi. Of th™ 
^ the best known ire the PanJ^ndrm^ or ^Book of 

Counscls^^ a duU little book, lillcd with tnaxinis of conduct^ 
which has been often published in the Easti the 
T^jrj or “ Language of the Birds,” a tuptical allegory in verse, 
which was published with a French traniktiqn by Garcin de 
Tassy (Paris, 1B57, 1S63) i and the TadhJtiri^tu^UjfwIiy^i or 
Memoirs of the Saints,*^ of which val, i has been already 
published in my “Persian Historical Texts” by Mr, Ap 
Nicholson, and vol^ ii La now in the presSp To the first 
volume h prefixed a critical Perrian Preface by my learned 
friend Miizd b. ‘Abdui^l'-Wahhib of Qazwlti-» who 

constructed it almost entirely out of the only matcriais which 
can be regarded as trustworthy, namdy, the Information which 
can be gleaned from the poet^s own works. As this preface 
Is untranslated, and is, moreover, the best and most critical 
account of ^A|tar which we yet pos&c^ I shall in what here 
follows nuke almost exclusive use of ic 

The poet’s fiili name was Abd Tdiib (or, according to 
others, Abd Hdmid} Mubamniad, son of Abu Bakr Ibrublni, 
son of Muflafil, son of Sha*bdn, generally known 
as Faridu’d-Dtn This last word, generally 

translated ^the Druggisti” means exactly otic 
who deals in V|r, or otto of roses, and other perfumes ; but, 
as Mfrzd Muhanunad shows by citations From the tCfiusrau^ 
Hiima and the jfirdr-ndma^ it tndicatjcs in this case something 
more, namely, that he kept a wrt.of ph4rttu<:y» where he was 
consulted by patients for whom he prescribed, and whose pre- 
scrip cions he himself nude up. Speaking of his poems, the 
(“ the Book of Affliction ”) and the lidht-nAma 
(“ihe Divine Book ”), the poet says that he composed ihein 
both in his or Urug-^ore, which was at that tiftie 
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frcqiiciited by five himdreii patients^ whose pulses he dwly felt- 
RidiUqun Khin {wkhout gnnug his auLhority) sys lit the 
Riyd^u^I-^jirifitt Gardens of the Gnostics”) that fcis teacher 
in iiie healing art was Shaykh Majdii^ii-Din of Haghdid^ 
probably the same whom wc mentioned in the last chapter as 
one of the disdptes of Najmu'd-Dlo fCuhti- 

Conceming the particulars of Shaykh *Attir*s life, litde 
accurate in formation is to be gleaned bom the biogiaphers. 
The oldest of these^ ^Awfl, whose contains a 

singularly jejune article on him (val. it, pp. 337-9), placs 
him amongst the poets who flourished afeer the time of Sanjar^ 
after A.H. 552 (= a.d. 1157), and the fact that m 

his poems frequently speaks of Saitjar as of one no longer 
alive points in the same direction^ Moreover, ths 
which WAS certainly composed about the year a-r* 617 
A.D. 1 12 GN- 3 1), speaks of ‘Altar as of a poet still hving- 
He was born, as appears from a parage in the Usiinu*tASh4Ffh 
(•*Tongue of the Unseen^), in the city of Nkhipd r^ spent 
thirteen years of his childhood by the sluioe of the Imim 
RJdif travellcil extensively, vtstttng Raji Knfa, Egypt, 
Damascus, Mecca, India, and Turkistin, and finally settled 
once more in his native town. For thirty-nine years he 
busied himself in collecting the verses and sayings of Siifl 
saints, and never in his life, he tdls us, did he prostitute his 
poetic talent lo panegyric. He toc^ as he rebtes in the 
Uthiur-ft^ma^ or " Book of the Camd,'^ like Ibfiu''l-‘Ambl 
and lbnu’'i-Fjjiij, saw the Prophet in a dreamland received 
his direct and special blessing* 

One of the latest of his works is the or 

^Manifestation of Wonders'^ (a title given to *A 1 I ihn Abl 
T^ib, to whose praises ihb poem is consecrated}, which, 
according to MIrvi Muhammad (for 1 have no access to the 
book), is remarkable both fen its strong Shi 4 te tendciides and 
for the marked inferiority of its style to his previous works. 
The publication of this poem appears to have aroused die 
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anger and stirred up the pcrsccucLng spirit of a certain 
orthodox theologiari of Saiii2j'qaiid^ who caused the book io 
be burned and denounced the author as a hrretie deserving 
of deaths Not content with this, he charged him before 
Bur&q the Turkman’ with heresy^ caused him to be driven 
into banishment, and Incited the common people to deetroy 
his house and plundEt his property After this *Attir 
seems ti> have retired to Mecca, where, apparently, he com¬ 
posed hb last work, the Lisinii*i~Ghffj&^ a poem which bears 
the same Eiaces of faihng power and extreme age as that last 
mentioned. It is worth noting that in it he compart hbn- 
self to Nd^r-i-[Chusraw, who, like himself, order that he 
might not look on the accursed faces ” of his persecuiors, retired 
from the world and ‘^hid himself like a ruby in Badakhshim'^ 
As to the date of Shaykh *A;iir*s death, there it an extra¬ 
ordinary diversity of opinion amongst the biographers* Thus 
the QidJ N^rullih of Shuih&r places it in 
A.H. 589 (=A.n. 1193), and the old Britbb 
Museum Catalogue of Arabic MSS. (p. 8+) in 
A.it. 597 (=A.D* T200—i)p, on the authority of Dawktsbih 
(see p^ J91 of my edition}, who gives A.H. 602 
as an alternative date, though both these dat«^are in direct con^ 
diet with the story which he gives on the pitrceditig page ai 
death at the bands of the Mongols during the sack of 
Nbhipur in a,h. 627 (= A.d« [229—30}. Dnwbcshih abo 
gives yet a fourth date, a«h. 619 (= 1222], which Is like¬ 
wise the date given by Tiiqi3^u*d-Din while Hajji 

Khalifa and Amin Abmid-i-R^f mention both a.h, 619 
and 627^ This latter date, indeed, seems tn be the kvouritc 
one, having eight authoritis (mostly comparatively modem} Ln 
its bivoiij,^ while a sdll bter date, a.h* 632 (=a^d. 1234-35), U 
also mentioned by Hijji Khalifa. 

' One of the descendants at ^ Gur Rhin and umiVs of Kliwiraeoulkh^ 
wlio canquered Kinnln la AH. 

* All these, however, as OClrnl Muliaminad pdnti out, draw their 
infonnatioa ironi one souree^ viz^ Jami’t 
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It will thu4 be seen that the difference between tie earliest 
and tie latest (kte assigned to ^At^Y death is no less than 
forty*three Imiar years, and^ in iaet^ that no rdknce can be 
placed on these late biqgrapheis^ Far more mistwofthy 
irridence we must consider the data yielded by the poet^s own 
works, which will enable us to fix tie date at any rate within 
somewhat clc«r limits. Though it is hardly credible that, as 
some of his biographers assert, *A|^ir lived to the age of one 
hundred and fourteen, averse in one of his own poems clearly 
shows that his age at least reached seventy and odd years," 
but bow much beyond this period he survived we have no 
means of ascertaining* In one of his Mafhn^rwh he alludes 
to tht revolt of the Ghiiia. Turks, which took place in 
548 (=A.P+ *^53^54)1 a copy of the 

in the British Museum (Or* 1,2^7, last page) and another 
in the India Office contain a colophon in verse giving 
Tuesday, the Twentieth Day of the Month of God, 
A.H. S73” (— A*!?. I177-7S) as the date on which the poem 
was completed. Moreover, ^Atjir was a contemporary of 
Shaykh Majdu*d-D{n Baghdidl [or Khwimzmi), and, accord¬ 
ing to JAntTs Nsfahdt [p, 697), his disciple, which latter states 
ment seems to he borne out by what ^A^tar himself says in the 
Preface to the TadhiirattlTAwliyd (ed Nicholson, voL i, 
p, 6, L 21) f and Shaykh Majdu^d-DIn died either in A-n. 606 
A.D* lao^-io) or A*H. hih (= A.D. iijg-ao). The most 
decisive indication, however, is afforded by a p^issagc in the 
Madbf^arvt-^Ajd^iir^ whctoin Shaykh Najmu'd-Din Kubri, who, 
as we saw in the last chapter, was killed by the Mongols when 
they took and sacked Khwirazm in 61B ( = A.n. I^2t)i 
is spoken of in a maimer implying that he was nti long^ alive. 
We may, therefore, certainly conclude that ^Aftir survived 
that year, and that his birth was probably ante- 
cedMt JD the year A.H* 545 or 550 (a.d. 1150- 
55}, white there b, so kr as I know, no weighty 
evidence in support of JimlY statement (Nii/tfAiff, p. 699) that 
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he was killed ty the Mongols in a.h. 6^7(2^ a,d. 1129-30)1 
Btill Jc^ for the detailed accDudt of the numncr uf his death 
given by Dawktshih (p, 191 of my edition]^ who seeks to 
give an air of verisimilitude to his improbable story by a great 
precisian as to the date of the events which he hjccs as the 
toth of Jnmdda 11 ^ aM, 637 April ibj a,o, 

Other constantly recurring features in most of the later 
hic^raphics of Shaykh *Attir are the accaiuit of his conver¬ 
sion^ the account of his blessing the inhnl JaHIu'd-Dlnj after¬ 
wards the author of the great mystical MnihTfatisi^ and the 
miracle whereby his holiness was demonstrated after his death 
to an unbelieving bther^ These stories are in my opinion 
mere phantasies of Dawlateh^ and his cangeneiBy unworthy of 
serious atteiitian, but they may be found by such as desire 
them in Sir Gore Ouscley^s Singrafhtcat ^ PmiaH 

P«tf (London, tB+6, pp* 136-243). 

Most of coplofus works remain, as I have said^ 

unpublished, except in the Lucknow lithographro edition of 
1871, which, unforturnttely, 1 do not po^sess^ 
Qf liw An immecLsc amount or pioneer work remains 
pmuiidotaieM. ^ ere this great mystic"* work can be 

described even in broad outlines, and I, writing at a distance 
from the few libraries m this country where manuscripts of 
all his important works are preserved, am obliged to content 
myself here (^ncc nothing nnorc need be said a.bout the 
Tadhkiraiu^UAwtiyi or the with a few obserra- 

tions on the most celebrated of hk mystical Afathff^wli^ the 
Majitiqu*t~Tayr^ or “Speech of the Birds,” accessible:, as 
already statedi, in the excellent edition of Garcin de Tassy,. 
This scholar gives in his preface to the translation a poem ot 
twenty-four couplets copied from the monument erected over 
the poet"s tomb in Nkhdpijr i but since the monument in 
question was only erected about the end of the fifteenth 
century, by order of Suliin Abul^hizt ^usayn, who 
fmgnod over Kburis^ from A.p. 1468-1506, jt k of no 
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great authority, and it is hardly worth trying to cxpkin the 
incoQ&tstendes which it presents* 

-The Mantlflf-Tayr is an all^ricJ poem of somedung 
ov'^Tj^q couplets. Its subject is the quest of the birds 
far t^ mythical Slmurgb, the birds typifying the 
piigtitos, and the Simurgh Gtjd “the Troth.” 
” The book begins with the usual dosologies, in* 
eluding the praise of God, of the Prophet, and of the Four 
Caliphs, the bttcr clearly showing that at this period Shaykh 
*AttSr was a convinced SuonL The nairattve portion of the 
po^m begins at verse 593> ^“'1 “ comprised in 4 S '*Dis^ 
courtca" {Maq&la) and a “Conclusion" (AAdrima). It opens 
with an account of the assembling of the birds, some thitte™ 
species of whom are separately aposMphised. They decide 
that for the successful pursuit of their quest they must pat 
themselves under the guidance of a leader, and proceed to 
elect to this position the Hoopoe (JSdJAid), so cidebiated 
wnongst the Muslims for the part which it played as 
Solomon's emiaary to Bilqls, the Queen of Sheba. The 
Hoopoe harangues them in a long discourse, which conclude* 
with the fallowing account of the fiist Manifestation of the 

roy^tcfiotis Simurgh* 

** What first thi Simur£ht radiant in tk^ nighty 
Pim^d e'er tkn iaftd pf China i^i its fiighff 
A /lather from Hs mng Ckinist wil 
FtUy and the uvrid (a fumuJ/ did antrmt. 

Each mt did siriPl tknJ! feather {q paurtroyf' 
nnta saw lh£S£ sktilk&,Je^ i'c U^rl strafghtwaf. 
in Chimes Pictuje-kuli that ftaiHer is; 

^ He«k knowledge e'en in Chiia'* fcinii ta this. 

Had nai manhnd fmlAtfi fartraii secti. 

Such strife throughemi ikt mrld n£tr kas^t heer^^ 

praiK ibi/it ndiker end nor origin; 

Unia akai end Us ftaiie ^kidl we htgin f "* 


ThSn Ib a wdl-tnown tradUiicual ws^ie^ of the PnsfIwts 
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No SMder, hovifcnsr, has the been decided upon than , 

the birds “ begin with one accord to make cacuac.*’ The ^ 
nightingale pleads its love for the rose ; the parrot S 
tbs itself on the ground that it b imprisoned ■ 

for its beauty in a cage $ the peacnck afiects diffi- j| 
dence of its worthiness because of its connection with Adam*s , 
expulsion from Paradise ; the duck cannot dispense with water j 
the partridge is too much attached to the mountains, the heron j 
to the lagoons, and the owl to the ruins which these birds j 
respectively frequcuit \ the Humi loves its power of conferring , 
royalty ; the falcon will not lelinqubh its place of honour on ) 
the King’s hand ; while the wagtail pleads its weakness. All j 
these rKcirtes, typical of the otcusa made by men for not ^ 
pursuing the things of the Spirit, are answercsi in turn by the ^ 
wise hoopo^ which tUostrates its arguments by a series of| 
anecdotes. 

The hoopoe next describes to the other birds the pcHious 
road which they must traverse to arrive at the Simurgh's pre¬ 
sence, and relates to them the long story of 
Shaykh San^, who fell in love with a Christian 
^l, and was constoiiiied by his love and her 
tyranny to swine, thus exposing himself to the censure of 
all hb former friends and disciples. The birds then decide to 
set out under the guidance of the hoopoe to look for the 
Simurgh, but they shortly begin agam yo_makc_cxcusts^ JB- 
raise difficulties, which the hnopoc answers, illustrating his 
replies by numerous anecdotes. The objections of twenty- 
two biids, with the hoopoe's answers to each, arc given in 
detail. The remaining birds then continue their quests and, 
pasing in succession through the seven valleys of Search, 
Love, Knowledge, Independence, Unification, Amazement, 
and Destitution and Annihilation, ultimately, purged of all 
wif and purified by their trials, find the Simurgh, and in 
finding it, find themselves. The passage which describe* thb 
(IL 4,201—4,221) b so curious, and so well illustrates the Sdfl 

34 
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conception of “ Annihiktion in God ^ JFIiAh) thsit I 

think it well to give here n litcrii prose rendering of these 
twenty verses — 


“ Tkr^Higk trmhk Jind tJu A&uls that hjriis w£r£ reduced 

utUr AnmhUitUnn^ u^hile kieir bodi^ became dusL* 

Being tkm uUerly purifit^d o/all, all receitfcd Ufifrcfn the Light 
o/ the [DfVwe] 

OMce figain they bixame strt^nls with joali rmfigoj / ^nce i$gdln in 
ojtutkfr way were they gvirwhetmed with a^itcHkhmenL 

Thdr dndeni deeds and vndeeds^ were eieansed aieay end buhiIh- 
laied Jrgm iheir ba54}ms. 

The Svn if Fftfinquify shone farih from ikem ; the souh ef 4// of 
them mere iltamindied ^ its mys. 

Through the refleedex of the faces of these thirty birds miirgh) 
the world tk^ then beheld the of the Simurgb^ 

When they tookedf that was the Simargli t without doubt that 
Siinurgh was ikme thirty birds (si miargh). 

All were bewildered with no^ wkeiher they mere 

Ikht or IhaL 

Tkjy peneived ihemsdPes to he nmtgki ehe biii Ike Sicmirghp mhik 
ike Sitniirgh was naught else fhari the tkitfy birds (st anirgh), 

TTI^fn Ihiy leaked towarUs ike Simurgbr it was indeed (he Smiurgb 
was ikert; 

[Vhtie^ when they looked towards tkemseit^es^ they were si tnurgli 
{tkirty tird$k tkai Ike Simurgh ; 

And tf they taoked al both logether^ both were Ike SirEiEtrgh^ nedher 
more nor less 

This one was (hat tkat one this; Ike tike qf this kafk no one 
heard in the world, 

AU of them were pUtw^ in umaiemeMt dnd eonllituid Ikinking 
wilkoiit thought 

&inc£ ih^ undorsfeod naught of any matiert witkout speech th0 made 
enquiry eflkat Presence* 

They besought flu disclosure ef this deep myslery^ and demanded the 
sotiiiian of ^ we~ns5' and * thou-ness* 

FFifAjut speech came the einsiser from that Presence, toying i ^ Hns 
Sandike Presence is a Mirror^ 


■■ ^*1—i.r^ momniffieil. 

* tx-, lias oC cemmi&iiljttti uid otnisaioa. 
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iititrs li las kimsAf in /J; in H Atf ua My uttd iaul, 
sml 17914 ^ bodyn 

Since ye came kithtr thirty birdi (m omrgh), j/£ appeared as ikirfy jn 
ihif Mirror A 

Should fofiy or fifty birds eame, feta would dtsresver ikemselprs. 

Though many more kad been added fa ymtr numbers,ye yourseSi^es 
see^ and ii is youTseif you have tookeii onJ"' 

.Jalilu’d-Din MidumnLadf becter tnawn by his bter title 
of Mawlina (“oyr Jalilu^d^Dio-i-RiiinJ “of 

Rum,’* or Asia Mij^or^ where the greater p^n of 
spent)^ is widioEit doubt the most 
eminent Siirl poet whom Persia has produced, 
while his mystical Ade^rv^ to r^k amongst the 
great poems of ^ time*' He was born at Balkh in the 
autumn of A-D, lapy, but soon after that date the jealousy 
of *AJi'ii*d-Diii Mu^mmad Khwirazmshdh compelled his 
fithcr, Muhammad b* H^^y^ aJ-Kha|fbt al-BakH, coqimonly . 
known as Bahi'u’d-Din Walad, to leave his home and migrate 
westwards* He passed through Nfshipidfj according to the 
welUknowii story, in A,n, laia, and vj^ted Shaykh Farfdu^d- 
Din who, It is said, took the little Jall!ij*d-Dfn in his 

arms, predicted his greatness, and gave him his blessing and a I 
copy of hts poem, the From. NIshapiLr the i^ilcs . 

went to Baghdad and Mecca, thence to Malitiyyu, where 
they remained four years, and thence to Liriiida (now 
Qaram^), where they abode seven years* At the end of 
this period they transferred their residence to Qonya 
(Iconium), then the capital of ^AM'u’d-Dfn fCay^uhdd the 
Scljuq, and here JilUuy-Din*s lather, Eahi’u’d-DIn, died In 
February, 1231. 

JaJilti’d-DIn married at LArinda, when about twenty-one 
years of age, a lady named Gawhar Pearl”), the daughter 
of LiJ 5 Sbarafa’d-DIn of Samarqand. She bore 
iii.i»niiy *AliVd-Drn and BahAVd-DJn 

Sul^ Walad. The former was killed at Qnnya in a riot, 
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which abci resulted In the death of Jdalu'd-Dfn-s ipiritual 
director, Shamsu'd-Dlu of Tabriz (Shams^i-Tabriz), while 
the latter, born m a.d. 1226, is remarkable as being the 
author &f “the earliest impgrtaui specimen of West-Turkish 
poetry that we possess^ — to wit, 156 couplets in the 
jfJwfl, or *''Book of the Rebeck,” a matknawi poem composed 
in A.u. tjpi^ The late Mr. E. J. Gibh, who pv& 
further particulars about this poem, as well as other in ter® ting 
facts about its author and his father, has transbted a oonsidcr- 
able portion of it into English verse, as well as some ghszak 
by the stme author,^ At later date JaJilu^d-Din [having 
apparently lost his first wife) married again, and by this second 
marriage had two more childreti, a son and a daughter. He 
died in 1273, and was buried in the injiiuSDleuni erected 
over his father^s remains Ln a.d* 1231 by *AlAVd-Dfn Kay- 
qubdd, the Seljfiq Sul|in of Qonya-® j V- 

Jalilu^d-Dh seems to have studied the exoteric sciences 
chiefly with hk fiLther until the death of the latter in a.u. 1131^ 
when he wem for a time to Aleppo and Damascus to seek 
further instruction. About this time he came under the 
influence of one of his father's former pupib, Shaykh Biir- 
hinu*d-Dbi of Tirmidh, who instructed him in the mystic 
lore of “ the Path," and after the death of this eminent saint 
he received funher esoteric: teaching from the 
shjmwTMhrii Shains-t-Tabrfz, 2 ** ^ 5 ?^ 

figure,*’ as Mr* Nicholson calls him ,3 “wrapped in coarse black 
fch, who flits azroffi the stage for a moment and disappears 
tragically enough/^ This strange personage, said to have 
been the son of that JalUu^d-Oln “ ATatu-A/uiu/indfl,'* whose 

= Ste Gitrtj's HUtery v/ Ott^rnam vaL I* rrp, 141-1O3+ 

^ Fur lomc accDunl at the miiiac^loDin, M. CL Huarrs Konia^ 
viiU Dervishes rpurMin ij^ads, IH 97 I, pp- 104-3 Hi ctL ai s 
pMlDoapiicfl myatiques dp Eieclci Chcmnuliiin Tebrizv Dje!al'e* 5 diu 
kgumi.—Lu denriebn toumeur?.'' 

1 finm fhz Mmiin4^katm4-Tabrhf n- tviM of the 

lotrodudion. 
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zeal fbr l^Um and aversion from the tenets of the Asassins 
whox pontiff he was supposed to be hjih been jJradjr ddCfibcd 
(PP* 4 S 5 “+ 5 ^ wneef by his extensive and flighty 

wanderings the tilckname of the FJier "), Red- 

house ^ describes him as of an ^^exceedingly aggressive amd 
domineenng mannerj*^ and Sprenger^ as ^a most disgusting 
cynic,'* but Nicholson? has best summed up his characteristics 
in the foUowlng words He was coiupaindvely iLliterate, but 
his tremendous spiritimi enthusiasm^ based on the conviction 
that he was a chosen organ and mouthpiece of Dekyi cast a 
spell over all who entered the enchanted circle of his power. 
In this respect, as in many othen, for example, in his strong 
passions, bis poverty, and his violent death, Shams-i-Xabrhs 
curiously re^cxibies Socrates ; both imposed themselves upon 
men of genius, who gave their crude ideas artistic expressino | 
both prodatm the futility of external knowledge, the need of 
illtimination, the value nf love ; but wild raptures and arrogant 
dehance of every human law can Ul atone for the lack of that 
'sweet tf^sonablcncss* and moral grandeur which diidtiguisli 
the sage from the devotee,” 

According to Shamsu^d-Din Ahmad jd-Aflikrs 

(of which a considerable portion, translated into English, 
is preAxed, under the title of “Acts of the Adepts,'" to Sir 
jGtmes Redhouse's versified translation of the Fim Book of the 
Afathniturl}y^ JaUlu'd-Din's acquaintance with this Tnysterious 
personage (whom he had previomly seen, but not spoken with, 
at Uamascus) began at Qotiyx in December, 1144,^ Lasted 
with cver-increasitng intimacy for some fifteen months, and was 
brought to an abrupt dose in March, 1146, by the violent 


> Xrvtoialian of BoQk J ^ tht ifetPfifvr p^. x of the Tmn-s- 

hUor^^ rteiact*, 

* CfftaJciat pf thi Omih MSS^ p. 49a. 

^ Odis^ 5 -c^ p. XX of tire Introduction. 

* Publkhed by TrUbacr^ London, ^ p. fj. 

s Ibid-p and alKi p. 99. 
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death of Shama-i-Tahrlx to which reference has Already lactJi 
made* The tall, drab-coloured felt hat and wide cloak sdll 
worn by members of die MevlevJ Dervish order, as well ss the 
peculiar gyrations which have earned for them 
amongst Europeans the name of Dancing Der¬ 
vishes,'* are said by sd-AhakI to have been msd- 
tuted at this time hy Jamit’d-DIn in memory of his lost firiend, 
though a few pages further on (pp. ay-aS) he adds other 
rea^ns for the introduction of the chanting and ikncing 
practised by his discipIesL 

. It is Eincertain at what date the gt-ac mystLcsl JVlathnawi 
,iwas begun. It comprises siit books,^ containing in all, 
according to al-AAiUtfs stuicmciit, a6,66o couplets^* The 
second book was begun ui A*n* 1263, two y^rs after the com¬ 
pletion of the first, when the work was EUtemipced by the 
death of the wife of flusdfiluy-Dlii, the author's 

favourite pupil and amanuensis. The first book, therefore^ 
was ended in a*d. ii6i, but wc have no means of knowing 
how long it was in the writing. In any case it was probably 
begun some considcjable Eioie after the death of Sbams-i-Tabria, 
and was completed before the end of a.d. 1273, when the 
death of JaMiu^d-Dfn took placc *3 Its composition^ therefore, 
probably extended over a period of some ten ycarsip Each book 
except the first begins with an exhortation to Hasan 
Din ibn AkhI Turk, who b likewise spoken of in the Arabic 
preface of Book I as having inspired that portion also. As he 
became JalAlu^il-Din^s assistant and amanuensis on the dcaih of 
bis predecessor, SaJ^hu^d'-Din Ferlddn Zdir-Hth ^*'^thc Gold¬ 
beater”), In A*D. 1258, it is probable that the Mathnawl was 
begun after this period. 


> A seventh boot, sometijnea met wiHi, wh3di hat been nthostapbctl In 
the Eojt, h cettairil^ apmrinQPii. 

' i&^icrasc'ft pp* xt and to^, 

3 IJc died at qn Sunday, g Inmida II, *, 41 . Decemher, 

AD* L273, Sea the work above dted, p* 96. 
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It is urmcccssary to say more about Jalilu^d-Din^s lifci of 
which the mp&t detailed and authcJitic account is th^t given by 
d-ABikl Ln hh “Acts of the Adepts” partly 
translated by Rcdhou% It is true that omny of 
miraculous achievements of Jaldlii'’d^Din and 
his predecessors and successors which are recorded in this work 
are quite Liicrediblc^ and that it iSj moreover, mar red by not 
a feyf ^juchronEsma and other Inconsistencies, but it was 
begun only forty-five years after the Master’s death (vizn^ in 
A,n. 13 iB) and finished in 13535 and was, moreover, com- 
piLcd by a disciple living on the spot from the tncKt authoritative 
infbrmatian obtainable, at the express comnwid of JaMlu^d- 
Dln^s grandson, Chdcbl Amir *Anf, the son of Balid*u*d“DJn 
Sitltin Wsikd- 

As regards the lyrical poems which form the so-called 
hhian of Shams-i-Tabrlz, it is, as Nicholson points out 
fiV*, p- jptv and n. ^ ad csk^)^ implied by 
TM: DawlaisMh that they were chiefly composed 

Stum^i’-TiunL ^ 

during the absence of ShamS'i-Tabnz at Danms- 
cas, while Kbin regards them rather as h^iviiig 

written in memmam ^ but Michfllsoti’s own view, which is 
probabV cortect, b “ that part of the Dlwin was camposed 
while Shams-i-Tabrf* was still living, but probably the holt gf 
it belongs to a later period,'* He adds that Jalilu'd-Dln “ was 
also the author of a treatise in prose, entitled fij^_ JJhij 
which runs to 3,000 iaytr, aod b addressed to MuHnu’d^DIn, 
the Parwana of Rum," This wort is vei^ rare, aod l_annot 
remember ever to have seen a mpy. 

Both the Afatfittawl and the Z>/tud« are poetry of a very 
high order. Of the former it is cammonly said in Persia that 
it b “ the Qur’in in the Pablawf [fj'., Persian) 
Sink language,*' while its author describes it,J io the 

Hidk-t-s. Piefecc to Book I, as containing ‘‘the 

Roots of the Roots of the Roots of the Religion^ and 
the Discovery of the Mpteries of Reunion and Sure Know- 
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leJgc-'’ “It is," he continues, “die supreme SHt-nre of 
God, the mest resplendent l,aw of GoJ, and the most 
evident Pnwf of God. The tike of ics Light is *as a 
Luitem wherein is a lamp,*' shining with an effulgence 
brighter than the Morning. It is the Paradise of the Keart, 
abounding in fountains and foliage; of which fountains is 
one called by the Pilgrims of this Path but By the 

P®S5^ss®cs of [supwnaturalj Siaiinns and God-given powers 
* good as a Station,*’^ and *Best as a noon-day haJting-pliurc.’* 
Therein shall the righteous cat and drink, and therein shall the 
virtuous rejoice and be glad. Like the Nile of Egypt, it is a 
drink for the padent, but a sorrow to the House of Pfianioh 
and the unbelievers: ev en as God 5afth,S * Thereby He Iradrrh 
tiuny astray, and thereby He guideth many aright; but He 
misleadeth not thereby any save the wicked.' ” It is written 
throughout in the apocopated hexameter Hamat metre; r.r., the 

foot Fd'‘iI 4 tMn ( "-J sis times repeated in each Any/ 

(verse), hut shortened or « apocopated ” to {— w — J 

at the end of each hatf-vcise, and, as its name implies, rhymes 
in doublets. It contains a great number of rambling anecdotes 
of the most various character, some sublime and dignified, 
others grotesque and even (to our ideas} disgusting, intenspersed 
with m}'stical and tfacosophical digressions, often nf the most 
abstruse character, in sharp contrast with the nairative portions, 
which, though presenting some peculiarities of diction, ate as a 
rule couched in very simple and plain language. The book is 
further ranarkable as beginning abruptly, without any formal 
doKoIogy, with the well-known and beautiful passage translated 
by the late Profasor E. H. Palmer, under the title of the 
« Song of the Reed ” ; a liitk book less widely known than it 
deserves, and containing, with other translations and original 
verses of less value, a paraphrase; not only of the opening canto 
of the or “Song of the Reed” proper, but of 


“ Quf^dn, iw, 

• iWd-, ITT, 36, 


• Ibid.. Ittri, iB. 1 JbU.^ ,1*^ 

s [hicL, 3 ^ 
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several of the swries from the beginniiig ^ Book L Theses 
though raihcT frccljr trsiJtsbted, art both gracefiil and thoroughly 
iinbued with the spirit of the pcscoi, and 1 regard thtm as one 
of the most successful attempts with which I am acquainted at 
rtJi dering Persian verse into Knglish^ 

Indeed^ amongst the Persian poets JaliduM-Dta Rum! has 
been singularly fortunate in his English interpreters* Besides 
the ** Song of the Rccd ^ meniioned above, there 
b the complete versified translation of Book I 
made by Sir James Redhouse and published by 
Messrs. IVnbner in their ^Oriental Series,” which also con¬ 
tains in another later volume an abridgemait,, with selected 
extracts rendered in prose, of the whole poem, by Mr* E* H* 
Whinficld, who, bath here and in his edition and transladan 
of the Guliham-i-RaiL^ or ^ Mystic Rose Garden,^ of Shaykh 
Mahmdd Shabistarl, has done such cJtcdIcnt work in investi¬ 
gating and interpreting the panthebric tnysticbm of Persia. 
Nor has the Diwdnhc^n overlooked, for Mr. R, A, NichoIson^s 
F«wii from tki Uitv^n-i-Shami-i-TaMy:^ i^Urd and tram- 
/utfd with Introdui^iim^ NWrr, and Appfndkri (Cambridge, 
1996) is, in my opinion, one of the most originaJ and masterly 
studies of the subject yet producefL In partECutar hh classical 
scholarship enabled him carefully to examme and demonstrate 
the dose relation which, as both he and I believe, exists between 
the doctrines of the Siifis of Isldm and tfac Nco^Platonists of 
Alexandria ; a thesis treated in a masterly manner in the intro¬ 
duction to the SAiuftd and one on which he si still 

working. His edition of Shaykh Farfdu'd-Dln 
Tedkiiraml-Jwhydf or Biography of the SainUp” of which 
vol, i has been already published and voL H will shortly appear 
in my “Persian Historica] Texts Series,” has furnished him 
with much fresh material, and he tells me that he is now 
inclined to ascribe the definite eclectic system of philosophical 
Sufbsm more to Dhu^it-Nun of Egypt than to any other single 
individual j a fret which, if confirmed^ is of the utmost tmpor- 
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tancc, as supplying: the fiaal link connecting the Sufis with the 
School of Alcxundria^ 

The existence of the [tanslxtiaRs mentioned above renders it 
unnecessary for me to quote largely from the works of JaliJu’d- 
Din, and I shall content myself with prescitdng to the reader 
one short but t)-pical passage from the Mathn^wt^ and Iwo odes 
^ ^ from the Dlwdn, The fonner k taken from the 

TTfMUtjliErtt 

S^i^ry qf fhi y^ish in Book I, and my 

rendering may be compared with those of Palmer 
in the “ Song of the Reed” (pp. 24-25) and Redhonse (p. 19, 
L 25—p. 3t, h (2)* 

ih£ ioult cf rtuit ktiesf Jfy 
from Qui ik^ trap wherdn thfy capUvt Jit 
Nigktty /r<tm 0 ui Us cage tack toat dptk wing 
tis itfncarJ way* ms hnger static ar 
Httdtcss by night fkt capti^ of kis fate: 

HicdUss ^ Might the Sultan of te StiUc. 

Gime Ihmtgkl gain or loss, gont gri^ attd wot ; 

Ka thought of this, cr that, ar So-and-so^ 

Such, evta ti'Afji imvikf; the plight ^ 

Cad saith: ^Tkey skep\*^ mail not m aftighll 
Asiccf /ram waridty ihin^ by mgkt and day. 

Like t& Ike Pen maned by Goifs Hand an they. 

Who in the mriting fails the Haitd to see, 

Thinks that the Pen is in Us mavements free* 

Same fra« of this the Gnostk doth display : 

£'fa mfx iit sinp art caught uwdy. 

Into the Flowtj the spirit goes^ 

The while the body and the mind repast. 

Then teith a wkistte dost Thou them reeaJt, 

And ante agnin in toU and moft tk0 fall ; 

For when once more the morning U^t doth break ^ 

And tke Gold EagU af the SAy a dath shake 

^ “ Gaoiiic ” ^ the i IteraJ trangLuion of drif and both tenni protrahly 
cone from the a^roe soance^ anii refer to the snpra-InteUectDoJ cogufUoJi 
iA Divine VijritJea recognised by the. Neu^P^tDiiids and their Bucctssori 

* Qur dtt^ annii, 17, The vetie is fremthe or CluptK- oi 

the aiidiefenlo the People cif ibe C^vc,*^ cpTj. aj we call th'Sn^ 

” The Seven Slocpcn.,'^ 

* I-£+t the Sua. 
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Iti wiJfjpi, then btmfm 

Tht ^Ckmtr of tk£ Dawn '* bids tkcm 
77it diitmboiiicd souh He dpik re£dtit 
Ami makes tketr tcdies ffegmsnt cfu offd ail 

Yet fttf a wMU eacJi nigkt the Spirits steed 
h //tJM tke hitnuu of Ihe bodjf freed t 
* Sleep if Death' s brolber': eemet ikis riddU rede / 

Biti iesi ai da^jhbredk tk^ diOMld hig behind, 

Each Kul He doih tmih a lang teiker bind,^ 

Thai from ihase grvefei and fimm He may rmrke 
Those erraHi vpmli i& ikeir daUy ycke^ 

O mutd ikai, like Ike ' Se^en Rleepm,* wi 
As 14 the Art fjf Kmk kepi might be^ 

That mindj and iyi, and ear might ewe from slress 
0/ Jhh fierce flood of eanstiousnen t 

How many ^Severn Steepen* by thy iidt. 

Before thee, round about thee, da aMdel 
Each in kis care ike Loped On^s whisper hears: 

\Yhat boots it f SeaUd are thim eyes and ears i ^ 

In ihc East the Dki/Jn is much Jess rend wd s^died than 
the Mathnawl^ though some Euftipcafi schoJjuis it is placed 
fiir aboire it in poetic meric and OTiginalfty. And^ 
ih^iinwi ^ credit one of d-AgikTs anecdotes 

(NOk 14, pp. 18—30 of Redbousc^s traniladon]^ 
this vri5 the opinion of some of Jalilu'd-Din's most Oliistrious 
contemporaries inejud^gj^c great Sa*di bin^lf j whts being 
retjucst^ by the Pnnee of Shiriz to s 3 ect~mn^«ad to him 
^thc best ode, with the most subltme thoughts^ that he knew 
of as existing m Persian^” cho^ out one from the Diwdn in 
question, saying % ^ Never have more beauri^ words been 
utteredj nor ever wiU be- Would (hat I could go to R dm 

■ Esraftl ii Ibe angel of Uie KcnmcUim^ wtePK Uninpct-blaal iliaU 
ralBe the dcail to life- 

■ Tliii title ia giTOi to Ood in Ihe Qur'inp wU gdt 

r Compare Ch* Huarl’t Lrt« de ia CrdaUom et ik Vlhstoirr {Eildhu'h 
Bad uu "r-FaWitfeK voIp p. 103- 
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(Asia Mijior)^ and nib my 6ce in the dust at hts feet! "* Of 
these odes Mr, Nicholson has treated with so much Jeaming 
and taste in the monogruph to which I ha¥e sJieady rcfcjred 
that for me, w ho have made no speck] study of the Dlwdn^ 
to add anything to whit he has said would be superQuous* 
T cannot^ however, forego the plcasuie of qitoting two of 
the beautiful ^^crse^transladons (poriions of Odes aorxi and 
sxxvi of his scicctian) which he has included in the second 
Appendix to hk monograph. This k the first i — 

** Lot far I mys^i/ iiTTi in num; what mml 

I d^f 

^ not ikt Cross nffr ih£ CrfSCfnti i nisi a 

mt4<rin£^ ^mowr or ft 

'M'r sm h my kom^, I havt kin 
nor wilk ungd nor gnomc^ 

/ dwi iiTtnu^ liffi affirm n^r sl faaw, / am skaptd not ^ das/ 
tior pf dew* 

i wat btfrn not of Cttinfi ar/ar* ned in £o^s/n and not in Batghori 

Not in IruUa, wkert fivi rwers are, nor *Irdq nor Kkardsdn I 
grew. 

Not in titii worid nor ikat world / dwelL not tn Farodise nAiker 
m Bell; 

Not from Eden and Rit/wdn^ I /til, not from Adam my lineage / 
drew^ 

in f) flace beytmd nttermost Pta£e^ in a (rant wtikoul shadow 
trace^ 

SffjiJ and body iranseending / fitc in the soul e/ my Loved One 
aneirt^ 

This is the second ;— 

^ Uli. O ye loom, and away t 'Tie time fo ieai?£ the world far aye* 

Harhf loud and Bear from heaven the drnta parting ciii/s—-iri 

none dBay i 


* It Is staled bf al-AHikI that this dedre ed SiWi wai aherwands 
hiLEUcxl^ bnj | imew at nooUier atuthoritf far tMs alkgCil meeting of these 
twu^trat poets. 

* Ridwaa [9 the GBiriUan dT PaiadiUi 
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Tk£ cawfchet halh ^iiiuiiHip modi remij^ fUl ih€ 

And quflUnct rtw d£iir£s ia j^mn: why y^t traveU€^t i 
pray f 

Behind mt birfyr^ swilk tki din parting and ef irdh; 
To tkartUsi SfiHee isocft mawMrtf ii dkemhaditd §pini owiij- 
Fitnii yomdtr stany tigkk through tk^i€ ettriaitMimuitgs. 

daddy hlut 

Myd^riatis figures fioai in view, ail sirangt and ximrd ikin^ 
display. 

from iha orb, veheding rcund iU pole, Sl?d^JT^^Wiu dumber dtr 
thee staler 

0 weary life tkaS wdgk&t naugkij O' sleep Ikat iffl my soui dost 
weigh I 

O hearif towards- Iky kearfs love and O friend^ fly 

Ike Friendt 

Be wakifui, wakhman, fai Ike endr drome seemingly iw waieh- 
?W4jn may." 

I can recall but few Englbfi vcrse-rejiderings of Eastern 
poetry whicb setm to me at once so ade^iLato and so bcauuful 
as these of Mr- Nichplsan j and I only regret that the dnvdgery 
of editingj proof-correcting, attending futile meetings, and 
festaling ascertained fects for a public apparently insatiably 
greedy of Encyclnpiedias, hinder him, as they hinder w many 
of us, from pursuing with mofe awdui^ the paths which we 
arc alike most fitted and mt^t eager to treaiL 

[ Wc come now to SaMI of SJitrla, the third of the great 
poets of this epoch, and, according to a well-known rhyme 
previotuly {jupted, one of the three “ Prophets of 
Sa'tSjfirfShiTM, other two being Fircb¥r«J and 

AnwarL No Persian writer enjoys to this day, not only in 
his own country, bat wherever his langtiage is cultivated, s 
wider celebrity or a gjEatcr reputation^ His GuGnin^ or 
« Rose-garden," and his Bus tan, or “ Orchard,” are geocnlly 
the first classics to which the Kudeot of Persian is introduced, 
while his ghnxnls^ or odes, enjoy a popularity second only lo 
those of his fellow-townsman Hifijfo- He ii a poet of q uite a 
diiFcrent type from the two already di^t^iseai in this chapter, and 
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represents on the whole tbe astute, half-pious^ half-worldly^ side 
of the Persian: character, as the other two represent the pas¬ 
sionately devout and mpticaL Mysridsm was at this time 
so much in the air, and its phraseologjr was — as it still is—-so 
tniich a part of wdinary speech, that the traces of it in Sa^dfs 
writings am neither few nor nneertain \ but in the main it 
may be said without hesitacton that worldly wisdotn rather 
than mysticisro b his chief du^cteristic, and "that the Gi^itin 
in particular is one of the most Mac^iaFellian works in the 
Persian language. Pious sciidpients and aspirations, indeed, 
abound I but they are, as a rule, cmiiicntly pracdcali and 
almost devoid of chat vfsjotmry quality which b so chitrac^ 

I tdristic of tbe essentially mystical wfiters* 

Xhe poet s full name appears, from the oldest known maiiu* 
script of his works (No. 876 of the India Office, transcribed 
».X H only thirty-seven years after hfs 

b'diiiiiE. ueatnji to have becfi, not, as generally stated, 
Musiihit’d-Dfji, but MushaiTifuM-DIn b. Muj- 
[[{^ud-Dln ‘Abdullih, He b generalIjr said to have been 
bom At Sbirisi about a.d. 11S4, and to have died more 
^ than a centenarian in a,d. 119j. That he lost hb &thcr 
at an early age b proved by the following passage in the 

PTijigei (kau £hc orphan wlnrse fttiker is dfod ; 

Bmik iht mud /nm hii urard jU hurt from hir katd. 

Thou inawsi not *fln- hard hii tondifiint mitsl be: 

I^en (he root has been cut, ri Oktre tife in the iree f 
Cares not and kia got a child £)/ thme otm 
In the tight qf an orphan neglected and tout. 

// the orphan tied, tarn, urho hit grief will asuagel 
1/ krt temper tkoutd fail (dm, vho caret for *« rageT 
O ^ that he weep not, for enrefy G*fj throne 
IMlh^uait al the orphan's most pitifi,l moan t 
mth infinite pity, wtih tendered care, 

(Fi/e rtf tears from kh eya, truth (he dad from hts hatf. 

No shield of farentU proUrthn his ketul 
Now skefieri: be them Us proleeior imiteadt 
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IVkefi tk£ armi of faihir my ti£ck tauid emfctd 
Thin, ihiif was / crtfurpisd tiJtc a nujjuirdi with gifid. 
if fvin a fy ikifn !4 M/off mi alight 
jifri j^c hsaTi hut many win fillid with i^right^ 

Whik BtFW skonid men muk^ mt a capUvi ikralS, 
iVj? friimt uviilii assist mt ar tana Ji? my calL . 

Tki uirTaw$ arfhani /att wdl can / ilfaK, 4 
/ iaiicd in ckildhaad lAi off han't dispaifi." ^ 

On his Fzthcr^s death, according to Dr* Ethi, whose artick 
on PmwM Unrafurr in voL 11 (pp, at 3 t“ 36 SJ of the Grundrle 
dfT immscfiin Phi/slsgii contains (on pp^ 29^-a96) 
the best account of Sa*^di with which I am 
acquainted, he was taken under the protectioji 
of the Adbek of Eire, SaM. h. Zangl, whose accession took 
place in a.i>h t tgs, and in honour of whom the poet took the 
pen-name of “ ” as his n^m df jwitr? and shof'tly aftex- 

waids he was sent to pursue his studies at the celebrated 
NiJhimiyya College of Baghdid. This tnarlts the beginning 
nf the first of the thice perioils into which Dr* 
Ethi divides hts life, viz., the period of study, 
which lasted until A.D. 1^26, and was spent chiefiy 
at Baghdad. Yet even during thss period he nude, as appearm 
from a story in Book v of the Cji/jj/J n, the long journey to 
fC^hghar, which, as he tells us, he entered “in the year when 
Sul tin Mtihammad Khwdrazmshih elected, on grounds ot 
policy, to make peace with Cathay"’ (JCAd/d), which happened 
about the year a.d. t2tci- Even then, as we learn from the 
same anecdote, his fame had preceded him to this remote 
outpost of Islim in the norch-oastp a fiict notable not merdy as 
showing that he hud succeeded in establishing his reputatton at 
the early age of twenty-six, but as confirming what I have 
already endeavoured to emphasise as to the rapidity with 
which knawlcdge and news were at thb tunc transmitted 
throughout the realms of Islim* 

While at Baghdad he came under the influence of the 
eminent §dft Sbaykh ShihibuM-Dbi Suhrawardi (died in 
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A.i>* 1234}, of whose deep piety aiii! unselfish love of bis 
fellow-creatures SaMl speaks in one of the anecdotes tn the 
SharnsuM-Oin Ahu^UFaraj ihnun-Javrzij as we leani 
from an anecdote in Book li of the Gulittdn^ was another of 
the etament men by whose mstmetion he profted in bis 
youth, 

Xhe Second period of Sa*dl*s lifcj that of his more coctEosjve 
travels^ begins, according to Dn Ethe, in a-d, 1226, in which 
year the disturbed conditioii of Firs led him to 
pJi^ quit Shlriz (whither be had returned from Bagtn 
did), and, for some thirty years (until a,d. 12 j6) 
to wander hither and thither in the lands of Islim, from India 
on the East to Syria and the Hijiz on the West* To his 
departure from Shfriz he alludes in the following verses ifi the 
Preface to the GuIhiAa — 

" O hnamst ikyu n&i why, an auk^ist awd 
Sn iiinJ5 fff the sifanger a I simgkt f 

Di^arrangid was the world (ki hair 0/ a ntgro 

I /tid /rm$ ike TyrJb^ nnd ike terror tkey trojigkt. 
Though aidwardtj no wolf could surpass iktm 

/fl tloodtfiirsiy rag£ or in sharpness of Amo ? 
rjfc(?i<|[ih vtthin iriju 4 man with the mien 0/ an angA 
Without was d Acs! of the tsoni 0/ war. 

At peace vas Ike tand wAffj agaia I bekdd rf; 

Ren lions ofid leopards were rmtd but in name. 

Like that iruj wiy country whal time i forsook if, 
fulfiiUd with coafusioM and lerrof and shame i 
like this in ike time cf *BA BaJtr (ke Aidhek 
//euiid if when hoek from my &dle 1 tame” 

SaMPs return to his native town of ShJrdx, to which he 
alludes in the last couplet of the above poem, took place in 
A.D. 12561 which marks the beginning of the 
imM third period of his life, that, namely, in which 
his Ihterary activity chiefly fell. A year after bis 
return, in 4,0, 1257, he published his celebrated matfinawl 
poem the Bhid/t^ and a year later the Gk/iitdtty a collection of 
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anecdot^ drawn from the rfch itqra of hh obserrailon nnd 
experience, with ethical rcAcctSons and maxims of worldly 
wisdom based thereon, written in pro^ in which me embedded 
numerous veraes. Both these books are so well known, and 
have been translated so nften into Sd many languages^ that it i$ 
unnecessary to discuss them at length in this place,* 

We have already said that Sa^dfs travels were very catert* 
sive. [n the course of them be v^isitcd Balkb, Ghaxna, the 
Panjlb, Somndth, Gujerat, Yemen, the fjijdz. and other 
parts of Arabia, Abysainia, Syria, especially Damascus and 
Baalbekk North Africa, and Asia Minor. He 

cmvctlcd, in true dervish-fashion, in all sorts of ways, and 
mixed with aJ] sorts of pcToplc t^in his own writings (especially 
the Gulistdn) he appears now painfully stumbling after the 
Pilgrim Caravan through the burning deserts of Arabia, now 
bandying jes& with a fine technical flavour of grammatical 
tenninology with schoolboys at Kdshghar, now a prisoner in 
the hands of the Frants, condemned to hard bbour in the 
company of Jews in the Syrian town of Tripoli, now engaged 
in investigating the mechanism of a wonder-working MindoD 
idol in the Temple of Somndth, and saving his lifie by kiJlirig 
the custodian who discovered him engaged in this pursuit,^ 
This last achievement he nanracis. with the utmost tang 
as Fallows:— ^ 

The do&f oj iht Ttmfk I fasftnid our ni0iit 
ran Jike a and ia right ; 

Niit plat/arM alm£ and bchw ia iJtphTf 
/ btgan^ tiH a geld-hwid^cd atriam I 

i7 a priisi of ike Fin-cutt ^ did liftnd 
Wtih {he ead of a itrirtg firmly kdd in his hand, 


* Etbq (ted a'if pp. 305-6) gtrea a copiDOi 3nd cxccTlenl bibliography^ 

* Thia ilary ii tald by Sa'di at th£ emi erf ch. lili ol the 

i Et Is ajiaiiishiE]|; bow little even wdl-eduGated SlutUnu know ajxml 
either religiditia. Sa'di^ for all his wide reading alfe exfteitidve Iruvids^ 
cannot {ell a story abont a Hindoo id^htBiipIfe without mMng up with it 
rcfcrcnCcB lo Zoramtnan and even Qirfltfad oinervances. 

3 S 
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A$ trim ta Dauid gre^ piani as wax, 

S0 ta me lam paient ku frkki and kis Iradts, 

And I knew (hut 'hem he ttka feas palling the siring 
When the Idcl tfe arm m the Tempk did swing, 

bekdd me, mQsf dtep u'as kis 
Far 'ia shame h be caught al so shahtiy a game^ 

He fied from befare met hai f did purstu 
into a mil him kead-fbremosi i tkrew^ 

Far I hfem ihalf if he shifuld effect his e^pe^ 
f should find myseh soon in some perilous scrape^ 

And ihai he mould ttu?7| gladly use poison or skel 
Lest / his ne/arieus deed should reoeaL 

Foil £^>11/1/ ^£wi rhame to discoPer suek friek^ 

Moke tmof with the triekstere doffi spare him I He quick f 
Fort if you should suffer ike seauadrel ta live. 

Be sure that fa he lui quarter untl gwe, 

^j{i( that though on your threshold kis head should he bomd 
He will cut off your keadt if the chance be allowed. 

Then track Tioi (he ckarldtan'^ torfuaus wy^ 

Or risCi having tracked him, smite swi/Uy and stay / 

Sff I finished the togue^ nohsdikstmtding his wails, 

(FiM i^iuf; fat dead men, as you tell no taJesJ* 

When Sa^H is described (as he often b) as essentially an 
ethica] poet^ it mnst be home in miod that, cornjci as ihb 
vievv in a certain sense undoubtedly is, his ethics 
►•irthiaa" are somewhat different from the theories com- 
monly professed in Western Europe. The moral 
of the very first story in the GuSsfdtt is that ** in eapedient 
Eilsehood ia preferable to a misebtevous truth/' The fourth 
story is ati elaborate attempt to show that the best education 
is powerless tp amend inherited criminal tendencies. The 
eighth counsels princei to destroy without mercy those who 
arc afraid of them^ becauK “ when the cat b cornered, it will 
scratch out the eyes of the ieopanl/" The ninth emphasises 
the disagreeable truth that a man^s worst foes are often the 
heirs to his estiftcc T^hc fbuiteendi is a, defence of a soldier 
who deserted at a critEoal ^moment because his pay was in 
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arresti^^ The fifteenth u ddightfiill^ and lypicalltr Pcrfian. 
A certain minister^ being dismused from office, joined the 
nmks of the dervishes. After a white the ICing wbhed to 
reinstate him in office, but he finnlj declined the honour. 
** But,"* said the King, need one competent and wise tq 
direct the afiairs of the State/* Then/* retorted the la- 
ministCTi^^you will not get him, for the proof of his pcnscssing 
these qualities is that he will refuse to surimder hiin^lf to 
such employment.” The neJct stoiy labours this point still 
further ; “ Wbe men,*’* says Sa*dl, ** have said that one ought 
to be much on onc*s guard against the fickle nature of kings, 
who will at one dme take ofifence at a salutation, and at 
another bc&tow honours in return for ahuie,^ And, to make 
a long story short, how very sensible and how very unethical 
is the following (Book i, Story ai) : — 

It is rebted of a certain tormeotor of men that he struck on the 
head with a stoite a pious nT an . The dervkh dared not 

avenge himself [at the Hrnc]^ htd kept ihe stone by him tiU such 
lime 05 the Kiugj being angered a^nsl his assaOanh iinprisoued 
liim ZD ^ dntigeotu Therenpou the dervish came and soiote hlrty 
on the head ivith the stone. ' Who art thoUp^ cried ihe othcTj ' and 
why dost them sUilte me with ihic stone V 'I am that same 
replied the dervLsh, ^ ou whose head thou didstp at such-and-such a 
date, strike this same stone.^ * Where wert thou aU this timef 
inquired thd Other. ' 1 was afraid of thy position^* answered the 
dervish, * but now^ seeing thee in this durance, t seized my oppor- 
timity : for it has been said : — 

*" When fillip /nwffun the tyrani rile. 

The ^wise u*tH ikar desire a while. 

If yimr e!aw% ure s^l ikarf, then fum away 
frem a f^nome Ae and a fruiilm fray, 

1 "Ta ike ulrer wriil that the will fret 
If li ieeks h m/riuii the arm ef sleeL 

riifAer hU Fariane blunt; kii elaus : 

Then pinch out his hriuhs amidst friend^ applanse I** 

Indeed, the real charm of Sa'di and the secret of bis popo-^ 
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larity lies not in bis conssscency but in his catlioHoity i tn bis 
work^ is matter for every taste, the highest and the lowest, 
the most rc^cd and the most coarse^ and from 
hifi pages sentimcjiti may be culled worthy on the 
one hand of Eckhardt or Thomas a Kempis, or 
on the oiherof Caesar Borgia and Hdjogabalus. His writings 
are a microcosm of the East, alike in its best and its most 
ignoble aspecDs, and tt is not without good reason that, 
wherever the Persian language is studied, they arci and have 
been for six centuries and a halfj the first boots pbced in the 
Icariicr^s hands. 

Hitherto I have spoken almost exclusively of SaMI's most 
celebrated and most popular worts, the (jK/jiruji and the 

but besides these his Kuiliyydt^ or CoUeclcd Worts, 
Arabic and Persian threnodies 

(miirdfAf), poems partly tn Persian and partly in Arabic 
}, poems of the kijid called tarjl^-ban^f or 

□del, amuiged in four groups, viz., early poems 

fiiyyilfit (line odes), daddji^ (cunning odes), ^d 
ihawdtim (“signet-rings" cTi as we might say, “gems }, 
besides quatrains, fragmentsi, isolated verses, obscene poems 
{knialiyyih)^ and Mine prose treatises, including three mock- 
homi lies of incredible coarseness (MtfiltAdr], several epistles 
addressed to the or first prime minister of 

Khdn the Mongol, and Ms successor, ShamsuM^DIn 
Mufiammad Juwayni, some amusing but not elevating anec¬ 
dotes labelled AJudhiMt (Faceti*), a P&nd-nimaf or Book of 
Counsels, on the model of *At(Ar\ and others* 

It would evidently be impossible to discuss m detail or give 
specimens of each of these many forms in whidi the activity 
of Sa*dl maJiifcsted itself* Nor ii the above list 
quite exhaustive, for Sa*dl has the reputation of 
being the first to compose verae in the Hindustinl 
or Urdd language, something of which he apparently acquired 
during his Indian travels, and specimens of these verses I have 
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met with: in a majiiuscript belonging to the Royal Ajiitic 
Society, though as to their genuineness I lio not vctitnre to 
express an opinion.. He abo composed some/laor 
poems in dialect, spcctmcRS of which I publbhetl in the 
for Octol^r, 1B95, in a paper cndtled ^ Notw oo 
the Poetry of the Persian Dialects(see especially pp. 75I- 
802}. There U one poem of hb not mendoned in thb axddc, 
and on which 1 cannot now Lay my hand, which contains 
couplets in a coitsyciable number of bnguages and dialects^ 
Until, however, we have both a better text of Saadi's works 
and a fuller knowledge of these mediaeval dialects of Persian, 
a doubt must aiwajs remain as to the poct^s real knowledge of 
them. It is quite possible that they were very **impres“ 
sionist,’’ and that he really knew no more a.bout them than do 
some of those who write books about Ireland, to which they 
endeavour to give an air of verbiuiilitiide by spelling English 
words in a grotesque manner, and peppering the pages with 
distorted or Ul-coifiprehcndcd Irish words like “ rnusha,^- 
^acushla maebree,** and “ mavoumcen/* 


In Perak and India It is coniiimnly seated that SaMPs 
Arabic are very fin^ but scholars of Arabic spesech 

regard ±cm as very mediocre perfonnances* His 
Persian are, on the other hand, very fine, 

especially one beginning ;— 


^^'1 gofMai 


*'Sd nol iky k^rl txdiOTvHy nrt any land nr friend^ 

F^r hndi atid an amaU^, and mcdhmrts without end.*" 


Another celebrated qoslda b the one in wbkh he kciEncs 
the destruction of Baghdid by the Mongols and the violent 
death of the Caliph al^Musta^^m in A.D- 1258* Of this a 
specimen has been already given at pp* agf-^O supra^ 

In hb ihuzab^ of odes, as already said, Sa*dl is considered as 
mferior to no Persian poet, not even HAfidh, The number of 
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these ghnah (which, as already explained, are di^ded intn 
fonr Tojyih^^ Suddyi^ KhirwiflrH^^i Early Poems J, 

is considerable, and they fill iS3 
Hijft ^ijiaAk Bambay lithographed edition of the Ai^/- 

iryydr published in a^H. ( 3 ^* (— t 883 ’^ 4 }“ ^ here 

transktions of two, which may serve as samples of the rat. 
The first is as foUovra:— 

** Prcci0tis arc ^ac htati-burning fiff ht 
This or ^ai, ihej hdjf tfee dayi iif 
All mgkt f waii far one tphsH dawn-lik^ fa£€ 

Lmddh frah ti^iance (0 tkt m£ir«ifl^j gri^. 

My FneniTt iw*fi fat€ if / agiUA mi^tt s« 

Pd tiuink my ludty star dernaUy. 

Shall I iken fmr man'e blame f Tk^ broi^e mlaA's heart 
Serva ai Aif h eounicr dandefi dadu 
Who wim TueCtSS hath mdny a faiiure ikded. 

The Mert Yeafi Day * *s rrifici&ed ikmugk Wtnief$ cffld^ 

Far Layid many a fradmt lover yearns^ 

Bui uim her, who kis harvesi turns, 

I atn iky date : puTTue jicwi unider game ,* 

Na teiher'e needed far the bird thafs tame, 

A tfrength i$ ki$ who foftr bath warld^ aside 
Whkh IS h ^aridly anekarites denied. 

To-marraw is not: yesierday is ipettt e 
To-dayt O lake thy hearts ranted t “ 1 

The second is a great kvmiiite with the Shfrixk, by reason 
of the wcdl-descrrcd compliment paid to their city. 

**0 FcrluAc suffers me not la elasp mf ^eftheart to my hreast^ 
Nor lets iftr forg^i *ny emU hsmg in a kiss on kersufid Hpsfr&sedt 
The name ^hcremik she m wont to snare her oktims /or and 
wide 

I adll sieai away, thaS so one day I may lure her iu my side. 


■ Tbe Persian New Yrar'e Day {Nawrue} falls atlbc VextiaJ Eq^noa 
(iiboat March 3 iit)p aiu^ caincidea with the outburst ol fiawm imd 
verdure which mskea even the daeftA ed Persia 10 heamtlfal in the seaw 
et spring. 
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YH / fkdil n&i dure car&s her hiir wiik d iuaflJ « tmr-imU, 
Fcr smred Uitfth, iik€ tirdi is a Are ikt kearU fl/ hvers 

vnhid. ir i ■ -j 

A ^lave sin / io Ikai grackms ferm, which, as / ^icrwnc w. 

Is cloihid IS iraee wHk er m iailen a £Af- 

mcnt fit . 

0 cvpres lret, vitii nltwr Umis, /*« colour and jkhI 0 / lHnit 
Have shamed Iht scc»i c^ the tnyrik-ptani ami ike bteam of the 


tkKUM-ff*4F*^-i jr - ™|- /■ 

Jadge with Ikiue ^es, and set Iky foal in the ^rdenfmr at^free. 
And tread the jasmine uitder Iky foot, and Ike fttmxrs of the Jxdas- 


O joyous and gay it Ike Nsv r«T'i Day, and rn SIdrde most 

Even the stranger forgets his home, and becomes its leitting Ikmlt. 
ffer the garden's Egrf‘, fosefh-lHie, the fair rtd rose is JQiii', 

And Ike Ze^r, e'en to the heart of the tamn, doth the scent of ha 
raiment bring, 

0 wonder not if in time */ Spring tkoa dost rouse iwci 

That the eload doth weep iiAiJc the fiamrels smile, and aH an 

acionnt of thee! , . , ■ 1 a,,, 

if der the dead thy fed should tread, those fed so fair and fleet, 
Ho wnder it were if thou shoutdst hear a voice from his windings 

Dutl^tLn is banned from iiij our fund in the time of out lord 

ike King, , . ... 

Save that I am distraeled loilh tooe tkte, ami wi« the 

songs I sing,” 


Not much biographical matEiial is to be glisined from thee 
odes, though in one ^Bombay lithogtapb of a,«, i joi, P* 5®)> 
Sa^J speaks of himself as being in danger, through love, of 
losing in five days the reputation for wisdom and faience 
which he had built up in fifty years, while there an: a good 
many allusions to his pitroii the Si^iP-Dhudn, one of which 
occurs in an ode written, appircnUy, )ust as Sa'di was about to 
leave Shiidz for Baghdid. In this he says (p. 117 ) 


AS pihbAi-i-SkiTds bi^hnSU 
ki pur^i hkabar m 




/ 
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H(ch skak niii M farydii-i ma^ dnjd bi-rasad— 

-i/flfr ar ^dlfib-i DkA'dn ua-r^md ^ 

Sa*diydf w garcki 

24 a 4 uwdn mtird M-SJthkH M man injd cddam I 

** ]yiy soul i$ weary af Shir^ yllerly siclt and sad: 

If you sc^k for new of my doinfis, you wilt have to nsl nl 

Bogkdid. . , . 

1 ha?c O 0 doubt that tbo Premier there will give me Uie help 

i need; , * . 

Should he bidp refuse to one like me. I iJiouW deem it stningo 

indeed I - 

Sa'di, that lore of one's native tmd is a true tradition is clear i 
But 1 cannot afford to die ot want because lay birlh wm 
hMcf* 

Another point worth noricing ii that a considcmhle num¬ 
ber of verses from S»‘dPs DiwAw occur not only (whkh ^ 
v<»9«(Saer> tisitiiral enough} in his GiiSitia^ but (which ts 
otediotbaita [g]orc curiousl in the Dturdn of his equally firtnnus 
but more modern Wlow-townsman In 

A cursory reading I have found eight examples nf the former 
claa^ and three of the latter, and probably a careful search 
would revesd more. Xo begin with the first P* 37 *^ 

the Tliyyiiir in the Bombay Ldiographed edition of a-h* 1301 
(Nfj- clxiu) we finil the verse:— 

Ma dtKhu^n bi-ld maihgW-am, hikiskU th, 

ITi dur djiiufr aif-dj-od. 

•* O tbon whox face is of Paradise, my preoccupation *'th jhee 
13 not such that thought of wyseif can enter my mino- 

Tbii verse is in chip. ¥ nf the Guiiitd^ 

Again, in the BaSfi*^ (p. 93), ocems the vetss 

An^fd ki jdy mkU ^ 

Danulik kaf tujd ki timb dwarf sdrijr^as/- 

** The whole tnwn is the homir pf hua who hM 00 hoinc^- 
The poor man's botise is wherever aight overt^cs him- 

» The Uaihtiofl In iA ^ery wdi knowiit and nuts r ^ 

wafan Pitriirtiiia ii a part <d Failh." 
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I„ ch-p. in of thi: thU ve«e occ««, with the 

foUowing moJification of the fi(« bemtftich .- 
«aah kar lua&niari ti-wtifi "jW." 

«At night («ry ^ 

Again, nn p. 99 "f 

^Wl»t ob)«Uon_^»n » t»l«T It b I« the t« 

comm^d I ** 

This. id« with the stddirion nf * new heinMeh to tn-^h it. 
This, »™> in the story of Amr 

likewise occun m chip.» of ^ ,Sp, v-iws in the Dtwin 

couplets from the £*««/ on p. l^ beginning 

k^ma « Ji^W JwJ*«; 

y^/a II »d* M * ntBMifit/ JuiuWit 

i.Thy ouster toight thee aU [the »ris of] coq«try «h 1 bewi- 

a. tS^fSL enwhy, rccrioututbm and tyr^oy." 

The couplet (on p. 11S of Btiddy?-) t— 

oi ABifd, hi chin ;*• 

i.» “■' 

Tb. b. .i«. 

■liTe.- 

The couplet (on p. t44 of the KhamMm) 

“ss 'isrub"' 

^oniiainefi ^ 
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And lastly (on p. 145 of the a modiliaiCion of 

the verses from the Preface of the Guli^an alreail/ tfanalattd 
o^ p. 5^8 suprff. 

' In the chapter at the beginning of this work treating of 
the Poetry and Rhetoric of the Ptrsians^^ mendon was made of 
the figure called or the inclusion by a poet in his verse 

of a hemistich^ a couplet^ or more, from the works of another 
poet 5 and it was observed ttmt, in order Lo avoid incurring 
A charge of plagtansm it was incumbent on the poet 

making use of this figure cither to cite only verses so well 
known to every educated peraon that no one could suppose he 
in tended to ascribe them to himself, or, if he qiiuted from a 
less-known poet, to niake formal men don of that poet’s name« 
The that Hdfidh^ in the following passages where he 
introduces vers^ by his predeci^sor Sa^dE, nukes ^o such 
acknowledgement of their provenance is another proof (were 
any needed) of the gr&it popularity of SaWs lyric poetry^. 
In one of hb most cclebmted odes HAfidJi says : — 

Bad^am gufii u kktinaftd-amj ^afdka'Uah^ rn'Jtu gu0: 

mi^ddad taJhi~la*l4-ikiiltar-kkd-m I" 

" Thoo did^i spe^ mv iW, and I am content: God pardon thirfij 
them didst speak well: 

A bitter answer befits a ruby lip which feeds on sugar 1 "* 

The first half of thb verse occurs in SaMtb Ihyyiifjit (p* 

No. cccixxkiii], as follows 

Bad-dm gufU u kkMinimd-^rm: *aftika''ilah^ mkd gafitj- 
Sijg.om AAwdiHi/ H 4iFii^Anud-iiJR iazAkdddhy kamm kardi i 

The hcmbtich with which It is here jaiuedmeans: — 

Thou didst call me a do^ and T ncqulcsced i God rev^'urd ihce 
thou didsL conlor qd me a favour I 


Again in the (p* toy, No, lutvii) Sa‘dl says :— 
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HAFIUH indebted to SA‘DI 

SFm frt-offldar lui-Wn 'ayb, 

Kt mikrabJLni ot dn v 

«Oi« cm motion an d«f«t in thy b^iiity 
Tlut love comia nflt forth from th»i natoru aid disposibon- 

has Qten tht firtt hcmiaich of this verse, and joined 
it with the following one of his own 

iCi kkit-i-mikr u vHtfd siJJ rA-yi<ibd~rd. 

..That the beanty-spol o( Jove and fidelity is not on that Inh 
tee." 

Again in the (p- 8o, No, ccclii) Sa'di sayi:— 

^ntpyl diundn na^dfitd bi rfiJif irn(^d^ 

DjU-om bi-iar bar dmad riti cUniA-i-mWifl. 

“Life without the Friend has no great attra^lmt 
«y bead is enveloped in stnote [of the heart, ix, sig ] h? 

of thi^ hid^lftii 

^dfidb has taken the first hemistich of this, and has supple- 
meiiteJ it by the “complete anagnun ’* of itself:— 

Bi‘diist sindasdrtl sawqi chttnin na^rinL 

1 am not aware that attention has hitherto been called to 
this indebtedness of to his predecessor, and on th« 

accooni I have dbcafsed the matter with what some may be 
tempted to regard as imnecessary elahoration. 

The lesser poets of this epoch are many, and from 'Awfrs 
UhdbuU.AMi alone a list of at least fouiscore who ^ 
more of less contemporary with the et«t 
toierpiMiei nj^ts lo whoffl this chapter is specially evote 
^ght, ! should think, be compiled. Lack of 
^c, however, compels me to confine myself » tbe 
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mention of two of the most □otable, Shatfliu’ii-Diii 
Muhimmj^d ShufurvaJi Kamilu^d-DIn isnoH!, called 

/ChallA^u ^“the Crfajtor of both of IffaMn, 

A third poet, Amir Khusmw of DihL' (DethiJ, whose reputa¬ 
tion might appear to cndtle him to notice, is omitted, on 
the principle already laid down ihai liidLa is wholly excluded 
from the scope of this book, and I will therefore only say 
that he was born at Patiyilf in a,d. 1153, died at DihJi in 
A-D. 1325, and worked chkfiy on the lines of Nidhimi of 
Ganja« 

SharaTu^d-dft Shufurvah and JamMu'd-Ofn ^Abdu'r-Raazaij 
(the father of Kamilu^'d-Din Isrodl] were both panegyrists of 
Sa/^r-i-Kftujnrtdf the Chief Judge {QAdri-qu^t] 
of 4hihdn, and belong to a somewhat older 
generation thin the poets of whom we hiFe just 
been speaking, for the latter died in a*d* 1192 and the former 
tn A-JJ+ 1204* Both of them came mio convict, under circum¬ 
stances to which reference has been made in a previous 
chapter (pp, 397 “ 39 ® Khdqinrs pupil Mujlru^d- 

Din-i-Baylaqint, who satirised them with blttcrDcss, and is said 
to have forfeitod his life in consequcnccp They also satirised 
one another in the intervaJs of praising their common patron^ I 
have met with nothing of Jamilu^d-Dln's which specially im¬ 
pressed me, but Sharafu'd-Din Sbuifurvah has a remarkably fine 
pcjcm describing the past splendour and act 11a] devastation of 
I^fahjji, of which I publishEd the text in toy 6/ a R0r£ 

Manuizrlft History lifahAn^ puhlisbed in the J,R^,S, for 
1901 (pp* 53-55 «^f the tira^i-A-purty 

Kamilu'd-Din Isma*{l, “ the Creator of Idcas,*^ son of the 
above Jamilu’d^Dln ^AhduV-Ruaxdq, was, like his father, 
esscnrially a panegyrist. Amongst those whose 
Unoit praises he sung were Ruknud-Dm ^Sd b. 
MasSid j sevenl of the Khwirazinshifas, Erv- 
cludEng Tok«sh, Qutbu'd-DEa MuljjinitQad and Jalilu’d- 
Dln } ilusimu {UDtn Ardashlr^ King of \tixaiidajr^ j and 
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the Alibeks of Firs, Sa*d b. ZangJ and his son and succ^, 
Abi Bakr b. Sa*d, both of whom spc have alrcadjr met wilb » 
patrons of &‘dL Kamilu’d-Din was one of the m^y lUi^ 
tnous victims who perished at the hands of the Mongols. 
According to Dawlatshdh (pp. iS^-J my edition) he was 
both rich and liberal-, but, raefiting with ingratitudr from 
some of the recipients of his favours, he reviled and cureed the 
people of Isfiihin in verses wheroof this is the purport 

»0 Lont of the Sflwi PlmiH. itnd blMdthi^ty 
T0 mak/naf^^DMht Hit o fYdiii (^sht), and ^ «»«« 

stream fid) of bteod lo Jimt from ftipdra f 
May hi intreast %t number sf Ihrir iuhebitants by cuUmg tad* 

one iniif a hundred pieea I " 

His malign wish was soon only too completely filled, for 
the Mongol army under Ogotiy entered Isfahan vn or about 
A.D. 1237, and proceeded to torture, plunder, and massacre m 
its usual fashion. At this time, according to Dawlatshih (who, 
« has been already pointed out, is of little weighi as an 
authority, and much addicted to romance), Kam^od*Dm 
Istnabl had adopted the ascetic life and habit of the Sufis, and 
had rcrired to an hermitage situated outside the town, m «n- 
sequence of which he was not far some time molested. The 
Isfehinis took advantage of this to deposit in bis custody some 
«f dieir treasures and valuables, which he concealed m a weU 
in the courtyard of his hermitage. One day, howler, a 
Mongol boy armed with a crossbow fired at a bird i” 
courtyard, and in doing so dropped his " drawing-ring (*/*- 
giry whKh rolled into the well wherein the treasure was 

» TliMe we two dlstrids oi Isfahan, f ntroduced on artoant «t the word- 

h,.7L. ■>. .1. t" Ut™, 0^""- 

1 S 94 ), pp. 79^1. 
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hidden. Search for the ring led to the di^ovcir of the 
treasure j the Mongol greed was aroiiscd^ and poor Kamil 
put to the torture to make him reveal other hoards of treasure 
which they supposed him to possess. In hH death^gony be 
is said to have written with his life-blood ihe following 
quatrain 


R^rn h/ij dissoha, JIme anguish razh thf jki /- 
Bf/or£ ifii Face ikh h the (tail Be ikalc/ 
jind yet vnikai ward f dure to breathe * 

Thii £1 prize wha rertders nertfke •ufhoU t ** 

In the history of a nationt’—and still more in its intellectual * 
history—there com^ no point where we can say with perfect ^ 
c<nicti£tiyiL “^**^ctiaii and confidence, Here ends a period."^ i 
Yet, for practical convenience^ such dividing- * 
tines must needs be made i andp as has already been painted 
Out, in the history of Persia, and, indeed, of Zsldm, no sharper 
dividing 4 iiie between ancient and comparatively recent rimes 
^can he found than the catastrophe of the Mongol Invasion. 

^ From this awful catastrophe Islam has never recovered| 
especially jo its jiitellKtuaJ asp«te. The Mongab as a 
world-powcr, or even as a political factor of importancei hutvc 
long disappeared from the scene, but they changed the fiice of 
a cotitinent, and wrought havoc which can never be repaired. 
The volume which 1 now at last bring to a conclusion covers 
a period of only about two centuries and a half ; but I think 
that, should hojth and leisure be vouchsaJed to me to bring 
the history down through the remaining she centuries and a 
half 10 our own times, it will be eitskr in a volume of this siasc 
to give adequate treatment to the later and longer period than 
to the earlier and shorter, whereof I now close the account— 
an account which, however prolix and detailed it may seem to 
the casual reader, is in reality^ as I acutely realise, lamentably 
sketchy and inadequate. Yet had [ waited until I could see 
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„ »*i»g H .d»p.l=.! <!»>«« »«« 

this volume « HU 5 wd in li^turi:_« m Intrc (here ts d«p 
truti in the Turkwh proyBfb 

«VJr-»ie ififtir kimeStU isteyan — 


which, rtndered iiKti Engltt**, w'"* 

•<Sui«ly he mnaineth friendless who f«qoirts » fanltlws fne»il“ 
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Foe tTportTaptau-al rtiwaa*, h Gmhatn fo^ ia cjnli te ^Indirt 

iiHlkailDd trie tf™i wi^frii aivt IIk dot* and dwNa riMaigulalrioii! 1^ 
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.jiSS' L^rUiittAlLbii 
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if* 1^ i^fc 17J. 
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304 , JTO, 

'AiikMoyTi AtiUKkom im 

r»> 13* 

^Abdak idoeik IQfl 
AMul CB^toadiow. m 
‘AbduUliul -Nftbpbpi. SR* 
^AbdnVHduTn IChu <■< 
KathfliL Hm\\\ If Im ^ A 
'AMHt-labbiir-ltliujuilr 44u 
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